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Why the State Banks and Trust Companies 
do not Join the Reserve System 


‘NONGRESS has authorized an investigation whose object is 
C to discover why the state banks and trust companies do not 
join the Federal Reserve System. Without attempting in 
advance to answer this question, it may be said that the obvious 
answer is to be found in the fact that these institutions do not 
consider such membership advantageous. It seems clear that were 
the benefits to be derived from such membership commensurate 
with the sacrifices which it would entail, the banks in question would 
have been prompt in availing themselves of these benefits. 

In considering this matter the banks have probably viewed the 
problem from their own individual standpoint, which is that of 
profit. But there is another aspect to the problem, and this relates 
to the general benefit to the community. The state banks and trust 
companies, constituting as they do by far the most numerous classes 
of our banks, and in regard to the former having in many cases 
smaller individual capital than that prescribed as the minimum for 
national banks, reach into the remotest districts of the country. 
They are in close touch with the people, know their needs, and by 
the somewhat greater variety and adaptability of the state banking 
laws are perhaps better fitted to deal with all the multifarious 
banking demands than are the national banks operating under a 
uniform law and supervised from Washington. This may be said 
without any intention of disparaging the high character of the 
national banks or of instituting any unfair comparison between the 
two classes of institutions. It is merely to recognize the fact that 
this is a vast country where like conditions do not obtain throughout 
its entire borders and that a considerable degree of flexibility in the 
banking system is desirable. That this is a true estimate of the 
situation clearly appears from the continued virility of the 
humerous state banking institutions. 
apy pg geen that the state banks are mistaken in the view 
“ o their interest to remain outside the Federal Reserve 

ystem, but the banks probably know where their own interests 
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lie better than anyone else. They probably feel also that by main- 
taining their independence they are in a position to render better 
service to the community than by making that surrender of their 
freedom which membership in the Federal Reserve System would 
involve. 

The investigation should serve a useful purpose in disclosing the 
attitude of the state banks and trust companies towards the Federal 
Reserve System, and when the evidence is all in it may be found 
that membership would be increased either by changing the Federal 
Reserve Act or by effecting a considerable modification of the 
regulations prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

While it would be interesting to consider this whole problem in 
its general aspects, such discussion may well await the results of the 
official investigation. Im making membership in the Federal 
Reserve System compulsory for national banks, Congress no doubt 
realized that unless this was done the growth of the system might 
have been very slow and that possibly the objects of the act might 
have been defeated altogether. The naturally conservative instincts 
of bankers tend to prevent their entering into novel arrangements 
even when they bear on their face obvious advantages. No doubt 
this has been one of the strong influences operating to keep the 
state banks from joining the System. 

‘The Federal Reserve Banks seem too dignified to employ 
publicity as an instrumentality for making their attractions better 
understood. Possibly if the sums expended in sending out the 
speeches of various officials of these institutions had been employed 
in advertising the real advantages they offer to member banks 
more of the state banks might have been persuaded to cast their lot 
with the Federal Reserve System. 


& 


Progress in the Settlement of Foreign 
Debts 


A" the time arrangements were announced for the funding of 
the debt due from Great Britain to the United States, the 

opinion was expressed in these pages that this example could 
be profitably followed by other nations indebted to us. This proved 
a good guess, for several other countries have recently instituted 
movements looking to the settlement of their obligations to this 
country. Bad as the fiscal situation is of several of these debtor 
nations it will not be improved but made worse by failing at least to 
recognize the validity of these debts and by not taking some tentative 
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steps for meeting them when circumstances permit. Great Britain 
has not entered upon her policy of debt adjustment without great 
hardship to her people. But no careful observer of the present 
international situation can doubt for a moment that the sacrifices 
involved have already borne good fruit. The credit of Great 
Britain is now firmly established, and the tonic effect has been felt 
there and throughout the world. It may well be believed that 
results of a like nature will flow from similar action on the part of 
the other debtor nations. It is a case of making present sacrifice for 
a future good, and this is a sound principle for nations as for 
individuals. 

To follow this counsel, however, is by no means easy for the 
statesmen of the debtor nations. They are, with few exceptions, 
men who realize the sacred character of an obligation, and would 
like to pay if they knew how. But in some cases they are confronted 
by a staggering load of debt, domestic and foreign, and fear that 
even the promise to pay in the future would precipitate grave social 
disturbances. They may be shortsighted in failing to see that the 
restoration of their country’s credit in the markets of the world 
would more than make up for the weight of the burden which a 
policy of debt-paying would entail. Financial experts declare that 
a preliminary condition to the restoration of a greater degree of 
world prosperity is to be found in the creation of confidence. It 
might with equal truth be said that a preliminary to the creation 
of confidence is a more scrupulous regard for existing obligations. 
How can there be any confidence in the credit of a country which 
does not at least recognize its existing debts and make what pro- 
vision it can for meeting them? And what ground is there for 
believing that a nation which does not meet its obligations to foreign 
countries will keep faith with its own people? Both the foreign 
and domestic credit of a nation suffer through failure to meet 
outside obligations. It is believed that the statesmen of most of the 
debtor countries are fully mindful of this fact, and that they mean 
to take the necessary measures for meeting their foreign debts as 
soon as circumstances permit. 


ry 
Mr. Kane’s Well Rounded Work 


UBLIC service in this country was made richer by the long 
official career of Thomas P. Kane, the late Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Currency, as it will be made poorer by his death. 
While the loss of this faithful and efficient public servant is to be 
regretted, it can not be truly said that his death was untimely, in the 
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general sense of that expression. For Mr. Kane had a long, busy 
and successful life. It is indeed a remarkable tribute to his sterling 
worth as a man and public official that he should have held office 
so long despite the changing political complexion of the Adminis- 
trations which have come and gone in the long period embraced in 
his public career and the differing personalities of his respective 
chief's in the Comptroller’s Bureau. It may be fairly concluded that 
he possessed rare judgment, tact and exceptional executive ability. 
His personal qualities also must have been such as to win the respect 
and affection of those associated with him. Very likely his experience 
and judgment were relied on by his superiors in a degree unknown 
to the general public. Men have been appointed Comptrollers of 
the Currency in some cases without any practical knowledge of 
banking and much less knowledge of the complex duties of this 
important office. They have found Mr. Kane’s knowledge, experi- 
ence and judgment a tower of strength. He knew the laws and 
the precedents and how these were to be applied generally and in 
special cases. In relying on him the various Comptrollers did not 
display timidity but courage, for they were simply selecting the best 
ability attainable to ensure a competent administration of the 
delicate mechanism of the Comptroller’s Bureau. 

Through official correspondence, covering a period of nearly 
forty years, Mr. Kane became widely known to all the national 
banks of the United States. But outside his public duties, he did 
little to advertise himself or his work. He evidently did not court 
publicity, but shrank from it, and during his long official career 
displayed the modesty often characteristic of men of the greatest 
ability and strength of personal character. But he was intensely 
interested in the work of the Comptroller’s Bureau and in the 
development of the National Banking System, and it is fortunate 
that before his public services were closed by his death he found 
the time and had the disposition to become the historian of this work 
and development in which he had so long and actively participated. 
Shortly before his fatal illness this work had been completed and 
published under the title “The Romance and Tragedy of Banking’. 
It must have been a source of great satisfaction to Mr. Kane in the 
last few months of his life to learn, as he did, with what marked 
favor this work was received by the bankers of the United States. 
No doubt often in the course of his official duties he was called on to 
criticize the banks, and perhaps at times rather sharply. But that 
did not cause him to lose the respect of the bankers of the country. 
They rather respected him the more, because they knew he was 
conscientiously trying to do his duty. 

It may be a subject of some speculation as to why Mr. Kane was 
never appointed as the actual head of the Comptroller’s Bureau. 
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He was eminently qualified for the place. Perhaps he had no taste 
for the somewhat active participation in politics which has often 
constituted a qualification for those appointed to the office. Perhaps 
he was well content to remain where he was. As Deputy and 
Acting Comptroller he virtually possessed the honors which the 
position of Comptroller could confer, and his long tenure and 
efficient services placed him on a substantial equality with the titular 
heads of the Bureau. Comptrollers came and went, but Mr. Kane, 
like Mr. Adee in the State Department, continued in office because 
he was indispensable. ‘The respective Comptrollers thus paid to him 
the highest possible honor. 

Thomas P. Kane was an excellent type of American public 
servant. In the record he made in the Comptroller’s Bureau and in 
the historical work of which he was the author he has left a worthy 
and enduring monument to his memory. 


& 


Looking Toward Atlantic City 


VEN this early thousands of bankers in all parts of the country 


are looking forward to a visit to Atlantic City in September. 
From the twenty-fourth to the twenty-seventh of that month 
the annual convention of the American Bankers Association will 
meet at this great resort. Probably no better place could be found in 
the entire length and breadth of the land for this important meeting. 
First, there is the sea, whose varied charms have engaged the atten- 
tion of poets and orators to an extent that renders all added praise 
superfluous; and then Atlantic City has so many really splendid 
hotels that they never seem overcrowded. ‘There is, moreover, a 
happy atmosphere about the place. At Atlantic City, on the sands 
or the long reaches of the boardwalk, many of life’s cares fall away 
like an outworn and discarded garment. Even the crowds, bent 
upon pleasure, are not boisterous, but quietly happy and contented 
as befits those who have reached a goal long desired. There is 
amusement in plenty of every healthful sort, and usually tender 
skies, well-tempered breezes and friendly sunshine. It is one of the 
lew places in the country where one may go on wheels without 
riding a bicycle or using an automobile or street-car. At a very 
modest cost the smallest country banker may ride by in equal luxury 
with his metropolitan correspondent. For once “Wall Street” and 
the hack districts meet upon the same level. 
But there are other and weightier reasons why Atlantic City is 
a favored place for bankers to assemble. It gives those from the 
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Pacific Coast, the Middle West and the South an opportunity of 
visiting Washington, Baltimore, New York, Boston and other 
prominent places in the East—an opportunity which every 
American who loves the entire country must heartily welcome. 

Atlantic City, it is true, is on one side of the country; but this 
does not matter so much in these days of swift and comfortable 
travel. And then the location with respect to the weight of popula- 
tion to a considerable extent compensates for the less favorable 
geographical situation. 

There is every reason why the tide of bankers should set in 
heavily toward Atlantic City in September as there is every reason 
to believe that it will do so. 


& 


Sound Currency Principles 


LEAS for relief from conditions involving hardships to various 
classes in the community almost invariably take the form of 
weakening the character of the currency. These pleas are 

usually more subtle but not less dangerous than the now generally 
discredited demand for a pure fiat Government currency or green- 
backs. One of these proposals now coming to the fore, and which has 
received far less attention than its dangerous character deserves is 
that which would virtually make long time farm credits available 
as a basis for circulation. The sound principles which should ever be 
kept in view in regard to our currency, and the dangers in departing 
from them were thus clearly stated some time ago by Elliot C. 
McDougal, the well-known Buffalo banker: 

“Currency is not money. It is only a promise to pay money. 
By common consent, based on long experience, gold of standard 
weight and fineness is the only money of final redemption. Currency 
is only one form of credit. Whether a bank enters on its books a 
credit subject to check by its depositor, issues to him its check on 
itself, its certificate of deposit payable on demand, or its note in the 
form of currency, not only is its obligation in every case exactly the 
same but the essence of every transaction is the same. They differ 
in form only. This is true of Federal Reserve notes. Not on the 
printed currency itself but on the ability of the Federal Reserve 
System promptly to redeem that currency in gold depends its 
soundness. At present the law requires that Federal Reserve notes 
shall be covered by not less than 40 per cent. in gold and 60 per 
cent. in short time promissory notes based upon strictly commercial 
transactions. Should the law be changed, should all or the larger 
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part of that 60 per cent. be represented by farm notes, due in a year 
or longer, given perhaps to finance the purchase of land or 
machinery, and should the public suddenly realize what that means, 
and lose confidence in our currency, as actually happened in 1895 
when they presented greenbacks issued by the United States and 
demanded gold, depleting the Government gold reserves to the 
danger point, the consequences might be serious—how serious none 
can predict. 

“The average man does not discriminate between capital invest- 
ment and loans, between notes based upon them, or between long 
time loans based upon fixed property—and short time loans as 
represented by notes the proceeds of which are used to buy lumber, 
grain or produce, which in a short time will be sold, the proceeds of 
which will pay off the loans. Short time loans of this character are 
the only proper cover for that percentage of currency issues not 
covered by gold.” 

These principles are not new. Neither are the Ten Command- 
ments. But neither age nor modern “progress” has impaired the 
validity of either. 

An inflated currency or one liable to depreciation through 
failure of prompt redemption will not benefit the farmer but harm 
him as well as everybody else. Mr. McDougal’s plea is both sound 
and timely. Already, before the most recent legislation, unwise 
concessions had been made to farm paper of extended maturity in 
the rediscount privileges at the Federal Reserve Banks, thus making 
such long time paper available as a part of the basis of the country’s 
circubation. 

Stocks, bonds, mortgages and all securities representing fixed 
loans or evidences of ownership in capital investments are improper 
bases of currency issues, and the danger in departing from the prin- 
ciples so clearly stated by Mr. McDougal are not theoretical but 
actual. He instances the experience of Germany and even our own 
experience with the greenbacks as proof of this. 

There are plenty of wise and practical ways of helping the 
farmer without debasing the currency of the country. 


& 
The Dangers of Inflation 


N° sooner does the country fairly begin to recover from the 
slump of 1920 than the ery is raised that we are in for a 

dangerous era of inflation. The rather rapid rise in prices 
and wages and the somewhat feverish activity of speculation lend 
consi!erable color to this fear. It must be conceded, though, that 
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the danger, such as exists, is more in the future than the present. 
With a sound condition generally on the part of the banks and so 
much unused lending ability on the part of the Federal Reserve 
Banks the dangers from an exhaustion of credit are remote. Let 
us hope that the fact of even a remote danger existing may give 
rise to that degree of caution which will prevent this danger from 
becoming immediate. Undoubtedly precautions have been taken 
with this end in view. 

Our somewhat jerky economic journey has been ascribed to 
many causes. If there is a panic the party out of power holds the 
ruling party responsible. Economic experts of a free trade bias 
blame the high tariff. Protectionists say the tariff is too low. The 
banking and currency systems always come in for serious criticism. 

But if we examine the history of crises, we find that they occur 
in practically all the countries of intense industrial and commercial 
activity. ‘They are found where tariffs are low and where they are 
high, where currency systems are sound and unsound, where banking 
systems represent all the varied tastes and experiences of mankind. 
Many people thought the Federal Reserve System would make this 
country panic-proof. It has not done so, although it has thus far 
prevented the bank panics which have heretofore afflicted the 
country. 

Probably the real explanation as to why panics occur may be 
attributed to the unstable elements of human nature, given to alter- 
nating extremes of hope and fear. Quite possibly the disposition 
of our own people tends rather too strongly in the direction of an 
undue hopefulness which makes them rush ahead too rapidly. 

The experiences of 1920 are not far enough away easily to be 
forgotten. If our people are mindful of the causes which led to 
that catastrophe, and exercise a reasonable degree of caution, there 
seems no valid reason for expecting an early check to the present 
era of prosperity. 


& 


Some Surprises of British Finance 


HEN a finance minister finds that the actual results of the 
year show a surplus of some $500,000,000 more than 
expected, he will no doubt experience so much satisfaction 
with his good fortune as to overlook the possible damage to his 
reputation as an expert calculator. It was something like this 
situation which confronted the British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in presenting the accounts of receipts and expenditures for the 
vear ending March 31. Sir Robert Horne, the predecessor 0! 
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Stanley Baldwin, the present Chancellor, had counted on a surplus 
of something less than £1,000,000, whereas the actual surplus 
was £101,515,848. He had hoped to reduce expenditures by 
£169,000,000, but the real saving was £266,690,023. Other 
miscalculations were striking. An expected decline of £70,000,000 
from income and super taxes showed an actual falling off of only 
£19,842,000, notwithstanding a reduction in the rate of taxation 
—suggesting that the lower the tax the less the evasion. From 
the excess profits duty it was expected that there would be a 
shrinkage of £2,000,000, but the real loss was £28,448,000. 

While a part of this realized surplus has been devoted to a 
reduction of taxation, the determination to keep British finance 
on a sound basis is shown by a provision of a statutory sinking 
fund of £40,000,000 for the current year, £45,000,000 for next 
year and £50,000,000 for the following year. 

The postponement of debt payments to future generations has 
a strong element of popularity, but it has its dangers—one of them 
being the ever-present possibility of an emergency which may call 
for a large and sudden addition to the debt. Unless a policy of 
debt-paying is pursued, such an emergency would find a country 
with greatly weakened credits and loans could be had, if at all, 
only at high rates. Besides, the reduction of principal lessens the 
amount payable on interest, and it does not take many years for 
the saving thus made to help in lightening the burden of taxation. 


& 


Check to Branch Banking 


RANCH banking got at least a temporary set-back when the 
Supreme Court of Missouri decided, in the case of Attorney- 
General against the First National Bank of St. Louis, that 

under the laws of that state branches of national banks were pro- 
hibited. It will be seen that this decision is not conclusive, and 
for several reasons. In the first place, the matter will probably 
ultimately be carried to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
As the Comptroller of the Currency has sanctioned branch banking, 
it may be that the appeal will sustain him, since this appears to be 
the usual trend of the decisions of the Federal Courts in regard to 
the use of their powers by executive officers. But, on the other 
hand, since the matter relates to statutory law, the decision may be 
otherwise. Then it must not be forgotten that other state courts 
may view the matter differently than did the Supreme Court of 
Missouri. Where the state laws permit branch banking, the courts 
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may decide that the door is open to national banks to establish 
branches if they choose. 

It would be desirable to have a clear adjudication of the matter, 
At present national banks can establish branches in a roundabout 
way, by buying up state banks and then converting the parent 
bank into a state bank, the entire family later going into the 
national system. Or an existing state bank with branches can 
convert into a national bank and keep its branches. In effect this 
makes its possible for some banks to have branches, while denying 
the privilege to others. It is desirable that the whole matter should 
be cleared up by a judicial decision of the highest authority, that 
is by the Supreme Court of the United States. The matter can 
be settled in another way—by a statute clearly granting the right 
of national banks to establish branches or by a law prohibiting such 
branches. In this case the merits of branch banking would have 
to be fully considered by the banks and people of the United States. 


& 
Credit Helps for Farmers 


I the farmers of this country have been deprived heretofore of 
any credit to which they were fairly entitled, or if they have 
been charged too much for the credit furnished them, and if 

the new rural credit legislation will relieve them from either or both 
these evils without giving rise to others of greater magnitude, then 
such legislation is to be hailed with genuine satisfaction. In 
expressing doubts as to the wisdom of this measure, THE BANKERS 
MaGAZINE certainly does not wish to be understood as antagonizing 
the farmers of the United States. Their welfare is of the greatest 
possible concern. Any legislation, relating to credit or aught else, 
that will soundly promote that welfare is to be heartily welcomed. 
But it will be profitable to study the object of this recent farm 
credit legislation. When analyzed it will be found to consist in 
a desire to enhance the price of farm products. And it is easy to 
understand why this should be so. If the farmer must pay more 
for everything he buys and at the same time get less for what he 
sells, it is perfectly natural and only fair that he should demand 
higher prices for his own products. Another way of satisfying 
this demand would be by reducing prices of other commodities. 
But as the labor costs of producing such commodities are largely 
subject to union control, and the selling prices kept up by large 
combinations and a high tariff, this remedy is not one easily applied. 
The farmer turns to what seems the only source of relief—easier 
credits which will enable him to get higher prices also. 
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Conceding a large element of truth in this view, the question 
still arises as to whether we are looking at this problem from the 
right angle. ‘The farmer is suffering to a considerable degree from 
speculation in lands due to the impetus given to agricultural pro- 
duction during the war. He has found it difficult to extricate 
himself from this situation, especially since the decline in the price 
of farm products. But there is another reason why the farmer 
is not prosperous, and that is because some of his best customers 
are no longer able to buy. And this condition will not be helped 
but aggravated by anything tending to make farm products higher 
in price as will the new rural credit legislation. If we had made 
it easier for the world to buy our farm products, is there any doubt 
that abundant credit facilities would have been provided by the 
existing financial mechanism? Since when have banks not only 
been willing but eager to finance profitable business for farmers 
or anybody else? Was not our real problem to provide better 
credit facilities for the buyers of American farm products rather 
than for the farmers who grow these products? Whatever may 
be the right answer to this question, there can be no doubt that 
the existing agricultural distress in this country is very largely 
due to the curtailment of our foreign markets. 

We had an opportunity of providing better facilities for 
financing foreign trade through the type of corporation authorized 
under the Edge Law, but have made little use of it. The apparent 
attempt to do something for Europe is politically far less popular 
than the proposals for doing something for the farmer, although 
we might actually have helped him more by the functioning of an 
Edge Law corporation on a large scale than by the recent rural 
credit legislation. Doctors who make a wrong diagnosis are hardly 
likely to prescribe the right remedy. Legislation looking to the 
boosting up of prices, whether of farm products or of manufactured 
commodities, may well excite suspicion. 
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Organized Labor Entering the Investment 


Field 


F ( /LLOWING upon its entrance into the field of commercial 
banking, organized labor has gone into investment banking 

_ as well, the organization of two concerns of this character 
having been recently announced. The venture will depend for its 
sucecss—like others of a similar kind—on the management and the 
observance of sound principles in the selection of securities handled. 
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It is a new departure in American finance, representing one more 
phase of the rapid changes taking place in the country’s financial 
mechanism. 

Labor already holds indirectly a vast amount of the highest type 
of securities. The wage earner who deposits in a savings bank or 
who buys life insurance has made an indirect investment in the best 
class of securities, for the money he puts into the bank or insurance 
company is largely employed in buying securities of this kind. 
Whether the worker will gain in making his investment in a more 
direct form remains to be seen. The new organization can hardly 
expect to earn a greater revenue than the existing ones on securities 
of a like degree of safety. Indeed, until the same degree of skill 
and experience is obtained it can hardly expect to earn as much. 
But probably the expectation is entertained that the profits will go 
to labor rather than to the capitalists who own the banks and 
insurance companies. But even this view is not correct in the case 
of mutual associations without capital stock as are all the mutual 
savings banks and insurance companies organized on a similar plan. 
Where all the earnings go to those contributing the funds— 
depositors in one case and the insured in the other. Even if the 
earnings are not all distributed in the form of interest and dividends, 
or used in the payment of losses of the insured, they go into a 
surplus fund which affords greater security to those making the 
deposits and payments. 

This fresh departure in American finance will be watched with 
interest. In some respects it may serve a good purpose, especially 
if it shall result in bringing home to the wage earners of the country 
a more intimate knowledge of the nature of investments and of the 
whole problem of providing capital for the carrying on of enterprise. 
If the workers in industry shall become more largely interested in 
the factories in which they are employed and in the general field of 
investments through this new instrumentality, its creation will be 
fully justified. 
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THE RIGHT HON. STANLEY BALDWIN 


Bonar Law’s successor as British Premier. Now serving in the tri- 
fold capacity of Premier, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
First Lord of the Treasury 


TANLEY BALDWIN was born in 1867, the son of 

the late Alfred Baldwin. He was educated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, and en- 
tered the House of Commons as the member for the 
Bewdley Division of Worcester in 1908. He was 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury from 1917 to 
1921 and president of the Board of Trade from 1921 
until October, 1922, when he became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the formation of the Bonar Law 
Cabinet, retaining this post upon his recent appoint- 
ment .by the King as successor to Bonar Law. Mr. 
Baldwin headed the last financial mission to the United 
States, and played an important role in the negotia- 
tions leading to the Anglo-American debt settlement. 


























JAMES S. ALEXANDER 


Chairman of the Board National Bank of Commerce, New York 


R. ALEXANDER was elected to the newly created 
position of chairman of the board of the 
National Bank of Commerce on June |. He has been 
associated with the bank since 1885, when he left the 


Tarrytown National Bank of Tarrytown, N. Y., to be- 


come a clerk in the New York institution. Four years 
later he was made assistant cashier, a position he held 
until 1908, when he was made vice-president. He be- 
came president three years later, succeeding Valentine 
P. Snyder. As president of one of the largest com- 
mercial banks in the country, Mr. Alexander became a 


national figure in the banking world. 
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STEVENSON E. WARD 


President National Bank of Commerce, New York 


R. WARD came to the National Bank of 

Commerce in New York in 1912 at the invita- 
tion of Mr. Alexander, who knew him as cashier of 
the Bank of Mansfield, Ohio. He obtained his first 
banking experience in that institution following his 
graduation from the University of Michigan and suc- 
ceeding his father, M. D. Ward. His first office in the 
New York bank was as assistant cashier. Subse- 
quently he was made cashier and in 1915 became a 


vice-president, a position he held until his recent 


election to the presidency on June |. His advancement 


in eleven years from assistant cashier to president is 


regarded in banking circles as unusually rapid. 
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TURNED TRADESMEN FOR A DAY 


Left to right: Albert H. Wiggin, president Chase National Bank; James H. Perkins, 
president of the Farmers Loan and Trust Company; and Robert Chamberlain, president 
of the Putnam Trust Company, all of New York, don overalls and help with the 
building of booths for a fair to be held for the benefit of the Greenwich Hospital, 
New York. 
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LONDON AND SAN FRANCISCO MEET 


John Cheshire of London, president of the Thirty Club, an organization of leading 
British advertising men, and W. W. Douglas, vice-president Bank of I y, San Francisco, 
and retiring president, Financial Advertisers’ Association, are snapped together at 
Atlantic City at the annual convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
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Getting the Facts at a Glance 
How Graphic Charts Can Help the Bank Executive 


By F. Ellis White 


ANY articles have been written 
regarding the use of graphic 
charts by the modern business 

man. But, after reading through some 
of the books upon the subject, with their 
vast amount of technical detail, one 
sometimes wonders if the busy executive 
has the time to read all the details. And 
if he has at the end of his stupendous 
task would he be able to visualize the 
real value of the graphic chart? 

The writer is inclined to think other- 
wise. With that idea in mind he has 
attempted to incorporate in this article 
some practical examples for the banking 
interests. 

During the last few years we find 
graphic charts figuring more and more 
in the control of our daily business. 
They are not as difficult to understand 
as most books would lead one to think. 
In fact they are as simple to compre- 
hend as your own system of book- 
keeping. 

Charts are fast becoming the medium 
whereby directors are keeping in closer 
touch with their business. Any bank 
may have a set of graphic charts with- 
out much labor and at an inconsiderable 
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The graphic charts which are illus- 
trated in this article will enable your 
directors to keep their fingers on the 
all important facts of the day: loans, 
deposits, new accounts, bills payable, in 
fact every item of importance within 
a bank. If any phase of your business 
is nearing the danger point, it will be 
noticed in ample time to be remedied. 
A comparison with business a year ago 
can also be shown. This will indicate 
at a glance the exact status of your 
bank’s business. 

In the next few paragraphs and il- 
lustrations the author is building from 
the foundation upward. He is beginning 
at the “ABC” of graphic chart presen- 
tation. By this method the reader will 
grasp what a comparatively easy sub- 
ject graphic charts are to understand. 

If we wish to show Johnny’s height 
in 1917, at age 1, (see Figure 1) we 
stand him up against a wall and mark 
the height on the wall paper. We then 
have made a graphic record of Johnny’s 
height at 1 year of age. We can con- 
tinue this and make marks at the ages 
of 3 and 5 respectively. If, however, 
we have had Johnny stand each time, 
two feet to the right of his previous 
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Figure 1—What a graphic chart is 
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Figure 2—Graphic chart presentation on paper 
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Figure 3—A few things to avoid 


mark, we will have three marks spaced at which John grew. If we join these 
an equal distance apart. We could then marks with heavy straight lines we can 
rule one-foot squares on the wall, mak- tell much better. We now have a 
ing it easy to read his height for each graphic curve or chart. 

year. However, the three isolated points In the same way the growth of any 
do not give us a clear idea of their rela- business condition, sales or manufactur- 
tion to one another and the speed or rate ing, can be shown on a graphic chart— 
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the years, months or days being meas- 


ured off on fixed, equidistant spaces, 
while the units of sales or production 
are measured upward according to a 
scale from a base or “zero” line. 

Most business charts are plotted with 
time as a basis: days, weeks, months 


or years. Time is usually measured 
across the sheet from left to right; units 
(dollars, tons, gallons, cars, etc.) from 
zero upward. 

A beginner often believes that he can- 
not chart data unless he has a space or 
square for every unit. Thus, if he 
wishes to plot data running into $1,000,- 
000 he must have 1,000,000 squares. 
This is not necessary as will be readily 
understood when it is realized that one 
square may represent 100 or 1000 units, 
and that the error in plotting to so fine 
a scale is negligible in comparison with 
the figures which are handled. For in- 
stance, an error of $100, or even $1000, 
is of small importance in plotting a 
curve running into millions of dollars. 

Selecting the scale is the most im- 
portant. Curves should not be drawn 
as in Figure 3. 


Figure 4 will enable the reader to be- 
come more familiar with the language 
of graphic charts. Study the illustra- 
tions very carefully as therein lies a 
great deal of valuable material. 


THE VALUE OF CHARTS FOR DIRECTORS’ 
MEETINGS 


A great deal has been written in 
many published books of today regard- 
ing the use of graphic charts. One can- 
not imagine their value until one begins 
to notice the interest shown at the meet- 
ings of the directors. Heretofore, in 
some cases, meetings have had the ten- 
dency to be somewhat of a bore to a 
great many executives. When graphic 
charts have been used directors seem 
to take on new life. The directors are 
able to visualize the facts as they are 
and therefore manifest interest in their 
bank. 

Various sizes of sheets have been 
tried to find a suitable method of pre- 
senting the charts. It has developed 
that a cardboard eighteen inches by 
twenty-four inches, ruled as illustrated 
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Figure 6—A set of lettering pens 
The pens will carry enough thin fluid to rule a line 6 to 12 feet in length, 
r 20 to 40 letters or figures, with ink, water, turpentine, oil or varnish colors. 
forming letters, characters, figures, symbols, designs and ruling even edge 
lines and widths. Notice the reservoir between the pen blades. tering i 
tained f 
. . . . r 
in Figure 5, is suitable for the smallest top. The cards, already ruled can be plies. 1] 
as well as the largest group of men. obtained upon order from any reliable 
The cardboard should be of good house dealing in such supplies. 
quality and of sufficient stiffness to a 
stand upon an easel without bending. It see 


It should be ruled into three-quarter hillees a 
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Figure 8 -Draftsman’s pen for ruling such lines 
as above 
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Figure 7—Pen for printing broad lines shown herewith MATERIALS NEEDED 


The articles needed, in addition to the 
inch squares, allowing one and one-half cardboard, are as follows: Drawing 
inches at the bottom, one and one-half board, T square, triangle, draftsman’ 
inches at the left, and two inches at the pen and a set of Newton-Stoakes let- 
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1921 


Figure 9 


tering pens. ‘These articles may be ob- 
tained from any dealer in drawing sup- 
plies. Figures 6, 7, and 8 illustrate the 
pens needed in the work. 


GATHERING THE STATISTICS 


It seems to be the proper place here, 
before studying charts further to quote 
what Robert Caldwell writes in his 
article, “Getting the Facts About Our 
Business”. 

“Sometimes it is said that statistics 
don’t prove anything. That may or 
may not be true. Statistics, like any- 
thing else, can be abused. But it is 
difficult to imagine a modern business 
man making definite progress without 
them. 

“Business today is a complicated and 


delicate organism which requires intel- 
ligent control. Before executives can 
exercise an effective control they must 
be informed of the facts concerning 
their business. Statistics are the means 
by which these facts are gathered and 
prepared for use. We have recognized 
the value of reliable statistics in our 
business for many years. Until, how- 
ever, we discovered a way of handling 
the work, only a few scattering facts 
developed. We thus failed to secure 
much important information which has 
since proved to be of utmost value.” 


COLLECTING THE DATA 


With the above in mind it would be 
suggested that the executive have com- 
piled, on some of the subjects listed 
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Figure 10— A line chart shown weekly 
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below, the data, as far back as possible. 
A ‘small loose-leaf book is suitable for 
the work and is not only practical, but 
convenient to handle. Figure 9 illus- 
trates the form upon which the statistics 
may be listed when compiling. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR CHARTING 


1. Total weekly deposits. 

2. Total savings department deposits. 

3. Total commercial department de- 
posits. 

4. Number of new and closed ac- 
counts. 

5. Total weekly deposits vs. with- 
drawals. 

6. Average deposit per saver. 

7. Cash on hand. 

8. Interest paid vs. interest received. 

9. Christmas club accumulated de- 
posits vs. amount invested. 

10. Monthly payroll. 

11. Divisions of loans. 

12. Divisions of investments. 

13. Accumulated monthly deposits. 

14. Total deposits divided (to be 
used if there is a branch). 

15. Industrial department loans. 

16. Departmental expense with bud- 
get. 

17. Bills payable. 

18. Ratio of loans to deposits. 

19. Accounts receivable. 

20. Analysis of total assets. 

21. Analysis of total liabilities. 


TOTAL WEEKLY DEPOSITS 


3 
1923 
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22. Average rate of income from in- 
vestments. 

23. Number of new accounts and 
total deposits. 

24. Analysis of loans $1000 to $3000 
—$3000 to $5000. 

25. Real estate loans 

26. Analysis of real estate loans. 

. Taxes paid—city, state, Federal. 

28. Statement of the bank. 

29. Analysis of assets of banking de- 
partment. 

30. Analysis of liabilities of banking 
department. 

31. Analysis of assets of savings de- 
partment. 

32. Analysis of liabilities of savings 
department. 

33. Net earnings. 

34. Net earnings analysis. 

35.’ Dividends. 

36. Analysis of dividends. 

37. Financial statement—current as- 
sets and current liabilities. 

38. Total insurance carried. 

39. General losses—bad loans, ete. 

40. Advertising expense. 


SELECTING THE FIRST CHART 


Considerable thought should be given 
to the selection of the subjects upon 
which the charts are to be drawn. It 
is to be expected that all of the charts 
mentioned in this article will not be of 
interest to the various boards of di- 
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Figure 11—A line chart shown weekly 
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Figure 12—Combination line and bar chart 


rectors. After careful thought the 
executive should choose five (5) of the 
various subjects for a beginning. As 
the members of the board become ac- 
customed to the graphic chart, the num- 
ber may be increased. 

It has been said by such men as R. 
E. Moody: “People have a tendency 
toward ‘picture mindedness’ rather than 
‘figure mindedness’, therefore the value 
of the chart increases. Starting out 
with the chart habit, the people took it 
none too well. The whole trouble was, 
some did not grasp the idea and conse- 
quently objected.” 

Therefore it is obviously necessary to 
begin with a small set of five graphs and 
increase the number as it seems ad- 
visable. 


SOME PRACTICAL EXAMPLES 


The charts herewith have been 
drawn for illustrative purposes and 
comprise a wide variety. It is earnestly 
hoped that they may prove as interest- 
ing to your board of directors as they 
have to those in which the writer is in- 
terested. 


THE VALUE OF COLORS 


Effective and eye pleasing charts may 
be drawn if colors are used to some 
degree. If the reader will take a yellow 
crayon and color in the shaded section 
of Figure 10 the effect can be readily 
seen. 

After the necessary financing and law 
abiding duties are taken care of the 
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Figure 13—A line chart illustrated monthly 
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TOTAL CASH ON HAND 


nUG. 


Figure 14—Bar chart for monthly showing 


banker naturally turns to the matter of 
deposits. Therein lies the success or 
failure of his bank. If his deposits 
show a healthy condition it is probable 
that his profits will show the same. The 
chart shown in Figure 10 indicates total 
weekly deposits. The shaded portion 
represents the deposits of 1922 and the 
heavy black line those of 1923. 

It is certain that if the withdrawals 
from the bank offset the deposits some- 
hing should be done to build up the 
deposits (see Figure 11). A safety 
ratio should be determined in this mat- 
ter and by this clear picture the facts 
can be visualized. Deposits are shown 
by the black line and withdrawals by 
the shaded section. 


The chart shown in Figure 12 was 
designed to bring before the board the 
amount of salaries paid each month to 
the employees of the bank. The bars 
represent the total amount expended 
monthly during the year 1922, and the 
line the expenditures of 1923. 

By the use of the chart shown in 
Figure 13 the amount of business trans- 
acted in the savings and commercial de- 
partments can be brought to the atten- 
tion of the directors. The shaded area 
here represents the total amount of 
money in the commercial department. 
The white portion illustrates the amount 
in the savings department. The total 
of the two is shown by the heavy black 
line at the top. 
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Figure 15—The circle chart 
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The Los Angeles School Savings Plan 
By W. R. Morehouse 


Vice-president Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, California 


UST now school savings is receiv- 

ing a great deal of attention in 

banking circles. After nearly 
twenty years of more or less spasmodic 
endeavor to put schoo! savings over in 
a big way and make it a vital force for 
good in every community, some of our 
savings bankers have reached certain 
conclusions on the subject. Of these 
conclusions I have noted the following: 


(1) That the proper place to teach thrift 
is not only in the home but in the school 
reom as well; 

(2) That if America is ever to become a 
thrifty nation, the place to begin is with 
our American boys and girls; 

(3) That banks with savings departments 
are logically the proper institutions to get 
behind this movement; 

(4) That any system to be effective must 
have the close codperation of principals and 
teachers, and the best way to secure this 
cobperation is to give them a voice in di- 
recting how this work should be done; 

(5) That the best results can be obtained 
by relieving principals and teachers of as 
much detail as possible; and 

6) That school savings is not an invest- 
ment which will yield immediate profit to 
our banks, but is certain to prove an expense 
at least for some years. 


School savings was first introduced 
twenty years ago. It was short lived. 
Too many details for busy teachers to 
handle defeated the plan from its incep- 
tion. A second attempt was made a few 
years ago. However, it was tabled in 
favor of the Government which was then 
about to start its campaign for the sale 
of war stamps to school children. But 
in May 1922, school savings came back 
with a “punch”. The local clearing- 
house association went on record for the 
movement 100 per cent. strong. A com- 
mittee composed of two local bankers 
Was appointed to draft a system, to be 
known as the Los Angeles Plan of 
School Savings. This committee made 
@ careful study of other systems then in 
use in the United States and reached 
the conclusion that what Los Angeles 


needed was a new system differing in 
several ways from plans used elsewhere. 
If possible, certain objectionable fea- 
tures in other systems should be elim- 
inated. The new system must belong 
as much to the schools as to the banks, 
with representatives of local schools 
having a voice in formulating the plans 
inasmuch as they were expected to help 
carry them out later. Under the new 
system teachers must be relieved of 
practically all detail work in order that 
they will be free to devote the necessary 
time in which to do personal work in 
getting their pupils to save. Pupils 
should be brought in direct contact with 
a regular bank and not left to acquire 
an indirect banking experience through 
a school bank. ‘The system must be 
one in which all banks within the school 
district may join at any time. The cost 
of operating the Los Angeles system 
must be assessed to the member banks 
according to the ratio of savings de- 
posits at the last call prior to the time 
of levying an assessment. 

A choice of where pupils prefer to 
bank must be left to the discretion of 
parents and pupils. Bank members 
must not be permitted to advertise in- 
dividually to school children or in any 
way solicit their account, leaving this 
work entirely in the hands of the Asso- 
ciation. Nor can a member bank stim- 
ulate its dormant or inactive school 
savings accounts, this to be done by the 
Association at stated intervals for all 
members. Even the home safes to be 
used must be of special design and man- 
ufactured in Los Angeles, if possible. 
They must be attractive as well as port- 
able, durable, and must have an excep- 
tionally simple locking device in order 
to facilitate banks in handling the vast 
numbers that will be used. 

In the final analysis the Los Angeles 
Plan of School Savings must be broad- 
gauged enough to permit all banks to 
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Supervisor A. J. Gray addressing the children in a 100 per cent. school 


participate in it on equal terms and reap 
benefits accordingly. 

As the committee could find no plan 
in use which covered these points, it 
originated a new plan to fit the local 
situation. Under the proposed plan all 
literature must be prepared by members 
of the Association, none of it being 
copied or purchased from publishers. 


THE PLAN OUTLINED 


An association known as the Los 
Angeles Banks School Savings Associa- 
tion was organized to handle this work. 
Every bank in the Los Angeles school 
district either has or may at any time 
become a member by signing the Asso- 
ciation’s by-laws. To date fourteen 
parent banks have responded, bringing 
into the Association with them ninety- 
four branches. Each parent bank has 
one vote in the affairs of the Associa- 
tion. The Superintendent of Schools is 
also a member and enjoys all of the 
privileges accorded to bank members. 
A supervisor of savings forms the point 


of contact between the Association and 
the schools, while a clerk at Association 
headquarters handles al] details such as 
tabulating, files, typing, directing dis- 
tribution of supplies, giving information 
and answering all telephone and _per- 
sonal calls. 

The 165 schools in the Los Angeles 
District were divided into groups, the 
first group consisting of thirty elemen- 
tary schools. Each bank member was 
invited to nominate a certain number 
of schools to comprise the first group, 
and naturally selected those adjacent 
to its head office or one of its branches. 
Where two or more banks nominated 
the same school, the Superintendent of 
Schools nominated schools to fill the 
quota. Following this selection of the 
field to be worked, the supervisor sys- 
tematically introduced the system in the 
schools nominated. This he did by first 
tabulating certain necessary informa- 
tion, as for instance, the name of each 
school, its address, the name of the 
principal and teachers, and the enroll- 
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ment. Preceding his visit, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools sent a letter to each 
school to be visited, commending his 
work and bespeaking for him close 
cooperation from principal and teacher. 
Consequently when the supervisor 
called he was shown every considera- 
tion and principals and teachers were 
eager to codéperate with him in all his 
plans. By appointment, this supervisor 
appeared before the children in their 
classes and assemblies and in each in- 
stance spoke for about fifteen minutes. 
His talk was immediately supplemented 
by words of praise from the principals 
and teachers. Each child was given a 
bright orange colored folder and told 
to take it home to his parents. This 
folder outlined the plan and called at- 
tention to some of the benefits of being 
thrifty. On one end of the folder was 
a receipt which the parents were asked 
to sign jointly with the pupil. This 
receipt was returned to the school the 
following day and presented to the 
teacher and the pupil loaned free a 


handsome school safe. He was ad- 
monished to save his money by deposit- 
ing it in the safe whenever funds came 
into his possession. With the safe he 
was given an envelope containing four- 
teen slips of paper. Each slip con- 
tained the name of a bank member of 
the Association with the addresses of its 
head office and branches. Parents were 
asked to spread the slips out before 
them and make a choice of a bank or 
branch where the pupil’s account was 
to be opened later. 

When approximately $1.00 had been 
saved, the pupil was told to take the 
safe to the bank selected and there open 
a regular savings account. He was also 
advised that upon opening an account 
the safe would be returned to him so 
that he could continue to save as before 
He was promised a complimentary 
school ruler and pen holder and told 
that when he received a regular pass- 
book if he would take it to the principal 
of his school he would be presented 
with an honor button, which he was to 


Pupils of the Vernon Avenue School, Los Angeles, swearing allegiance to thrift 
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wear as a testimony to his little friends 
that he was a school saver and had a 
regular bank account. 


A LETTER FROM THE ASSOCIATION 


Following the opening of an account 
at the bank the young depositor re- 
ceives through the mail a large blue en- 
velope, which contains a letter reading 
as follows: 


To Our Little Savers:— 

We are glad to hear that you have opened 
a school savings bank account. We con- 
gratulate you on becoming a savings de- 
positor, and extend to you our best wishes 
for your success as a saver. 

Save your pennies, nickels, dimes and 
quarters, and before long you will have dol- 
lars in the bank. Your bank will pay you 
interest on your savings and this will help 
to make your balance grow. 

Tell your school friends that you have a 
bank account—and also tell them to get a 
home safe from their teacher, and when 
they have saved a dollar, take it to your 
bank and open a bank account. 

Save as much as you can, and some day 
you will have a lot of money, just like grown 
up folks. 

Wishing you success, 
LOS ANGELES BANKS SCHOOL SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATION 


A supply of these letters, printed, 
sealed and stamped was furnished each 
bank by the Association so that as ac- 
counts are opened, all the teller needs 
to do is to address the envelope and 
mail. 


INTENSE CULTIVATION OF THE FIELD 


Having installed the system in the 
first group of schools, the supervisor 
returns for a second, third and fourth 
call at intervals in order to perpetuate 
enthusiasm for the system and urge the 
opening of bank accounts by all of the 
pupils. At each call he meets the prin- 
cipals and teachers and reviews with 
them the work already done and lays 
plans for the future. He again ad- 
dresses the children and distributes to 
them new folders, which they are to 
take home to their parents. This folder 
is printed on bright colored paper so 


as to make it as attractive as possible. 
Like the first folder, it is addressed to 
parents. However, it treats with the 
subject of thrift from an entirely dif- 
ferent angle, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of having pupils open bank ac- 
counts without delay. Each time the 
supervisor visits these schools he ap- 
proaches the subject from a different 
angle. 

At first thought it would appear that 
the liberal distribution of literature 
under the Los Angeles Plan would prove 
to be expensive, but the contrary is 
the case. Under the plan all literature 
is prepared by members of the Associa- 
tion, and as it is distributed through 
the schools there is no distribution cost. 
Therefore the expense is simply a mat- 
ter of paper and ink. A folder costs 
but a small fraction of a cent. 


WHY THE PLAN IS EFFECTIVE 


Relieved of petty details, principals 
and teachers enter into the Los Angeles 
Plan of School Savings with an en- 
thusiasm which has insured for it what 
perhaps will grow into the greatest suc- 
cess of any school savings system today. 
Teachers have voluntarily assured the 
Association that their rooms will go 100 
per cent. for savings. They are hold- 
ing contests between rooms to see which 
room will reach 100 per cent. first. 
Parent Teachers Associations are obli- 
gating themselves to support the system 
unreservedly. The Superintendent of 
Schools and her staff are supporting the 
plan at every turn, while local banks are 
working together harmoniously and of 
one accord on every point. 

The demand for this system from 
elsewhere is very pressing. Many 
localities are only waiting until the Los 
Angeles plan has been thoroughly 
proven out before adopting it. 


RESULTS 


Thirty days from the date the system 
was installed in the first of the thirty 
schools, over 2000 regular savings ac 
counts were opened. These accounts 
are not to be confused with the penny 
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stamp or the small school savings ac- 
counts, for they are regular bank ac- 
counts and average as an opening 
deposit over $3.00. Sixty days from 
the date the system was installed in 
this first group, over 5000 term savings 
accounts were opened. Based upon 
present indications, 10.000 new term 
savings accounts should be secured dur- 
ing the year from the first thirty schools 


selected. 


gratifying and doubtless will prove that 
the accounts obtained by the Los 
Angeles Plan will cost less per account 
than most banks are accustomed to pay 
for accounts with a smaller initial de- 
posit. 


HIGH SCHOOLS NEXT——THEN INDUSTRIAL 
SAVINGS 


As soon as the elementary schools 
numbering 165 are reached, the system 


Parent-Teachers Association meeting at Vermont Avenue school, Los Angeles 


The second group consisted of sixty- 
five schools and work began with this 
group January 1, at which time the 
Association received delivery on 50,000 
specially designed safes, being manu- 
factured in Los Angeles and known as 
the Los Angeles School Safe. The third 
group consists of approximately seventy 
schools. Work on this third group be- 
gan May 1. It will require over 100,- 
000 safes costing approximately $30,- 
000 in order to reach the children in the 
elementary schools in the Los Angeles 
district. The results have been most 


mM 


will be extended to the junior and senior 
high schools, and following the com- 
pletion of work in these schools, a new 
association in Los Angeles will most 
likely be formed for the purpose of 
teaching thrift to workers in our fac- 
tories, offices and stores. 

The Los Angeles School Savings 
Bank Plan has demonstrated that a 
group of bankers can work together 
harmoniously and to a greater advan- 
tage and with less expense than is pos- 
sible where individual effort along com- 
petitive lines is employed. 





Sardes: Acropolis and Temple of Artemis 


The Gold of Croesus 
By T. Leslie Shear 


Lecturer in the Department of Art and Archaeology at Princeton University 


[Professor Shear has been engaged in exploration and research in Asia Minor at various 
intervals since 1910. He was a member of the staff of the Sardes Expedition in 1914, and was 
in charge of excavation there in 1922 when thirty small gold coins known as “staters’’, presumed 
to be the first ever made, and attributed to the reign of King Croesus in the Sixth Century B. C., 
were found at Sardes, in ancient Lydia, about sixty miles inland from Smyrna—THE EDITOR.) 


HE wealth of Croesus is prover- 
bial. “As rich as Croesus’, is a 
phrase common to English speech 
and frequent in English literature in 
reference to any excessive accumulation 
of riches. This usage is well founded 
in English tradition, for as early as the 
fourteenth century Chaucer in “The 
Monkes Tale” gives a version of the 
story of Croesus in several stanzas, be- 
ginning with the line: “This riche 
Cresus, whylom king of Lyde”. 
Chaucer took his material on this sub- 
ject from French sources which had 
inherited historical and mythological 
themes from Latin books and Roman 
writers, who in their turn borrowed 
freely from Greek and Lydian works 
that dated back almost to the very life- 
time of the king. 
For Croesus was an historical char- 
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acter. We have no very exact data in 
regard to his birth, which seems to have 
been about the year 596 B. C. but, at 
least, we are informed that he was born 
on the day of the celebration of the 
festival of Aphrodite. Nor is there any 
agreement among ancient authorities as 
to the time or manner of his death. He 
was one of the picturesque and romantic 
figures of the ancient world, and within 
a generation of his death his name and 
deeds were enveloped in a haze of 
mystery and poetry, from which the his- 
torical details of his life and character 
can only with great difficulty be de- 
termined. 

Long before the reign of Croesus the 
kingdom of Lydia was noted for its 
wealth and its prosperity. One of his 
predecessors on the throne, Kandaules, 
the last king of an earlier dynasty, some 
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time before the year 710 B. C., bought a 
painting, by the artist Boularchos, for 
its weight in gold. Gyges, an imme- 
diate ancestor of Croesus, is described 
as “rich in gold” by the poet Arch- 
ilochos, of the Island of Paros, who 
wrote his iambics about 650 B. C., that 
is, 100 years before the time of Croesus. 
From such reference it is apparent that 
Croesus was no parvenu and yet like 
other sons of wealthy men his path was 
not always a path of roses, and he was 
sometimes caught in the toils of financial 
distress. 

Alyattes, the king, his father, a 
shrewd financier, had heard tales of his 
son’s extravagant habits, and therefore, 
without warning, upon one occasion 
directed him to appear at Sardes on a 
fixed date with a body of mercenaries, 
which he must hire at his own expense. 
Croesus, in his despair, went to 
Sadyattes, the richest merchant of 
Lydia, to ask for a loan of the necessary 
funds. At first the merchant kept him 
waiting in an anteroom until his bath 
was finished, and then received him only 
to refuse the loan on the specious plea 
that Alyattes had many sons and he 
could not supply money to them all. 
Here is, indeed, a delightful tableau, 
with a very modern touch, of the prince 
who was to become the richest man of 
the ancient world nervously waiting 
with embarrassed anxiety as to the best 
manner of broaching the subject of a 
loan, before the door of a great mer- 
chant, who, with apparent equanimity, 
finished his bath before coming out to 
refuse the prince. As events tran- 
spired the merchant was guilty of a 
grave error of judgment for Croesus 
met his obligations by borrowing a thou- 
sand staters from a friend in Ephesus, 
and later when he became king con- 
fiscated the entire property of the 
Lydian merchant which he dedicated to 
the goddess, Artemis, while he repaid 
his friend with the gift of a wagon filled 
with gold 

In the time of Alyattes, 610 to 561 
B. C., the kingdom of Lydia was rich 
and powrrful, and several important 
reasons account for this political and 
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material development. When his grand- 
father, Ardys, was king, a wild tribe of 
barbarians from the north, called Cim- 
merians, had invaded and pillaged: the 
greater part of Asia Minor. Lydia was 
the first state to recover from this blow, 
and in the long period of fighting, which 
finally resulted in the expulsion of the 
barbarians, the king developed a large 
army that had become accustomed to the 
tradition of victory. Especially the 
Lydian cavalry was famous in antiquity, 
and the horsemanship of the people was 
heralded in poetry and in proverbs. If, 
for example, a Greek wished to refer 
by comparison to something incredible 
he mentioned the vision of a “Lydian 
riding on an ass”; or when the divine 
poetess wishes to set a measure to her 
affection Sappho cries, in her impas- 
sioned meter: “I would rather see 
Anactoria’s gracious step and radiant 
glance than the chariots and cavalry of 
the Lydians”. With this military 
power, then, at his command, Alyattes 
gradually imposed the Lydian yoke on 
many of his neighbors far and near, and 
as trade inevitably follows the flag, 
commercial affiliations were contracted 
between the Lydians and the Ionian 
Greeks in the West, and between the 
Lydians and the various peoples on the 
East. This trade movement that was 
guided by political expediency was con- 
firmed by geographical dispositions, for 
Sardes, capital of Lydia, lay on a great 
natural trade route that, from prehis- 
toric times, passed down the valley of 
the Hermus river, along which, in the 
era of the Persian hegemony, the ‘royal 
road” ran from Sousa to the Aegean sea. 
Add to these political and commercia] 
considerations the fact that the kings at 
Sardes had natural deposits of gold at 
their very threshold, on the slopes of 
Mt. Tmolus and in the waters of the 
Pactolus, and we have a complete pic- 
ture of the setting for the leap of the 
city of Sardes into a position of world 
supremacy. 


WEALTH OF THE KINGS OF LYDIA 


Some notion of the wealth of the 
kings of Lydia is given by the lavish- 
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ness of their presents to the distant 
shrine of Apollo at Delphi, in northern 
Greece. Herodotus records that Gyges, 
the first king of the Mermnad dynasty 
of which the last was Croesus, on being 
established on the Lydian throne, sent 
to Delphi many silver offerings and a 
great number of vessels of gold, includ- 
ing six gold goblets which weighed al- 
together thirty talents (worth $30,- 
000 ? ). Another historian, Phanias of 
Eresus, declares that this was the be- 
ginning of the wealth of the Pythian 
oracle, which before the time of Gyges 
had been without silver and without 
gold. Alyattes was the second of the 
Lydian kings to send gifts to Delphi, 
and among others presented a bowl and 
stand which, according to Herodotus, 
was of all the offerings at Delphi the 
most worth looking at. Thus from very 
early times the kings at Sardes were so 
abundantly supplied with gold that 
quantities of it were placed at the dis- 
posal of artists and goldsmiths for 
fabrication into utensils and _ orna- 
ments, of which liberal distribution was 
made even in far distant lands. Actual 
confirmation of this wealth of artistic 
gold products at Sardes has been made 
in the course of the recent American 
excavations, for in the tombs of the 
people, near the city, many gold objects 
of exquisite workmanship have been un- 
covered. No royal tomb has yet been 
found in spite of some preliminary in- 
vestigation at the tumuli, lecated about 
five miles north of Sardes, where, ac- 
cording to tradition and _historical 
records, the kings of Lydia were buried. 
Imagination is inadequate to conjure 
up the vision of the riches that await 
the fortunate excavator who may enter 
an unrifled tomb of one of these kings. 


LYDIAN UNIT OF CURRENCY 


Although the Lydians were thus from 
an early time abundantly familiar with 
the practice of refining gold and were 
highly skilled in the technique of its 
workmanship, nevertheless when they 
adopted a unit of currency for commer- 


cial exchange they did not make it of 
gold, but used the metal found in the 
neighborhood of Sardes, which was a 
natural alloy of gold and silver, and was 
called electrum by the Greeks. Ac- 
cording to Pliny the proportion of silver 
was one-fifth of the whole, but other 
authorities give it as one-fourth, and 
this latter ratio seems to have become 
more or less the standard, making thus 
a stated amount of electrum three- 
quarters of the value of a similar 
amount of gold. Because of the 
presence of this proportion of silver the 
metal has a light yellow color, and is, 
consequently, called by Herodotus and 
other Greek writers “white gold”. 
Homer describes the palace of Menelaus 
as decorated with electrum as well as 
with gold and silver, and on the site 
of Troy, Schliemann found many ob- 
jects made of this metal.  Electrum 
seems to have been a characteristically 
Lydian product, of which the vogue is 
suggested by the fact that of 117 ingots 
sent by Croesus to Delphi only four 
were of refined gold while the rest were 
of electrum. This white gold, then, 
was the metal used by the Lydians when 
they struck their first coins. Percy 
Gardner believes that it was selected 
in preference to gold for two chief rea- 
sons, first because it was harder and, 
therefore, more durable in circulation, 
and next because its value was not 
exactly fixed, like that of gold, and 
consequently there would be _ less 
temptation to melt down the coins and 
use the metal for other purposes. 


ROYAL GUARANTEE OF EARLY COINS 


As the Greek lexicographer, Pollux, 
groups as equally famous with the 
staters of Croesus the gold of Gyges 
there has been associated with Gyges 
a primitive coin of electrum, which is 
without design of any kind, but is 
simply marked with scratches across its 
surface. It soon became evident. how- 
ever, that if a specific coin were to be 
accepted at its face value in the local 
market place and, especially, in inter 
national trade, it was essential that it 
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should be guaranteed by the issuing 
power. The necessary guarantee was 
given by the seal or symbol of the king, 
stamped upon the coin, and in fact 
these early coins are simply lumps of 
metal that have received the dynast’s 
stamp. 

An extraordinary deposit of ninety- 
three of these early electrum coins, of 
which seventy-three are attributed to 
Sardes, was found by Hogarth in or 
near the basis of the cult statue of the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Head these coins range 


C. his son Croesus inherited a wealthy 
kingdom. But Croesus was a clever 
and ambitious man who used his inheri- 
tance only as a foundation for the con- 
struction of a greater empire. With 
his arms he subdued the neighboring 
nations until presently in all Asia 
Minor only the Lycians and Cilicians 
were free of his rule; by his diplomacy 
he contracted alliances with the Greek 
islands and with Sparta, a_ city 
reckoned at that time the most powerful 
in Greece; by his munificence he won 
recognition and friendship in many dis- 


Coins of Croesus found at Sardes; the upper row shows the obverse of the coins and the lower the reverse 


in date from 700 to 560 B. C., that is 
from the time of Gyges to the end of 
the reign of Alyattes, and include the 
earliest types without design, as well as 
the later specimens which are stamped 
with representations of the goat, the 
cock, and the lion. The attribution of 
these various types to specific members 
of the Lydian dynasty is quite con- 
jectural. except in the case of the coin 
that is decorated with the head of a lion, 
which is generally accepted as an issue 
of Alvattes because in some cases it 
bears an inscription which, interpreted 
either as Greek or Lydian letters, 
clear]; suggests the name of the king. 
The lion, too, as the royal symbol of the 
kings of Lydia would be the device 
naturally selected for use on the coins. 
On the death of Alyattes in 561 B. 


tant communities. It is impossible to 
reconstruct a convincing picture of the 
gorgeousness and magnificence of a 
semi-oriental court like that at Sardes, 
and we must be grateful for scraps of 
information that may be incidentally 
recorded by Greek and Roman writers. 

For example Plutarch gives a sug- 
gestion of the atmosphere of the court 
when he describes the visit there of 
Solon, the Athenian. “They say that 
Solon, coming to Sardes at the request 
of Croesus, was in the same condition 
as an inland man when first he goes to 
look at the sea, for as he fancies every 
river he meets with to be the ocean so 
Solon, as he passed through the court, 
and saw a great many nobles richly 
dressed and proudly attended with a 
multitude of guards and _ footboys, 
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thought everyone had been the king, till 
he was brought to Croesus, who was 
decked with every possible rarity and 
curiosity, in ornaments of jewels, purple 
and gold, that could make a grand and 
gorgeous spectacle of him’. Many wit- 
nesses, testifying to the magnificent 
liberality of the king, convince us that 
he was indeed an early representative 
of the type of “wealthy men who care 
not how they give”. 

On one occasion the Spartans sent to 
Sardes to purchase some gold with 
which to enrich a statue of Apollo; 
Croesus made them a gift of all they 
asked. At another time he permitted 
one whom he wished to honor to enter 
his treasury and take out all the gold 
he could himself carry, and only laughed 
when the man, Alemeon, came stagger- 
ing out with his boots and clothing 
stuffed with gold, with gold dust 
sprinkled on his head and beard and 
crammed into his mouth. The list of 
the presents sent by the king to Delphi 
and to other sanctuaries in Greece and 
in Asia Minor is astonishing for the 
number and the value of the objects, 
but in addition to his sumptuous offer- 
ings to the god at Delphi, on one oc- 
casion he did a most gracious act by 
giving also two gold staters to each of 
the Delphians. 


THE LYDIAN CURRENCY SYSTEM 


Now the “stater’”’ was the standard 
unit of the Lydian currency system. 
The word itself means simply a 
“weight”, an amount weighed, as the 
English pound was originally a pound 
of silver by weight. Coins weighing a 
fraction of the standard were also is- 
sued, such as a half stater, a third, a 
sixth, ete. Indeed, in the deposit of 
electrum coins at Ephesus there were 
some weighing as little as a ninety-sixth 
of a stater. But the gift made by 
Croesus to the Delphians consisted of 
gold staters, and from other literary 
sources we know that the gold staters of 
Croesus were famous. What, then, 
brought about the change of the mone- 
tary standard from electrum to gold? 


We have no knowledge of any great or 
specific event that occasioned this 
change, and the explanation of it is 
undoubtedly to be sought in commercial 
expediency. 

With the wide extension of the bor- 
ders of the Lydian empire under the 
brilliant leadership of Croesus, and 
with the consequential boom of inter- 
national trade, constant embarrassment 
must have been experienced, especially 
by foreign traders, in handling a mone- 
tary unit that was of variable value. 
The natural electrum which was current 
at Sardes at a fixed value by virtue of 
the signet of the king would be accept- 
able at Corinth or at Sousa only to the 
intrinsic value of the precious metal of 
its content. It is clear evidence, then, 
of the wisdom and foresight of Croesus 
that he should have realized that the 
establishment of a currency unit of 
universally recognized value was indis- 
pensable to the further development of 
the commercial potentialities of the 
state. 

The adoption of the gold standard 
for currency by Croesus of Lydia, about 
the year 560 B. C., is an event of extra- 
ordinary interest for the history of 
banking. The design adopted for the 
official seal of the new gold coins shows 
the forepart of a lion facing the fore- 
part of a bull. This change from the 
lion’s head which appears alone on the 
electrum coins of Alyattes made the new 
issue readily distinguishable. The rea- 
son for the coupling of the bull with 
the lion on these coins is not known, but 
the association of the bull and lion, 
usually in combat scenes, is common on 
artistic remains found in Asia Minor. 

In both groups of coins the figured 
design is placed on the upper part of 
the coin, the obverse, while on the lower 
side, the reverse, is seen a single or 
double incuse square. The method of 
striking the coin seems to have been 
quite simple. The molten metal was 
poured into an engraved die and then 
struck sharply from above with a punch 
and hammer, the squares on the reverse 
being thus merely the marks of the 
punch. The standard gold coin of this 
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type, the stater, was struck in two 
weights, the heavier weighing some- 
thing over ten grammes, the lighter 
weighing a little more than eight 
grammes. Scholars usually explain the 
presence of these coins of different 
weights as due to the use of two 
standards, the heavier coin being based 
on the Babylonian standard and intend- 
ed for inland trading, the lighter coin 
of the Phoenician standard being 
destined for dealings with the Ionian 
coast cities in the West. It is quite 
possible, however, that these staters of 
differing weight were not concurrently 
but successively used. 

The heavy gold coin is three-quarters 
the weight of the electrum stater which 
it displaced, and consequently at the 
normal ratio of electrum exchange has 
exactly the same value. Croesus, in 
organizing his radical fiscal reform 
which involved a change of metal for 
the coinage, could have done nothing 
wiser by way of propitiating public 
opinion than to make the new coins and 
the old interchangeable in value. When, 
however, the circulation of the gold 
coins had become established it was 
found that they were not convenient for 
trading purposes, because they bore the 
fractional relationship of two-thirds to 
the Phocaean stater that was used in 
the West. 

Croesus, therefore, by a slight reduc- 
tion in the weight of his unit to 8+ 
grammes, produced a coin that was one 
half the weight of the Phocaean 
standard in the West, and ten times the 
value of the Babylonian silver unit that 
was current in the East. The new coin 
was thus convenient for the use of all 
visitors to Sardes, and as the Croesean 
stater, par excellence, was famous 
throughout antiquity. In support of 
this view, according to which the stater 
of 10+ grammes would have been in 
circulation for only a short time, it may 
be noted that the heavier stater is much 
rarer than the other, only twelve speci- 
mens being cited in the list published 
by the numismatist, Regling, in 1915. 

This type of gold coin, with the 
representation of the lion and the bull 


on the obverse, was first identified as 
the famous Croesean stater in the year 
1840 by H. P. Borrell, the English con- 
sul in Smyrna, who secured a number 
of examples of the varicus weights from 
antiquity dealers and peasants, who in 
most cases reported that the coins had 
been found in Lydia. This attribution 
of the staters to Croesus is now uni- 
versally accepted, and yet there is no 


Vase which contained the gold of Croesus 


authentic record, up to this time, of the 
discovery of a single one at the Lydian 
capital of Croesus. 


THE THIRTY COINS FOUND AT SARDES 


Therefore the finding of thirty speci- 
mens at Sardes last spring by the 
American expedition furnishes the 
strongest corroborative evidence to sup- 
port the current view. The new coins 
were all found together in a small clay 
pot that is about four and one-half 
inches high. The pot is shown here and 
also a photograph of some of the coins. 
The vase was lying about two feet below 
the surface of the ground, on the slope 
of a hill, a little to the north of the 
site of the temple of Artemis, which 
occupies the central part of the illustra- 
tion at the beginning of this article. 
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The coins are all of the lighter type 
of Croesean stater, and are approx- 
imately similar in weight, the lightest 
weighing 8.00 grammes, and the heav- 
iest 8.094 grammes. The total weight 
of the thirty is 241.535 grammes, and 
the average is 8.051. The coins of 
this category previously known were 
listed by Dr. Regling in 1915. They 
are forty-four in number weighing to- 
gether 353.94 grammes, or an average 
of 8.044 gr. each, which is very close to 
the average for the units of the new 
hoard. 

Such a uniformity in weight among 
these early coins is partly due to the 
fact that the Lydians possessed an ad- 
mirable means of testing the purity of 
their gold by the use of their famous 
touchstone. This method, which is 
described by Theophrastus and other 
Greek and Roman writers, consists sim- 
ply of rubbing the gold beside a known 
standard, on a special stone found in 
early times in Lydia alone, and called 
by Greeks and Romans “basanos” after 
its Lydian name, or more simply “the 
Lydian stone’. The possession of this 
simple means of testing the purity of 
the metal may be a sufficient explana- 
tion of the fact that the Lydians were 
first of the ancients to issue gold coins. 

Especially in view of this knowledge 
and practice of the Lydians it seemed 
important and desirable to test the qual- 
ity of the Lydian gold as it exists in the 
coins that have been found in Lydia. 
The specific gravity of several coins of 
this type is reported by Mr. Head in 
the British Museum catalogue of the 
coins of Lydia. In one case the specific 
gravity proved to be 19.29, “which is 
higher than that of pure gold (19.28)”’. 
In another case it was 19.24. 

In order to confirm this evident fact 
of the purity of Lydian gold I sub- 
mitted one of the coins from Sardes to 
Dr. George F. Kunz, the mineralogical 
specialist attached to Tiffany & Co. of 
New York. Dr. Kunz called on his 
gold expert to make a test of the coin, 
and he, to my great astonishment, used 
the method of the touchstone, just as it 
had been used by the masters of the 


treasury of Croesus in the middle of the 
sixth century B. C. The stone, more- 
over, is still called today by its Lydian 
name, being geologically known as 
“basanite”. By this test the coin from 
Sardes was declared by the expert to 
be of a weight of twenty-three karats, 
or about .958 fine. 

But the ancients themselves recog- 
nized that the test of metal by the touch- 
stone was not absolutely accurate; and 
we know that evidence secured by 
specific gravity often greatly differs 
from the results of actual chemical 
analysis. Therefore accurate knowledge 
of the composition of Lydian gold 
through a scientific assay was a very 
desirable aim to seek. It was, however, 
unthinkable to mutilate one of the new 
staters found at Sardes, but fortunately 
I was able to secure a coin of Croesus 
of the same type at the auction sale of 
Dupriez at Brussels in November 1922, 
and from this specimen sufficient metal 
was taken, .991 gramme, to permit of an 
accurate analysis. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CROESUS COIN 


Through the kind offices of Dr. Kunz 
this sample was submitted to the expert 
assayers, Ledoux & Co. of New York, 
who gave the following certificate of 
analysis, which, because of its impor- 
tance, will be quoted in full: 


After removing foreign iron by magnetic 
treatment: Gold 98.13 per cent. ; silver, about 
1.60 per cent.; Iron .15 per cent.; platinum, 
about .02 per cent. 

Nore: Only an approximate figure may 
be given for the silver, since it is impos- 
sible to determine this element within two 
or three-tenths per cent. on the amount of 
sample available. There can be no question 
about the presence of a very small propor- 
tion of platinum, although the actual figure 
obtained by analysis may not be strictly 
reliable owing to the small amount of the 
sample. The sample does not contain copper. 


This analysis, thus, proves that the 
Croesean stater is made of almost pure 
gold. It is, therefore, comparatively 


soft, and consequently the design ™ 
most of those that have been discovered 


is badly rubbed and worn. In the hoard 
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that was found last spring, however, 
many of the coins have sharp and clear 
designs, an indication that they had been 
very little in circulation. It is probable 
that they were buried shortly after they 
were minted, and it is possible that the 
occasion of the burial was the siege and 
capture of the city of Sardes by Cyrus 
and the Persians in the year 546 B. C. 
At such a time of crisis and peril it is 
customary for cautious individuals to 
bury their treasures, and at Sardes we 
know that it was largely done, for after 


W 


4 


his capture Croesus advised Cyrus to 
prevent the victorious soldiers from pil- 
laging the city, and promised, if that 
were done, to urge the citizens to bring 
their wealth voluntarily and give to the 
Persian king. Fortunately this small 
treasure of thirty gold staters, which, in 
actual content, is about equal to $150, 
was not surrendered to the hands of 
the conqueror, but was left and for- 
gotten in its hiding place, until the ex- 
cavator’s spade revealed it in April 
1922. 


S 


“He Who Gets Slapped”’ 


Concerning the Derision of Banks and Bankers by Syndicate 
Columnists and Cartoonists, and What Can be Done About it 


By Frank Hilton Madison 


6 ND don’t forget the bank ac- 
A account gets $5”, Mrs. 
Blake reminded her husband. 

Charles Blake agreed readily, looking 
up from the sporting page of the morn- 
ing newspaper. He would have agreed 
to anything that morning. He had 
slipped out before breakfast was ready 
and got the newspaper from the corner. 
Gee, it was a great morning! It was 
too fine a morning to even look at his 
favorite comic picture “How to Start 
the Day Wrong’. It was a great day 
to be out. fine for a ball game, he re- 
flected. Naturally, his thoughts turned 
toward the sport page first and he found 
his favorite team had won again. 

All was right in the world. 

After slipping into his coat, he looked 
at his watch and decided he had time to 
walk three blocks over to the main car 
line and avoid transferring. As he 
walked by the drug-store at the corner 
he noticed a poster in the window with 
two inch black letters: 


‘BANK FUNDS FLIT” 


Blake paid little attention to it. But 
at the little bakery there it was again in 
the window: 


“BANK FUNDS FLIT” 


He knew what it was. It was one of 
the posters that the morning paper was 
sending out every day. They were made 
from some of the same pictures that 
were used in the newspaper. When a 
picture came in two cuts were made 
from it and a printing press was set 
to work running off the posters. These 
posters were taken out by the drivers 
of the newspaper delivery wagons and 
left at the places opening early in the 
morning. By daylight they were ap- 
pearing in a number of store windows. 

This one had a picture of a bank that 
had been closed the day before because 
there was a shortage of funds and one 
of the officials had been involved with 
a woman. Blake saw it several times 
before he got to the car-line—in a little 
confectionery and even a shoe repair 


shop. 
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But he paid little attention to it be- 
cause he knew it was not the bank in 
which he and his wife had their little 
account. He had been made to feel that 
even his little account was welcome and 
therefore had confidence in “his bank”. 
Nevertheless the words “Bank Funds 
Flit” had been sub-consciously im- 
pressed upon him. 

When he reached the office the bank 
failure was brought a little closer home. 
One of the boys had put in several hun- 
dred dollars, and how much of it he 
would get back was quite naturally the 
subject of office gossip. Of course there 
were the usual office pessimists who de- 
clared their distrust of all banks and 
bankers. Blake told his fellows that not 
all banks were like that and spoke his 
belief that good sound men were behind 
the one he was using. Nevertheless the 
seed of doubt had commenced to sprout. 

Now some bankers may expect to be 
told that Blake became upset and in- 
stead of adding $5 to his savings ac- 
count as he had promised his wife, with- 
drew all that he had put in, after think- 
ing things over that day. He did 
nothing of the sort. The five went in 
when he found time to visit the bank. 

But the posters “Bank Funds Flit” 
did flash across his vision when he went 
home that night. And they were still 
in the windows of several stores when 
he went to work the next day, new pic- 
tures being pasted to the bottoms of 
them. In fact some stores left these 
picture-posters in for a week or more. 
There was long life to the reminder 
that: 


“BANK FUNDS FLIT” 


Blake wasn’t particularly interested 
in this bank closing, except that he felt 
sorry for the boy in the office who had 
money in it. And his concern for his 
comrade was soon ended for it was an- 
nounced that steps had been taken so 
that depositors would not lose. Yet 
despite his willingness to forget the 
subject Blake was doomed to be re- 
minded for many a day that banks and 


bankers were to be looked upon with 
suspicion. 

You see the humorists had not yet 
had their chance at the subject of banks 
which were now in the public mind. 

Like a great many other people, 
Blake read two papers, one in the morn- 
ing and one in the evening. As he was 
a great baseball fan, he read the sport- 
ing page first. The different sporting 
pages had “columns” made up of jokes 
and contributions. Of course timeliness 
is considered a valuable factor so Blake 
in a few days found this in the 
“column” on the sporting page: 


DUSTING OFF THE OLD ONES 


Bank Examiner—Where’s the cashier? 
Gone for a rest? 
President—No, to avoid it. 


It had been sent in by some reader 
who thought it the proper time to 
spring it. 

Other contributors were encouraged 
by the column editor’s liking for squibs 
at the expense of banks so they pre- 
pared their offerings along that line. 

This particular column is syndicated. 
It is read in many small towns as well 
as large. 

The idea that banks and bankers were 
not all that they should be began to re- 
semble a snowball rolling down hill, 
getting larger the longer it rolled. 

So Blake, without moving out of his 
seat, was presented with various com- 
ments upon banking for a week or ten 
days. He got them in the “columns”, 
on the sporting page, in the editorials 
in the “Letters from Subscribers” and 
even from the syndicated features which 
were purchased from out of town. 

The comments he read were written 
to apply to bankers anywhere. And 
some of them appeared in departments 
that were syndicated to newspapers all 
over the country. 

Here are samples of some of the 
things that appeared within the next ten 
days: 

Lives of bankers oft remind us, 

Not to chase a butterfly; 


Lest we, departing, leave behind us, 
Banks that blossomed but to die. 
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WINNIE WINKLE, THE BREADWINNER. Most Husbands Are Strangers to Their Wives 
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A typical example of the comic strip treatment of banks 


This was thought good enough to put 
an artist to work drawing a little sketch 
for it. 

This too, was in a 
“column’’. 

“Just for one happy day let me ask’, 
inquired a “contrib”, “What cares a 
bank president for depositors’ money or 
a March wind for longer skirts?” 

Along about this time one of the 
papers in Blake’s town ran a syndicated 
feature by this fellow Will Rogers. 
Blake had heard of him; he was that 
fellow who spun the rope in the Follies 
and nearly everybody in the country 
had seen him in the movies. This fellow 
Rogers was good, everybody said, so 
Blake read his funny article. 

Now Blake couldn’t tell whether this 
fellow Rogers was just kidding or not 
when he wrote about bankers and mort- 
gages and “a sucker-game”. Sometimes 
it read like he was in earnest and again 
like he was sarcastic. Anyway there 
was one place where it sounded like he 
was joking: 


syndicated 


So you see it’s not from a personal view 
- I am abolishing banks. It’s just that 

I don’t thing these boys realize really what 
a menace they are. As far as being good 
fellows, personally, I have heard old-timers 
talk down home in the Indian Territory, 
and they say the James and Dalton boys 


were the most congenial men of their day 
too. 


What bankers was he talking about? 
The headline of the article said “the 


country’s bankers”. The article was 
printed in papers in different parts of 
the country. 


Again and again Blake saw within 
ten days humorous items insinuating 
that bankers were crooked, weak, heart- 
less, glum and surly. Some of them 
applied only to the situation in his town 
and others to bankers in general. If 
Blake had only known it some of those 
referring to bankers in general had 
come to the newspapers from the syndi- 
cates and were appearing in the same 
form in nearly all other territories. 

Blake could have picked up the local 
paper in a great many other cities and 
town and found the story about the 
banker whose glass eye was detected 
because it had the most human look; the 
article on zones that said, “Before get- 
ting in to see president of bank, you 
must insult your way through office boy 
and stenographer zone”. or the poem in- 


cluding: 


“There is hatred in the glitter of the 
paying teller’s eye.” 


These things, he might have learned, 
were written for national consumption. 
They are supposed to be the kind of 
humor that is in demand. 

“But why pick on the banks and 
bankers?” Blake might have asked if he 
had been deeply concerned instead of 
slowly absorbing the idea that banks 
do not amount to much after all. 

If Blake had been interested enough, 
he could have gone to a writer of 
humor and found out something that not 
many bankers know. And that is: Banks 
apparently are regarded as safe victims 
for joke-writers. 
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“No joke is a wise joke if it is of- 
fensive to a considerable proportion of 
the readers of a periodical’, he would 
find that a professional writer of humor 
had said... “It is quite safe to get 
flippant over plumbers and their alleged 
scandalous charges, but it would never 
do to make the same remarks about 
bricklayers for instance. The plumbers 
are calloused by this time, but the brick- 
layers would be touchy. Similarly, one 
can make a comic charge that the milk- 
man is selling water, but an inference 
that the jeweler is mixing copper with 
his gold would probably result in serious 
trouble. Both insinuations are equally 
false, yet one is safe, and the other is 
so long as individual firms are not men- 
tioned. Generalities are essential in 
humorous exaggerations.” 

But what the Blakes of the country 
do is to keep on reading and reading 
jokes about bankers and ultimately ac- 
cepting the idea that some of the things 
at least are true. What effect it has 
upon the relations with the public and 
with business any banker can decide for 
himself. 

This unfavorable picture of banking 
is impressed upon the Blakes because as 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould said re- 
cently in Harper’s Monthly: “A joke 
does not carry unless it refers to some- 
thing that everyone is aware of or in- 
volves an absolutely general sentiment. 
The humorist has nothing to do with 
special minorities. His appeal is to the 
man in the street. In that sense humor 
must always be broad.” 

But can the bankers become calloused 
to the type of humor which is not good- 
natured? There is a different between 
friendly jokes and those with a sting 
of malice which are written by profes- 
sional writers who are cynical. And 
if any banker doubts that there is 
cynicism among newspaper workers let 
him verify the eighth difficulty suggest- 
ed when the Michigan Press Club 
planned to outline a “Code of Ethics for 
Newspapers” which would “contend for 
fairness and for justice toward all in- 
dividuals, interests or issues dealt with 
in the newspaper columns”. It was 


pointed out that one of the dangers to be 
met was: 


“Treating serious subjects flippantly, 
The tendency to become a newspaper 
cynic.” 


Bankers should not accept the state- 
ment of the professional humorist that 
“the plumbers became calloused’’. This 
is one of the things referred to by 
Ernest Elmo Calkins, a well-known ad- 
vertising man writing recently in 
Scribner’s for March 19238, when he 
said that: ‘The power of a jest to ad- 
vertise adversely has demonstrated it- 
self to the -extreme discomfort of at 
least two industries.” The plumbers 
started a crusade against the jokes but 
it soon died down. 

As recently as April 1923, the jewel- 
ers of the country were being urged 
through their trade journals to take 
definite steps to end jokes and other 
articles, which were being run through 
nalice or carelessness, to the disadvan- 
tage of jewelers. 

Bankers all over the country can be 
affected by jokes, sent out by syndicate 
services, which are run in their local 
papers through careless editing. No one 
outside the newspaper business or who 
has not been in close contact with a 
large number of papers realizes the ex- 
tent of this syndicating business. Even 
weeklies now use syndicate material. It 
was one of the three trends which Don 
C. Seitz of the New York World re- 
cently declared dangerous before a con- 
vention of publishers in the East. 

“During the last few years’’, he said, 
“the policy of syndicating newspaper 
material has grown to huge proportions, 
and to my mind it has had a curious 
effect. I am convinced that it is de- 
stroying talent. . . . There is too much 
of a sameness about syndicate material.” 

Slams at the bank inevitably find 
their way into the comic strips and are 
broadcast through the country. ‘There 
are now 200 different comic strips being 
syndicated. Less than 10 per cent. of 
the daily papers in the country, even in 
the smaller cities are without them. 
Pick up a stack of country weeklies and 
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you will find that many of them are be- 
ginning to use such service. 

" Naturally it takes lots of ideas to 
keep these comic strips going six and 
seven days a week. Therefore the un- 
imaginative artists fall back upon the 
plan of illustrating jokes they have 
clipped. Most bankers have heard the 
old joke about the man who being called 
by his bank and informed of an over- 
draft, retorted that he didn’t call the 
bank up when he had a balance of 
$500. Less than a week before this 
article was written that old joke was 
prolonged into a series of pictures and 
sent out to the subscribing newspapers 
by one of the syndicates. 

What steps can the local banker take 
when something injurious appears in 
the local paper. First, he might adjust 
it with the local paper. And he doesn’t 
need to threaten to withdraw his adver- 
tising. He can calmly point out to the 
publisher, something that likely has not 
occurred to newspaper men. They are 
weakening the pulling power of their 
advertising columns. They are setting 
up in the minds of the readers two op- 
posing ideas. The bank advertising de- 
clares that it performs a needed and 
legitimate service. 'The humorist sets 
up the idea that it does not. Teach the 
reader to discredit the bank’s advertis- 
ing and he is taught to discredit all the 
advertising in the newspaper. 

As a matter of fact a good deal of the 
stuff gets into the papers through lack 
of attention. It does not occur to the 
men handling the copy that the para- 
graph or picture is really injurious. Let 
a protest at the injustice of untrue 
statements be made in a friendly man- 
ner and there are few newspaper of- 
fices that will not immediately issue an 
order to the editorial staff to watch for 
offending material in both local and 
syndicated offerings. 

Another way to change the situation 
is to use the weapon of humor to ad- 
vantage. As Mr. Calkins pointed out in 
his article in Seribner’s: 

“Humor, the editors say is the most 
precious thing they buy, which must 
mean that the public, the same public 


that reads the advertisement is fond of 
it. If so, it is wise to try and use it 
in the advertising.” 

For instance this trend toward humor, 
fostered by the syndicated comics and 
columns was recognized by the First 
National Bank and Iowa State Savings 
Bank of Burlington, lowa. Taking the 
title of a popular cartoon series the ad- 
vertisement was headed: 


WONDER WHAT A SAVINGS PASS 
BOOK SAYS 


“Here I am gathering dust on my master’s 
book shelf. He takes down other books to 
study. Some day he will realize my im- 
portance. I hope it isn’t too late when he 
wakes up. A tiny $10 entered in my bal- 
ance column and he could easily have saved 
a thousand since he got me. Ah, well, I'll 
have to wait and hope. Maybe he will see 
a newspaper recital of my troubles that 
will start him thinking. Then he will take 
me often to the 

First Nationa Bank, 
Iowa Strate Savincs Bank. 


A Chicago shoe store sensed the in- 
terest of this popular interest in the 
humorous features and once a week it 
runs a page ad largely made up of 
parodies upon the different features that 
are found in The Chicago Tribune. It 
has a “Spinal Column” containing real 
wit (and also advertises shoes), bur- 
lesques of “What’s Wrong With This 
Picture?” and different contests which 
the paper is conducting. Fanny Butcher, 
the literary editor of The Chicago 
Tribune had been getting letters from 
different noted authors, answering her 
question as to what book they would 
rather have written than any other. 
This shoe store published a pseudo let- 
ter from Miss Butcher in which she was 
supposed to have answered the question 
as follows: 

I’m not quite sure, but I think a nicely 
bound check book on Cousin George Rey- 
nold’s exquisite 16mo bank. Of course, you 
understand that I should not want the book 
to be finished—there are some books that 
are so convincing in their earlier chapters 
and yet disappointing at the end. 


When more local banks can give the 
Blakes of the country good-natured ad- 
vertisements like these to read then the 
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Blakes will have a better understanding 
of the atmosphere of banks than when 
the promise of friendliness is offered in 
a too high sounding manner. And such 
ideas of the bank will drive out the 


older ideas, emphasized by posters and 
cynical writers, harping upon the 
theme: 


“BANK FUNDS FLIT” 


ae 


Overlooking the Sales Opportunity 


A Perfunctory Letter Which Not Only Missed the Bull’s-Eye of 
Constructive Selling, but Proved to be More Than 
100 Per Cent. Bad Advertising 


By G. W. Bittel 


Manager Service Department, Harvey Blodgett Company 


IRST, let it be clearly understood 

that this is not an imaginary Pull- 

man car tete-a-tete. It is a true 
story, based on first-hand facts. And 
every banker who reads it will see an 
answer to a few of the ‘““why” questions 
on the transferring of many good ac- 
counts, the resultant shrinkage in de- 
posits, and other evidences of business 
deterioration. 

Advertising—What is it? Someone 
has well said that it is “The art of 
stating the truth attractively, done for 
the purpose of establishing confidence 
to the end that customers may be se- 
cured”. 

And salesmanship—lIsn’t it practical- 
ly the same thing? Yes, as a matter 
of fact, advertising is printed salesman- 
ship. 

Edward Mott Woolley says that mod- 
ern banking is 50 per cent. salesman- 
ship. John H. Puelicher, president of 
the American Bankers Association, re- 
ferring to banks from the advertising 
standpoint, reeently stated that new 
business development is clearly a mat- 
ter of merchandising. 

Here is a letter. What’s the mat- 
ter with it? Very much more than is 
apparent on the surface, vou may be 
sure. 


Dear Sir; 

The rent on your safe deposit box, No. 
1083 will be due December 28, and we 
would appreciate your mailing us a check 
for $4.00 at your earliest convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Cashier. 

A well-known authority to whom the 
letter was recently submitted figura- 
tively threw up his hands in despair and 
stated that, “Virtually all bank letters 
ignore the opportunity for salesman- 
ship”. He further conceded that this 
letter was “typical, as like as two peas, 
to nearly 100 per cent. of the safe de- 
posit rental notices”. Quite a signifi- 
cant statement, we should say, from 
one whose judgment on such subjects, is 
unquestioned. 

While specially typewritten, the no- 
tice bore only a rubber stamp repro- 
duction of the cashier’s signature. It 
was mailed in December 1922, a week 
or so before Christmas, by a national 
bank in one of Missouri’s livest cities. 
The recipient, a close personal friend 
of the writer, will be referred to as Mr. 
Burns. 

He is a capable young executive, com- 
manding a very good salary as secre- 
tary of a sales organization which en- 
joys an unusually high standing among 
the foremost concerns of its kind in 
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America. His active young wife is in 
many ways a “business partner”. Their 
little boy is about seven years of age. 

The credit standing of Mr. Burns is 
of the highest;° and, because of the 
estate he has already built up, his pres- 
ent salary, and the promising future 
which lies ahead of him, he would qual- 
ify as a most desirable bank customer 
anywhere. 

He opened his account with the na- 
tional bank in question, not because of 
any special convenience of location, but 
due to a long-standing friendship with 
one of the vice-presidents. 

With these interesting and pertinent 
facts forming the background, let us 
consider the evidences of glaringly poor 
salesmanship on the part of Mr. 
Cashier. 

Not only is the letter itself curt and 
cold, utterly lacking in that necessary 
personal tone—‘“humanics”, if you 
please—which goes so far in building 
business; but not the slightest effort is 
exerted to interest Mr. Burns in con- 
tinuing his box for another year, or in 
renting a larger one. Nor is there any 
hint that the other departments of the 
bank might be used with benefit. 

This little national bank—with big 
ambitions for future growth—has a very 
well organized special department for 
women customers, and a fully equipped 
savings department. Certainly, the 
active young wife of a successful, high- 
salaried executive is a perfect prospect 
for any women’s department. You new 
business managers of vision, can you 
a letting such an opportunity get 

y! 

What a wonderful chance to suggest 
4 savings account for the little boy as 
the best kind of a Christmas gift, mak- 
ing it possible for him to begin the new 
year with a basis of his thrift educa- 
tion already established. 

Just think of it, two of the most im- 
portant sales points at the disposal of 
this young cashier, fairly “shouting” at 
him; and they were entirely overlooked. 

And how about suggesting to the cus- 
tomer that he mention these complete 
facilities to his friends? Well, Mr. 
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Burns did mention them anyway; but 
only after reading the above letter in 
a negative frame of mind. He had 
formerly been a banker with progressive 
“selling” ideas, and had closely studied 
sales opportunities and methods inside 
the bank. Therefore, is it any wonder 
that he took special delight in graph- 
ically reciting details of the incident to 
a number of his business acquaintances? 

In line with the suggestion made by 
the gentleman quoted in an earlier para- 
graph, you may hear some banker say, 
“Well, that’s just like the letter we use, 
and we never lost any business because 
of it”. Didn’t he, though? Does he 
really know? How many accounts 
closed without giving any reason? How 
many accounts closed or transferred and 
merely stated, “Everything is O. K.”? 
It has been our experience that many 
times a customer will follow the lines of 
least resistance by indicating that every- 
thing is satisfactory when it is not. 
Furthermore, does this banker know 
what opportunities for increasing the 
business of a patron have been neglected 
or entirely overlooked? 

This happens to be one case where 
the inside facts were available. The 
big point is that the blunt letter brought 
to the foreground of the customer’s 
memory all the little discourtesies and 
other disagreeable instances connected 
with the transaction of his business at 
the bank—and magnified them. 

It may be said, “Yes, but this de- 
positor must have been quite sensitive 
to take exceptions to a letter of that 
kind”. Not necessarily so, but suppose 
that he was sensitive. Let any bank 
officer ask his teller how many sensitive 
patrons he has. Let him consult his 
records for the number of accounts 
closed or transferred with “No reason”. 
Then it will be made quite clear that it 
pays to take thoroughly into account 
every single instance of dissatisfaction 
that comes up. Banking business, like 
any other business, is built upon the in- 
fluence of satisfied customers; and one 
disgruntled, negative-talking customer 
is a mighty weak link in the chain of ele- 
ments that make for growth—no matter 
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what the cause. Therefore, when a 
poorly constructed safe deposit letter is 
found to be the cause, let’s analyze it 
thoroughly and make it strong. If, as 
our friend has stated, every bank in the 
country is using a lifeless safe deposit 
letter similar to the one appearing in 
this article; then isn’t it high time that 
every bank in the country get busy and 
eliminate this big negative influence 
without a moment’s delay; and, with no 
added expense, replace it with a strong, 
aggressive, business-building appeal? 

It is difficult to determine whether 
such errors of omission are made simply 
because of inefficiency, or whether they 
are the result of more serious, careless 
indifference. 

Certain it is that herein lies the rea- 
son why the results from hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of work done by 
advertising and new business depart- 
ments are constantly counteracted by 
senior and junior officers. 


uw 


TR 


Need it be here stated that as a re- 
sult of negative impressions created by 
the letter, and because of memories of 
numerous unsatisfactory transactions jt 
revived, Mr. Burns immediately relin- 
quished his safe deposit box? Also, he 
transferred his account, and put into 
motion word-of-mouth “advertising” 
which will prove very costly to the na- 
tional bank in question. Then, too, there 
will be a real kick-back upon one per- 
fectly good embryo bank president— 
the unthinking cashier. 

A rolling stone of dissatisfaction de- 
velops incredible momentum, and carries 
with it much weighty “moss” of nega- 
tive advertising. 

Let’s take this specific case as an 
example and analyze all our letters; 
let’s make them selling, merchandising 
messages instead of repelling, antagon- 
izing missives. 

Let’s stop that rolling stone. 


Our Combined Income the Largest in the World 


S a nation, our combined income is 
the largest in the world. In 1920- 
21, the amount was $59,300,000,000. 
In 1922 and 1923 this amount will be 
considerably larger. Uncle Sam keeps 
a watchful eye on the national income 
to take his tax tribute in payment for 
Governmental services, says the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
Few of those who pay taxes know, 
except in a general way, how huge is 
the total amount or how the money is 
spent. In 1920-21, Federal, state and 
local taxes amounted to $8,489,000,000. 
Of this stupendous sum, the Federal tax 
alone was $4,903,000,000. State taxes 
totaled $1,126,000,000, and local taxes 
$2 460,000,000. 
Federal receipts from all sources in 
1921-22 were $4,109,104,151, 86.9 per 
cent. of which came from taxation. With 


this amount as cash capital on which to 
conduct the business of Federal Gov- 
ernment, Uncle Sam provided for the 
following disbursements: 

Interest on the public debt, $991, 
000,759, or 26.1 per cent. of the cash 
capital; war and navy, $931,505,912, 
or 24.5 per cent.; public debt retire- 
ment, $422,694,600 or 11.1 per cent.; 
veterans’ bureau $400,691,610, or 10.6 
per cent. ; pensions, $253,807,983, or 6.7 
per cent.; Federal control of transpor- 
tation, $139,469,451, or 3.7 per cent.; 
Shipping Board, $87,205,732 or 2.3 per 
cent.; all other disbursements, $568, 
931,453, or 15 per cent. Disburse- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1922 were therefore $3,795,302,500, 
or $303,801,651 less than the total Fed- 
eral receipts. 
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Bank Organization and Functions 
Article III of a Reading Course in Banking 
By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank and instructor in banking, New York and Hudson 
County (New Jersey) Chapter, American Institute of Banking 





I. Organization Banking Types: 
1. National-Chartered Banks 

a. National banks. 

b. Federal Reserve banks. 

c. Postal savings banks. 

d. Federal land (farm loan) 
banks with system of 
national farm loan 
associations. 

e. Joint-stock land banks. 

f. Federal foreign banking 
corporations. 

2. State-Chartered Banks 

a. State banks. 

b. Trust companies. 

c. Savings banks. 

d. Building and loan associa- 
tions. 

e. Safe deposit companies. 

f. Mortgage companies. 

g. Title insurance companies. 

h. Investment companies. 

i. Industrial banks (Morris 
Plan companies). 

j. Land banks. 

k. Credit unions. 

1. Personal loan companies. 

m. Foreign banking corpora- 
tions. 

3. Private Banks 


II. Functional Banking Types: 

1. Commercial, e. g., national 
banks and state banks. 

2. Savings. 

3. Trust (or fiduciary). 

. Investment, e. g., securities 
companies and bond houses. 

5. Mortgage, e. g., title and 
mortgage companies, and 
building and loan associations. 





OUTLINE OF ARTICLE III. 


6. Reserve (central or bankers’) 
banks, e. g., Federal Reserve 
banks. 


III. Functions of, and facilities offered 
by, a metropolitan commercial bank: 

1. To receive demand and time 
deposits. 

2. 'To pay out money. 
3. To discount notes, acceptances, 
and bills of exchange. 

. To lend credit by making ad- 
vances, and by issuing letters 
of credit and accepting bills 
drawn thereunder. 

. To transfer money at home and 
abroad. 

i}. To make collections and facili- 
tate exchanges. 

. To issue circulating notes (re- 
stricted to Federal Reserve 
banks, and national banks). 

. To issue’ drafts, cashier’s 
checks, and certified checks. 

. To invest in Government or 
other securities. 

. To deal in gold coin and 
bullion. 

11. To deal in foreign exchange. 
12. To act in individual and cor- 
porate trust capacities. 

. To act as depository and fiscal 
agent for the Government 
(national banks) and any of 
its civil subdivisions (national 
and state banks). 

. To receive special deposits and 
furnish means for the safe- 
keeping of valuables. 

. To act as insurance agent (by 
national banks in towns of less 
than 5000). 








N analysis of the banking laws of 
the United States and of the 
various states reveals the fact 

that no less than twenty distinct bank 
organization types are now doing busi- 
hess in this country. These are shown 
in the above outline. In addition to the 


banking types indicated above, more- 
over, and beyond the jurisdiction of the 
supervising bank authorities are the 
investment bankers, stock exchange 
brokers, note brokers, foreign exchange 
brokers, commercial credit companies, 
and pawnbrokers, which are not usually 
1017 
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subject to regulation other than that 
provided through licensing. In view of 
this range of diversity, it is not surpris- 
ing that business executives, banking 
students, and even bankers themselves, 
should be somewhat confused as to what 
all this means. 

Perhaps the best method of account- 
ing for these numerous types of bank 
organizations is to show the origin of 
the need for particular banking facili- 
ties. This may be accomplished by 
vizualising the progress of a typical 
successful business man from the time 
he enters his business career until he at- 
tains financial independence and retires 
from active business life. 

Normally, the first bank relationship 
of the average individual is with a sav- 
ings institution. The young man who 
first enters business as an employee has 
only a small surplus for savings, and is 
not yet ready or sufficiently well- 
informed to invest his earnings more 
profitably, and yet safely. While sav- 
ings banks furnish the chief specialized 
machinery for collecting and investing 
small savings, many state banks, na- 
tional banks, and trust companies make 
a bid for this business from the salaried 
man and wage-earner. 

As the young business man advances 
his position and income, he finds that a 
checking account is advantageous, if not 
almost indispensable. By establishing 
small credit accounts with the grocer, 
department store, and haberdasher, he 
is beginning to build up a credit repu- 
tation in his community which will be 
of great importance later on. 

Continuing in the assumption that the 
young business man is successful, at 
some time not far distant, he may decide 
to inaugurate a business of his own. The 
accumulated savings in his savings and 
checking account are sufficient for his 
capital needs at the outset, and by 
changing his status from employee to 
employer, his checking account loses its 
purely personal character, and becomes 
a business or commercial account. 

As the business which has been 
started grows, more capital is required 
for expansion of operations. Where- 


fore the officers of a commercial bank 
are consulted. If these officers have 
confidence in the prospective borrower's 
integrity and ability, and in the sound- 
ness of the enterprise as shown by com- 
parison of the financial statements over 
a period of years, the loan will be 
made. Thus, the lending function of 
the commercial bank is called into being. 

In a number of years the business 
may find an outlet for its products in 
various foreign markets. An export de- 
partment is organized, and it becomes 
necessary to engage the services of a 
bank which will purchase bills of ex- 
change drawn on foreign buyers, or 
which will grant letters of credit per- 
mitting such buyers to draw against the 
credit thereby established. National 
banks, state banks, and (in most states) 
trust companies, engage in buying and 
selling foreign exchange, and in accept- 
ing and discounting foreign bills. In 
addition, foreign banking corporations 
have been created under both Federal 
and state laws for the exclusive under- 
taking of this kind of business. 

In the meantime, the successful busi- 
ness man has been making an income 
considerably in excess of his current 
needs. He desires to invest this surplus 
more profitably and in larger amounts 
than is possible in a savings bank. This 
need is fulfilled by investment banks 
which sell bonds and other securities; 
by mortgage companies which sell their 
certificates and bonds and mortgages 
with or without their guaranty; and by 
nearly all classes of banking institutions 
who are prepared to furnish advice in 
all matters pertaining to investments. 

With the development of investment 
facilities undertaken by various classes 
of banks there enters a necessary ac- 
companiment, i. e., the furnishing of 
safe deposit boxes for the safe-keeping 
of valuable papers. Safe deposit com- 
panies exist as separate corporations or 
are operated as an adjunct to a national 
bank, state bank, or trust company. 

The satisfaction and social distinction 
enjoyed by home ownership is certain to 
motivate the successful business man. 
But most of his surplus has been rein- 
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vested in the business or else securities 
have been bought with the intent of 
creating a reserve of collateral power 
for use in case of emergency. To build 
a home, therefore, will require outside 
fnancing, and this will probably be 
managed by giving a mortgage upon a 
lot which has previously been pur- 
chased. A mortgage loan may be 
granted by a title and mortgage com- 
pany, savings bank, state bank, or na- 
tional bank. Or, by becoming a mem- 
ber of a building and loan association, 
funds for the purpose of home building 
may be obtained on especially easy 
terms. 

Later in life the business man may 
wish to retire. Without relinquishing 
ownership in his business, he may ap- 
point a trust company to administer his 
business affairs, to collect dividends and 
coupons from bonds, to receive mort- 
gage interest, to care for his real estate, 
and to collect the rents therefrom. In- 
structions may be left to remit the pro- 
ceeds from each source of income 
wherever the creator of such a trust, 
known as a living trust, may be. 

Having amassed a competence for 
his wife and children, he will also wish 
to leave his property in such a way as 
to serve their best interest. This will 
require a trust service culminating in 
the execution of a will. If there is no 
will, then the services of a trust com- 
pany will be required in the form of an 
administrator. 

During the past ten years, bank legis- 
lation has progressed rapidly, and sev- 
eral important new bank types have 
been created. Among these are the 
Federal Reserve banks, Federal land 
banks, and the foreign banking corpora- 
tions. The leading features of these 
three systems will be the subject of as 
many articles at a subsequent date. The 
Federal land banks which form a part 
of the rural credit system, and which 
are now receiving renewed attention, 
were created to provide farmers with a 
means of financing the purchase of land 
and equipment on easier terms and at 
lower interest rates than was possible 
through the means formerly available. 
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Recent bank legislation has tended 
to eliminate the chief differences be- 
tween the three principal bank organ- 
ization types—national banks, state 
banks, and trust companies. In most 
states, trust companies are permitted to 
engage in commercial banking. Con- 
versely, state and national banks are al- 
lowed with certain’ restrictions to 
establish trust departments. As a re- 
sult of being placed on an equal footing 
with substantially equal powers in the 
solicitation of business these three types 
operate on an even plane of competi- 
tion. ° 
Thus, in the larger cities, one finds 
national banks, state banks, and trust 
companies performing practically all 
varieties of banking service. Whatever 
financial needs customers have found ac- 
commodation there. In effect, the great 
metropolitan banks are veritable finan- 
cial department stores, which endeavor 
to supply not only such banking serv- 
ices as they are specifically empowered 
to perform by law, but to supplement 
these services with many refinements 
not enumerated in the law. 


READING ASSIGNMENT 


J. T. Holdsworth: Money and Banking, 
Chap. 10. (Brief treatment of the various 
functions of different kinds of banks). 

Langston & Whitney: Banking Practice, 
Chap. 1. (On how to organize a national 
bank). 

L. H. Langston: Practical Bank Opera- 
tion, Chap. 1. (Functions of a large com- 
mercial bank). 

Clay Herrick: Trust Companies, Chap. 2, 
8, 4, 17. (Organization and functions of 
trust companies with digest of laws of 
various states). 

W. H. Kniffin: The Business Man and His 
Bank, Chap. 2. (Types of banking institu- 
tions). 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


For those who wish to undertake a more 
thorough study of the subject: 

R. B. Westerfield: Banking Practice and 
Principles, Vol. 1. (Complete analysis of 
bank types by function and organization). 

Pratt’s Digest of Federal Banking Laws 
(edited annuaily). 

Morgan & Parker’s New York Banking 
Law (edited annually). 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Contrast a national bank with a state 


bank in the following particulars: (a) where 


application for charter must be made, (b) 


kind of business transacted, (c) note issue, 


(d) minimum capital, (e) reserve require- 


ments, (f) Federal Reserve bank relations, 


and (g) examinations. 


2. Name the banking institutions under 


Federal, and those under state, charter. 

3. Briefly explain the nature of the busi- 
ness undertaken by each of these banks. 

4. Name ten functions of a commercial 
bank. 

5. Classify banks into six functional types. 

6. Besides the banks above mentioned, 
what other financial institutions are there 
which are beyond the jurisdiction of the 
supervising bank authorities? 

7. What steps are involved in the organ- 
ization of a national bank? 

8. To what officials should an application 
for a national bank charter be sent? In the 
case of a state bank? 

9. Name the principal bank organization 
papers. 

10. If you were to open a bank in your 
community, how would you determine what 
kind to establish? 

11. What official body supervises the op- 
erations of (a) national banks, (b) state 
banks, (c) trust companies, (d) private 
banks, and (e) Federal Reserve banks? 

12. What two kinds of savings banks are 
there? 


ia 


At, 
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13. What other kinds of banks are per- 
mitted to receive time deposits and to pay 
interest thereon? } 

14. What is the maximum amount of de- 
posits which a savings bank in your state 
can receive from a single customer? 

15. Why should this amount be limited: 

16. What is the primary purpose of build- 
ing and loan associations? 

17. What particular needs do the Morris 
Plan banks fulfill? 

18. What facilities do trust companies 
offer? 

19. Under what conditions may national 
and state banks establish trust departments? 

20. To what body must a national bank 
apply for trust powers? 

21. Can all. banks make real estate loans? 
If not, which? 

22. Postal savings banks were created to 
accomplish what object? 

23. What two separate land bank systems 
are in operation in this country? 

24. From what different bank types is it 
possible for a farmer to borrow for the pur- 
pose of financing the purchase of land? 

25. What two facilities of banking insti- 
tutions provide for the safe-keeping of val- 
uable papers, and what are the comparative 
merits of these facilities? 

26. Is a national bank permitted to 
operate safe deposit boxes? 

27. Under what laws may foreign bank- 
ing corporations be organized? 

28. What tendencies may be noted in re- 
cent banking legislation? 





Re-Investment of Victory Note Proceeds 


"THE problem many of our citizens 

are now pondering is to keep the 
proceeds just received from their ma- 
turing Victory Notes at work in as sat- 
isfactory a manner as was afforded by 
their original investment. 

The Government has sounded many 
warnings to the people against investing 
money without careful investigation and 
is reiterating its advice now. The same 
old sharpers and swindlers are trying 
to cash in on as much of the Victory 
Note proceeds as possible. 

Absolute protection for Victory Note 
funds will be guaranteed and satisfac- 
tion assured if such money is re- 
invested in United States Treasury 
Savings Certificates. Investment in the 


Certificates up to $5000 of any annual 
series, may be made by any individual. 

Treasury Savings Certificates are is- 
sued in denominations of $1000, $100 
and $25, which are sold on a discount 
basis at prices of $820, $82, and $20.50 
respectively. They run for five years 
but are redeemable on demand with in- 
terest. 

Victory Note holders who wish to 
continue their safe and sound invest- 
ment with the Government will find 
these Certificates on sale at their local 
post-offices, where they may obtain de- 
scriptive leaflets or have the advantage- 
ous features of the securities explained 
to them by the postmaster. 
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An Adventure in Publicity 
By O. R. Johnson 


Of the Collins Service 


F you could run a newspaper adver- 

tisement that would be republished 

later on by two magazines and two 
newspapers, and that would be read at 
a banquet of business men whose ac- 
counts you wanted badly, and which 
would bring to your desk letters of ap- 
preciation and commendation from in- 
fluential executives—would you do it, if 
the advertisement boosted a business not 
your own? 

That is what happened to an adver- 
tisement published recently in a local 
paper by the Security State Bank, 
Keokuk. Iowa. 

Perhaps it will be best to go back to 
the beginning, and tell the whole story 
in words of M. E. Tate vice-president 
and cashier of the bank. 

“Here in Lee County we have a pig 
club distinctive for two reasons: It is 
the largest club, and has the longest 
name. of any pig club in the world. Its 
name is the Lee County Hampshire 
Swine Breeders Association Pig Club. 

“Many of its members are customers 
of this bank, but we have not made any 
special efforts to solicit business from 
the club members, since that would have 
meant concentrating more upon farmer’s 
business than we have thought profit- 
able. However, we have always been 
very much interested in the club’s work, 
and supported it whenever possible, for 
we could see the splendid results from 
their efforts. 

“Last January we thought it would 
be a good idea to take some official 
recognition of its third anniversary, and 
so asked our advertising agents for sug- 


gestions. They prepared copy for a 
newspaper advertisement as follows: 
HAPPY, HEALTHY LITTLE PIGS 
Happy, calthy little pigs have contrib- 
uted a creat deal to the happiness and 
Prosperit: of many residents of Lee County. 
And ans more pigs could be raised to the 
ayaa ind profit of many more people. 
® Talse pigs to the greatest advantage, 


join the Lee County Hampshire Swine 
Breeders Association Pig Club and coéper- 
ate with a large group of people who have 
the same interests as yourself. Their ex- 
perience and coéperation can mean a great 
deal to you. 


MEETING AND BANQUET 


This evening the third annual meeting and 
banquet of the Lee County Hampshire Swine 
Breeders Association Pig Club will be held 
at the Trinity M. E. Church. This is the 
largest pig club in Lee County, the largest 
in the state, the largest in the world! 

This club has been an influential factor in 
the development of this section of the state. 
It has demonstrated to many people the 
advantage and profit of coéperation, and 
it has fostered and encouraged in many 
ways the application of the most modern 
principles of agriculture and stock-raising. 

Security Srarr Bank 
Kighth and Main Streets 

“Now, this advertisement is nothing 
remarkable, so far as copy goes. The 
best line in it is the caption, and as that 
was displayed boldly, it undoubtedly 
did attract attention and stimulate in- 
terest. 

“So far as we can tell, that advertise- 
ment is the most profitable we have ever 
run. It is the advertisement mentioned 
in the first paragraph, republished four 
times, responsible for many letters of 
appreciation, and brought to us the at- 
tention of every member of the club, a 
large group of people in and around this 
community whose good-will is if ines- 
timable value to us. 

“The first inkling we had that any- 
thing unusual had occurred was when 
the following letter turned up in the 
morning’s mail: 


Lee County Hampshire Swine Breeders 

Association, Keokuk, Ia. 

February 1, 1923. 

M. E. Tate, Cashier, 
Security State Bank, 
Keokuk, Ia. 
Dear Mr. Tate: 

Your splendid advertisement, appearing 
in last night’s “Gate City’, was read by 
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everyone at our annual meeting, and I know 
you would have been pleased to have heard 
the favorable comments. 

On behalf of our Association, permit me 
to thank you for giving such favorable pub- 
licity to our work. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) C. D. STREETER, 
Secretary. 


“Naturally, we were pleased. We 
expected to have the advertisement come 
to the attention of club members, of 
course, but that we should get as much 
recognition as this never occurred to us. 

“The following day we received an- 
other letter, this one from the treasurer 
of the club, expressing his appreciation 
of our advertisement. 

“Several days later a letter arrived 
from one of the officers of “The Hamp- 
shire Advocate’, Peoria, Ill., which said 
in part: 


If more bankers throughout the country 
would get a little of this spirit, both their 
banks and the business of their farm cus- 
tomers would be better. 


“That was our first intimation of more 
than purely local interest in the adver- 
tisement, but we soon had additional 
evidence showing how effective was this 
single piece of advertising copy. 

“This evidence came to us in the 
form of a half-column article in our 
local paper, quoting an article published 
in the Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal, 
issue of February 8, which said: 


This is about as fine a bit of codperation 
on the part of a bank or other business con- 
cern that has ever come to our attention. 
Recognizing the value of the work of 
the pig club, the bank spent its own good 
money to boost it along. Such codperation 
creates a good feeling on all sides, helps 
a worthy work, and contributes to the up- 
building of the community. Done in the 
right way, there can hardly be too much of 
it in any community. 


“It is interesting to consider what 
may have been the reasons for the wide 
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recognition given this advertisement. 

“As I see it, two facts are responsible 
for its wide publicity. The first one, 
but in my opinion only an incidental 
one, is that it gave public recognition to 
a group of people who seldom are no- 
ticed: members of codperative farmer 
enterprises, far more used to hard work 
and hard knocks than anything else. 

“The second reason, and the impor- 
tant one, is that the advertisement is so 
obviously and unmistakably altruistic. 
There is no sly hint or gentle innuendo 
to the effect that certain persons’ busi- 
ness would be appreciated. There is 
no boasting or bragging, and no attempt 
is made, clever or otherwise, to imply 
that this bank was responsible for this 
club’s being the largest in the world. 

“Indeed, I venture to say that the 
principal reason for the non-appearance 
of these things in the advertisement was 
the fact that the publicity was given 
absolutely in good faith, and that fact is 
evident in the copy. 

“The experience was a very valuable 
one to us, in more ways than one. In 
the first place, we’re going to be very 
careful hereafter to make certain that 
boasts and exaggerations do not creep 
into our copy. Instead, we’re going to 
place the emphasis upon our customers 
and their interests, and go light on the 
bank. The bank is absorbingly interest- 
ing to us, but I’m not so sure now that 
it’s of genuine interest to our customers. 

“The second valuable conclusion is 
that we’ve shown what some of the pos- 
sibilities are, in a business way, for this 
bank among the farmers, and we've al- 
ready started a special campaign for 
their business. 

“There may be nothing new to other 
bankers upon this point, perhaps. but 
we are convinced that there are few 
banks in the country whose advertising 
wouldn’t be the better if the bragging 
and exaggerations were eliminated. and 
genuine sincerity of thought and feeling 
substituted for them.” 
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The Newburgh Savings Bank, Newburgh, New York 


After an exhaustive investigation of the work of architects 
engaged in bank planning and design, the Newburgh Savings 
Bank awarded the architectural commission for its splendid 
new banking home to the Weary & Alford Company of 
Chicago. 


Detailed information as to cost and planning 
are at your disposal for the asking 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Bank Held Liable for Customer’s 
War Savings Stamps Stolen 
From Its Vault 


Miller v. Bank of Holly Springs, Supreme 
Court of Mississippi, 95 So. Rep. 129. 


HE plaintiff, a customer of the 

defendant bank, left with the bank 

for safe keeping, War Savings 
Stamps of the maturity value of $1000, 
which he had purchased through the 
bank. 

The bank had a Corliss safe, in which 
it kept its money, Liberty Bonds of its 
customers and other valuables. It also 
had a steel lined vault in which it kept 
as special deposits the War Savings 
Stamps of its customers and other val- 
uables. The stamps were placed in this 
vault. 

The plaintiff, hearing of a number of 
bank burglaries throughout the country, 
resulting in the loss of Liberty Bonds 
and War Savings Stamps, became con- 
cerned regarding the safety of the 
stamps which he had left in the custody 
of the bank. He spoke to the president 
of the bank about the matter and the 
president told him that, if he would per- 
mit the stamps to remain in the bank, 
the president would, in order to assure 
their safety, put them in the Corliss 
safe, where the bank’s money was kept. 
The plaintiff thereupon agreed that the 
stamps should remain in the bank. The 
president, however neglected to place 
the stamps in the Corliss safe. Some- 
time later, the vault was burglarized 
and the plaintiff's stamps were among 
the property stolen. The safe was not 
broken into by the burglars. 

The plaintiff brought suit against the 
bank to recover the value of his stamps. 


In the first place, the bank contended 
that receiving the stamps for safe 
keeping was not within its charter 
powers. It appeared, however, that the 


bank’s charter authorized it to receive 


on deposit gold or silver coin, bullion, 
bank notes, treasury notes, “or other 
valuable thing”. The court held that 
this charter provision authorized the 
bank to receive for safe keeping, as 
special deposits, valuables belonging to 
its customers. 

The bank then contended that, as it 
had received the stamps for safekeeping 
without compensation, it was a mere 
gratuitous bailee and not liable to the 
plaintiff unless it could be shown that 
the loss was the result of the bank’s 
negligence. Of this point, the court 
held that, while the bank did not 
actually charge for keeping the stamps, 
its agreement to keep the stamps was 
based on a sufficient consideration. It 
pointed out that the object of banks 
in receiving such deposits is to induce 
the depositors to keep with the bank 
their checking accounts, time deposits 
and savings accounts. The plaintiff was 
a regular customer of the bank and 
kept his checking account with it. It 
was held that this was a sufficient con- 
sideration to support the bank’s agree- 
ment to safeguard the stamps. 

The contract was one of “special” 
bailment. The bank agreed to keep 
the stamps in a particular place. Its 
failure to keep the stamps in that place, 
that is, in the Corliss safe, was a breach 
of its contract and, as a result, it be- 
came liable to the plaintiff for the re- 
turn of the stamps or their value. 


OPINION 


Action by John M. Miller against the 
Bank of Holly Springs. From a judg- 
ment for defendant, plaintiff appeals. 
Reversed and remanded. 

ANDERSON, J. Appellant, John 
M. Miller, sued appellee, Bank of Holly 
Springs, in the circuit court of Marshall 
county for the value of United States 
War Savings Stamps owned by him of 
the maturity value of $1000, which ap- 
pellee held as a special deposit, and 
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failed to return to appellant on demand 
because of the fact that its bank vault 
where said stamps were kept had been 
burglarized and said stamps stolen 
therefrom. At the conclusion of the 
evidence there was a directed verdict in 
favor of appellee, and judgment ac- 
cordingly, from which appellant prose- 
cutes this appeal. 

A reversal is asked upon that action 
of the court. Therefore the evidence 
must be treated as proving every fact 
favorable to appellant’s case which it 
either proves or tends to prove. So 
considering the evidence, appellant 
made the following case: Appellee had 
in its bank a Corliss safe, in which 
it kept its money, Liberty Bonds of its 
customers, and other valuables. In ad- 
dition it had a steel lined vault in which 
it kept as special deposits the War 
Savings Stamps of its customers as well 
as other valuables. In June, 1918, ap- 
pellant purchased through appellee 
United States War Savings Stamps of 
the maturity value of $1000, which he 
left on special deposit with appellee for 
safekeeping. These stamps were placed 
by an officer of the appellee in its said 
vault. In the summer or early fall of 
1919 the vaults of a good many banks 
over the country were being burglarized, 
and United States Liberty Bonds and 
War Savings Stamps stolen therefrom. 
Appellant, learning of this fact through 
the public press, approached Mr. Fort, 
who was the active president of appel- 
lee bank as well as a director therein, 
and stated to him that, in view of these 
burglaries, he was uneasy about his 
War Saving Stamps remaining in ap- 
pellee’s said vault, and therefore desired 
to remove them to another bank for 
safe-keeping. Mr. Fort in response 
stated that, if appellant would permit 
stamps to remain in appellee bank, he 
would, in order to assure their safety, 
put them in the Corliss safe, where the 
money of the bank was kept; and in 
this connection stated that it would take 
a burglar twenty-four hours to get into 
said Corliss safe. Thereupon appellant 
agreed that the stamps should remain 
on deposit with appellee upon condi- 
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tion that they were put in that safe. In 
November, 1919, appellee’s vault was 
burglarized, and the appellant’s stamps 
stolen therefrom, appellee having failed 
to place them in its Corliss safe as 
agreed, which was not burglarized, and 
therefore appellant’s loss was caused by 
appellee’s breach of its agreement. 

Appellee contends that under the 
provisions of its charter the action of 
its officers in receiving special deposits 
of this character was ultra vires, for the 
reason that its charter did not authorize 
it to receive that character of deposits. 
Section 4 of appellee’s charter among 
other powers confers on appellee (quot- 
ing its language) : 

That said company shall be authorized to 
receive on deposit, in any sum not less than 
one dollar in value of gold or silver coin, 
bullion, bank notes, treasury notes, or other 
valuable thing. (Italics ours.) 


We are of the opinion that United 
States War Savings Stamps come within 
the language as well as the intent and 
purpose of appellee’s charter. “Other 
valuable thing” is very broad and com- 
prehensive. It is sufficient to include 
anything of value which is ordinarily 
deposited with banks for safe-keeping. 
And, furthermore, appellee’s managing 
officers so construed its charter, and in 
dealing with its customers acted on such 
construction; therefore, if there were 
any ambiguity in its charter in that 
respect, such construction would con- 
trol as between appellee and its cus- 
tomers relying thereon. 

Appellee contends that said contract 
of deposit was without consideration 
moving to it; therefore it held said de- 
posit merely as a gratuitous bailee, and 
is not liable to appellant for its loss 
unless such loss was caused by appel- 
lee’s negligence, and, there being no evi- 
dence of such negligence, the action of 
the trial court in directing a verdict for 
appellee was authorized. On the other 
hand, appellant contends that said con- 
tract was one of special bailment, with 
sufficient consideration to support it, 
and appellee, having violated its terms. 
is liable to appellant for the loss suf- 
fered by him as the result of such 
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breach, and that whether appellee was 
negligent or not in handling said stamps 
has no bearing on the question of its 
liability to appellant. Was said con- 
tract based on a sufficient consideration 
in law? If it was, appellee is liable to 
appellant for his loss, regardless of the 
fact that it took the same care of ap- 
pellant’s stamps that it did of its own 
and those of its other depositors, and 
regardless of whether such care con- 
stituted negligence or not, for the con- 
tract was binding according to its terms. 

The evidence shows that appellant 
was a regular customer of appellee, not 
only as a special depositor, but as a 
general depositor with a checking ac- 
count. The court knows and will take 
judicial notice of what is a matter of 
common knowledge, that receiving and 
keeping for their customers special de- 
posits of valuables of the character here 
involved is a large and very important 
part of the business of banks; the main 
purpose being to induce such depositors 
to keep with them their surplus moneys 
on checking, time deposit, and savings 
accounts. In fact a bank, refusing its 
customers such facilities for the safe- 
keeping of their valuables, would be at 
a great disadvantage in competing with 
other banks furnishing such means. 

There is a sufficient consideration for 
a promise if there be any benefit to the 
promisor or any loss, detriment, or in- 
convenience to the promisee. The con- 
sideration to be sufficient in law need 
not be adequate. The consideration is 
sufficient if the person to whom the 
promise is made refrains from doing 
anything which he has the right to do, 
whether there be any actual loss to him 
or actual benefit to the party making 
the promise or not. 13 C. J. § 150, pp. 
315, 316; Lawson on Contracts (2d 
Ed.) §§ 98, 99, pp. 116, 117. The 
latter authority in section 99, page 117, 
illustrates the principle thus: 

If A. promises B. to pay him $5 if he will 
hot eat a dinner or $10 if he will not wear 
his best coat for a day, B.’s abstaining from 


eating his dinner and refraining from wear- 
ing his coat is sufficient to support A.’s 
Promise, for B. has a legal right to do both 
of the: things. In a New York case, an 


4 


uncle promised a nephew that if he would 
refrain from drinking liquor, using tobacco, 
swearing, and playing certain games for 
money until he came of age, he would pay 
him $5000. The nephew kept his side of the 
bargain, but, when sued for the money, the 
uncle claimed that the agreement was not 
founded on a valid consideration. But the 
court said: “It is sufficient that he restricted 
his lawful freedom of action within certain 
limits upon the faith of his uncle’s agree- 
ment.” 


In discussing the question as to what 
was necessary to constitute a sufficient 
consideration to uphold a promise, this 
court in Byrne v. Cummings, 41 Miss. 
192, said: 

Any benefit resulting to the party promis- 
ing, by the act of the promisee, is a sufficient 
consideration. And it is not essential that 
there should be any adequacy in point of 
actual value, but a slight benefit will be 
sufficient. 

So also any loss, trouble or inconvenience 
sustained by the promisee, at the instance of 
the person making the promise, will be a 
good consideration, although such trouble, 
loss or obligation be of a trifling description, 
provided it be not utterly worthless in law 
and fact; and although the person making 
the promise obtain no benefit or advantage 
from the performance of the stipulated act 
by the promisee. These principles are to 
be found in every elementary treatise on 
the law of contracts. 


And in Magee v. Catching, 33 Miss. 
672, it was said: 

The law never looks to the amount of the 
consideration to uphold a contract, so that 
there is a consideration, though trivial, mov- 
ing the parties. Loss or injury to one of 
the parties, or benefit to the other, may be 
a sufficient consideration. 


Applying those principles to the case 
here: Appellant had the right to remove 
his War Savings Stamps to another 
bank than appellee’s for safe-keeping. 
Appellee induced appellant to refrain 
from doing so by promising to remove 
said stamps into its Corliss safe and 
there keep them. It seems clear that 
under the authorities referred to there 
was sufficient consideration for said 
contract, and it bound appellee to do 
what it therein agreed to do. This 
identical question was involved in Tal- 
lahatchie Compress & Storage Co. v. 
Hartshorn, 125 Miss. 662, 88 South. 
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278,17 A. L. R. 974. That was a suit 
for damages by Mrs. Hartshorn against 
the compress company for a breach of 
contract for the storage by the latter of 
cotton belonging to her. The compress 
company was engaged in storing and 
compressing cotton. Its warehouse 
contained a brick compartment and a 
wooden compartment. Mrs. Hartshorn 
considered the latter unsafe, and de- 
clined to store her cotton with the com- 
press company unless it was put in the 
brick compartment, which the compress 
company agreed to do, but failed to 
do; and a fire in the compress destroyed 
said wooden compartment and along 
with it Mrs. Hartshorn’s cotton, which 
was therein stored, while the cotton in 
the brick compartment was undamaged. 
No contract was shown by which Mrs. 
Hartshorn agreed to pay any more than 
the ordinary storage rate. The court 
held that the contract involved was one 
of special bailment, and the compress 
company, having breached it, was liable 
for Mrs. Hartshorn’s Joss. The court 
said, among other things: 

When a warehouseman agrees to store 
goods in a particular place and complies 
with his contract, he is, of course, not liable 
for the loss of these goods, unless this loss 
be due to his negligence. This rule is ele- 
mentary. But when he agrees to store goods 
in a particular place and stores them in a 
different place, he has breached his contract 
of bailment, and is therefore responsible for 
the return of the goods or for their value. 
He stores them in a different place at his 
own peril. This rule is thus }aid down in 
Elliott on Contracts, vol. 4, § 3100: “The 
warehouseman must comply with the con- 
tract of storage. If he has contracted to 
store goods in a specified warehouse, or in 
a particular place, and stores them in a dif- 
ferent place, it is at his own risk, and he 
is liable for any injury which occurs, even 
without his own negligence.” 

In the case now before the court we 
have not a general contract of bailment, 
but a special contract of bailment. The 
care to be exercised by a bailee under 
a general contract of bailment is fixed 
by law, while the obligations of the 
parties under a special contract of bail- 
ment are fixed by the terms of the con- 
tract itself. We think the authorities 
referred to by counsel touching the care 


to be exercised by a bailee for hire, as 
well as a gratuitous bailee under a gen- 
eral contract of bailment, are without 
application here; for this contract 
comes within the definition of neither 
of those. By the bailment here involved 
appellant simply agreed to refrain from 
removing his War Stamps from ap- 
pellee’s custody upon condition appellee 
would in the future keep them in its 
Corliss safe, which appellee agreed to 
do. In our judgment this was a binding 
contract, and appellee is liable to ap- 
pellant for the loss he sustained be- 
cause of the breach thereof by the 
former. 
Reversed and remanded. 


cor 


Payment of Check After 
Drawer’s Death 


Burrows v. Burrows, Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, 137 N. E. 
Rep. 923. 


A bank depositor delivered to her 
daughter a check drawn on a bank for 
the sum of $700, payable to the daugh- 
ter’s order. While the check was de- 
livered on April 12, it was dated April 
16. The drawer of the check died on 
April 13. Notwithstanding this fact, 
the daughter presented the check to the 
drawee bank on April 16 and it was 
paid. 

In this action, the drawer’s adminis- 
trator sued to recover the proceeds of 
the check from the daughter and it was 
held that the administrator was entitled 
to recover. 

Under the provision of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law, a check does not 
operate as an assignment. The mere 
delivery of the check does not constitute 
a valid gift. A check is simply an order 
and is revoked by the drawer’s death 
before payment or certification. 

It was held that the fact that the 
drawer delivered her pass book to her 
daughter at the time of giving her the 
check did not make the transaction 4 
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valid gift in favor of the daughter. A 
pass book representing a checking ac- 
count stands upon a different footing in 
this regard from a pass book represent- 
ing a savings account. In the case of 
a savings bank account, the delivery of 
a draft on the bank, together with the 
delivery of the pass book, is held to 
make a valid gift. 


OPINION 


Action by Elmer F. Burrows, admin- 
istrator, against Gladys T. Burrows to 
recover the proceeds of a check claimed 
by defendant as a gift from plaintiff's 
intestate. From an order of the Appel- 
late Division vacating the finding of the 
trial judge and ordering judgment for 
plaintiff, defendant appeals. Affirmed. 

CROSBY, J.—This is an action 
brought by the administrator of the 
estate of Mabel E. Burrows to recover 
the proceeds of a check, drawn by the 
intestate against a deposit of the in- 
testate in the commercial department of 
the Commonwealth Trust Company, and 
payable to the order of her daughter, 
who is the defendant. The husband of 
the intestate is the plaintiff. The cir- 
cumstances respecting the making and 
delivery of the check briefly stated are 
as follows: 

The intestate, who had been in poor 
health, went to Florida, where she 
stayed from December, 1919, until 
April, 1920. She was accompanied by 
the defendant. The latter testified that 
on April 12, 1920, they boarded a train 
in Florida to return to their home in 
this commonwealth; the next morning 
while on the train the mother com- 
plained of being ill; that she then told 
the defendant to get her check book, 
pen and bank book and bring them to 
her: that her mother then made the 
check in question, dated April 16, 1920, 
payable to the order of the defendant in 
the sum of $700, and said to her, 
“Gladys, this is for you. I want you to 
have it. You are young and you will 


need it,” and handed her the check, to- 
gether with her pass book issued by the 
trust company. She further testified 


that her mother died on the night of 
April 18, 1920, while on the train; that 
she kept the check and pass book until 
she cashed the check at the trust com- 
pany on April 16, 1920; that the money 
on deposit with the trust company was 
money her mother had earned and saved 
and deposited in her own name. 

The question is whether the defendant 
is entitled to retain the proceeds of the 
check, or is bound to account therefor 
to the administrator of her mother’s 
estate. 

There is no evidence which would 
warrant a finding that there was any 
valuable consideration for the delivery 
of the check. Although the defendant’s 
counsel contends that the trial judge 
may have found that the defendant, 
being of full age, did not accompany her 
mother to Florida and minister to her 
wants without expecting to be paid for 
her services, there is no evidence to sup- 
port that contention. The claim that 
the delivery of the check to the de- 
fendant was a valid gift either inter 
vivos or causa mortis cannot be sus- 
tained, nor could it be held to be a valid 
equitable assignment of the “entire de- 
posit,” even if it appeared that the 
check was for the entire deposit. 

General Laws, c. 107, § 208, defines 
a check as follows: “A check is a bill 
of exchange drawn on a bank payable 
on demand.” Section 212 provides 
that— 

“A check of itself does not operate as 
an assignment of any part of the funds 
to the credit of the drawer with the 
bank, and the bank is not liable to the 
holder unless and until it accepts or 
certifies the check.” 

Carr v. National Security Bank, 107 
Mass. 45, 9 Am. Rep. 6; Beauregard v. 
Knowlton, 156 Mass. 395, 31 N. E. 389. 

If the check was for a sum equal to 
or in excess of the whole amount of the 
deposit due the intestate, instead of for 
a part of it, the provisions of section 
212 would not be rendered inapplicable. 
As the check of itself did not operate 
as an assignment of any part of the 
funds, it did not so operate as to the 
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whole of them; in other words, section 
212 applies to the whole fund on deposit 
as well as to part of it. The general 
rule is well established, in this and many 
other jurisdictions, that the mere de- 
livery of a donor’s personal check or 
promissory note of itself does not con- 
stitute a valid gift, as it is revocable at 
any time before its presentation for pay- 
ment, and is revoked by the death of the 
donor. Parish v. Stone, 14 Pick. 198, 
25 Am. Dec. 378; Pierce v. Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank, 129 Mass. 425, 37 
Am. Rep. 371; Gerry v. Howe, 130 
Mass. 350; Bartlett, Petr., 163 Mass. 
509, 514, 515, 40 N. E. 899; Mason v. 
Gardner, 186 Mass. 515, 71 N. E. 952; 
Beak v. Beak, Law Rep. 13 Eq. (1871- 
1872) 489. 

The delivery by the donor to the de- 
fendant of the bank pass book with the 
check did not make the gift valid. By 
delivery of a savings bank book a gift 
may be shown, and may be proved by 
the presentation of the bank book unac- 
companied by an assignment. ‘The rea- 
son for this is because of the peculiar 
character of such a bank book, as was 
pointed out in Pierce v. Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank, supra; Foss v. 
Lowell Five Cents Savings Bank, 111 
Mass. 285. An ordinary pass book, 
however, stands upon a different foot- 
ing. Its production is not necessary to 


the withdrawal of funds; the presenta- 
tion of a check or other order being re- 
quired for that purpose. The produc- 
tion of the pass book will not entitle a 
depositor to withdraw any part of his 
deposit. 

The death of the drawer before the 
check was presented for payment 
operated as a revocation of the order 
and rendered it invalid either as a gift 
inter vivos or a gift causa mortis. Cases 
which relate to gifts by a donor of 
promissory notes or other choses in ac- 
tion of third persons stand upon a 
different footing and have no applica- 
tion to the facts in the case at bar. 
Grover v. Grover, 24 Pick. 261, 35 Am. 
Dec. 319; Slade v. Mutrie, 156 Mass. 
19, 30 N. E. 168. 

General Laws, c. 107 § 17, protects 
a bank from liability by permitting it to 
pay a check or demand draft drawn on 
it by a depositor having funds on de- 
posit to pay the same, notwithstanding 
his death, upon presentation within ten 
days after its date; this statute does not 
affect the rights of the parties in the 
case at bar. 

The order of the Appellate Division 
vacating the finding of the trial judge 
and ordering judgment for the plaintiff 
for $689.83 must be affirmed. 

So ordered. 











6sC’AVING money is largely a matter of habit, and people who 
make a good beginning at it presently discover that it is by 
no means impossible and it is altogether a good thing to do. Just at 
this juncture in the world’s and our country’s affairs it is certainly 
one of the most useful contributions that people could possibly 
I do not believe that there is any 
other way to straighten out the tangle of financial and economic 
concerns into which the world has been precipitated by the war, 
except to produce a good deal more than we consume, which 
} means, to save, and by our savings to re-establish the world’s 
| 


stores of working capital.”—WARREN G. HARDING. 


(From a letter received by Earl R. Obern, assistant 
eashier of Old National Bank, Battle Creek, Mich.) 


make to putting the world right. 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 








New York.—Ebrror. 





Tue Bankers Macazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THe Banxers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 








QUESTION: Kindly advise me the 
best and quickest method of analyzing 
a customer’s statement and the state- 
ment of a corporation issuing bonds, etc. 


—W. M. G. D. 


ANSWER: This question is so broad that 
it can not be answered thoroughly in these 
columns. It covers a good portion of the 
entire field of credits. A great many books 
have been written on this subject alone, and 
we would suggest to W. M. G. D. that he 
obtain a copy of one of these and go into 
the subject thoroughly for himself. Several 
valuable books on statement analysis are 
the following: “Commercial Paper, Accept- 
ances and Analysis of Credit Statements” 
by William H. Kniffin, Jr.; “The Bankers 
Credit Manual” by Alexander Wall; “The 
Four C’s of Credit” by William Post; 
“Commercial Paper” by Babson. The 
Robert Morris Associates of Lansdowne, 
Pa., also issue from time to time some very 
interesting statistics bearing on the analysis 
of statements which should be of consider- 
able value to anyone making a study of 
credits. 

As a preliminary supplement to the above, 
we might mention a few elementary prin- 
ciples in statement analysis that may serve 
as a guide to W. M. G. D. These we will 
put down at random, as they would prob- 
ably occur to any credit man in making a 
quick analysis of a statement. 

In the first place, the credit analyzer must 
Segregate the current assets and current 
liabilities from the slow assets and slow 
liabilities. Without attempting to make fine 
distinctions (such as between “current” and 
“quick” assets) we will say that current 
assets consist of cash, accounts receivable, 
notes and acceptances receivable, mer- 
chandise, Liberty Bonds and in general all 
other collectible debts due the subject con- 
cern which have a maturity date of less than 
one voir. Receivables due from officers, 
stockholders or subsidiary companies, how- 


ever, are with but few exceptions classed as 
slow. Current liabilities consist of Notes 
and Bills Payable, Accounts Payable, Ac- 
ceptances Payable, and other current obli- 
gations which will come due within the 
course of a year. 

After segregating the above the credit 
man determines his “current ratio”, i. e., the 
ratio of current assets to current debt. As 
a general rule he sets as a standard a ratio 
of at least “two for one”, that is, $2.00 of 
quick assets for every $1.00 of quick debt. 
The two for one rule, however, is elastic and 
varies greatly with the type of business and 
the liquidity of the current assets shown 
on the particular statement. If the business 
is a staple one and the commodity sold a 
necessity, the credit man will not require 
as high a ratio as he will in a business in 
which the demand is subject to wide fluc- 
tuations and the commodity is a luxury or 
a novelty. Examples of two widely different 
types of business are those of a wholesale 
grocery house and a millinery establishment. 
The former is staple, the latter variable. 
Women may change their ideas of styles 
in hats overnight, whereas a can of Camp- 
bell’s Soup is generally a can of Campbell’s 
Soup under any conditions. In a business 
in which the receivables are usually liquid- 
ated within the selling period and the mer- 
chandise turnover is rapid, the credit man 
will not demand as high a current ratio as 
he will in a business in which accounts run 
past due and merchandise turnover is slow. 
In the latter he will generally want con- 
siderably more than a two for one ratio. 

If the bank credit man observes that the 
current ratio does not represent two for 
one, he at once looks to see if the amount 
owing to banks exceeds the net working 
capital. (By net working capital is meant 
the excess of current assets over current 
liabilities). If such is the case it is evident 
that the banks are furnishing part of the 
permanent capital for the business, which 
does not come within a bank’s functions. A 
portion of the debt to banks in such a case 
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should be replaced by an increase in the 
concern’s fixed debt—i. e. through the rais- 
ing of additional permanent capital by the 
issue of stock, ete. 

Do cash and receivables equal current 
debt? Credit men instinctively look to see 
if this is the case and the affirmative usually 
indicates a sound current position with 
adequate working capital. If cash and re- 
ceivables do not equal current debt, does it 
take more than 20 per cent. of the mer- 
chandise to offset the excess of current li- 
abilities? If the latter is the case to any 
particular degree, it is generally a danger 
signal; either the concern’s quick debt is 
too heavy or its quick assets are not prop- 
erly balanced. It must be remembered that 
merchandise is not as liquid an asset as 
receivables and that in times of business 
depression a company’s inventory may be 
only a little quicker asset than its real 
estate. 

What is the proportion of cash to current 
debt? A strong cash position is always a 
favorable sign; a weak one never lends con- 
fidence. Credit men usually like to see at 
least 10 to 20 cents of cash for every dollar 
of current debt. Cash below the former 
figure is a sign of weakness, whereas above 
the larger figure it might indicate ultra- 
conservatism and failure to put liquid funds 
into work for the profit of the business. 

The credit man next figures out the pro- 
portion of sales to receivables. This ratio 
will indicate the degree of collectibility of 
the accounts, since by knowing the propor- 
tion he can readily determine the actual 
amount of receivables outstanding in num- 
ber of days which in turn may be compared 
to the normal amount that should be out- 
standing as indicated by the selling terms. 
In the wholesale grocery business, for in- 
stance, (selling terms 2%/10/30), a com- 
fortable conditions of affairs is indicated if 
at the end of the current morth only 25 
per cent. of the previous month’s receivables 
is outstanding. Thus 35-40 days’ receivables 
outstanding on a grocery statement date 
would make a satisfactory showing. If the 
item of notes receivable on a statement 
seems large, the credit man will examine it 
closely, as notes are often taken simply as 
a conversion of slow accounts and hence, 
may be a general waste basket for more 
or less uncollectible debts. 

What is the ratio of sales to merchan- 
dise? This will indicate the size of the 
inventory and whether or not the concern is 
stocked up too heavily; it: also furnishes the 
basis for computing the annual merchandise 
turnover. Both of these are very important 
facts to know. Credit risks in which quick 
assets consist largely of inventory are in- 
variably poor. Abnormal stocks of mer- 
chandise usually indicate either speculation 
or poor merchandising. The danger of a 


drop in prices with attendant ruinous losses 
in inventory values such as happened in 
1920 and 1921, leads the credit man to steer 
clear of such risks. 

A reasonably substantial surplus is looked 
upon as a favorable sign since it indicates 
a safe equity of assets over debt. A com- 
parison of earned surpluses over a period of 
years which shows a steady increase is like- 
wise commendable; it indicates that the 
business is fundamentally sound since it is 
being operated on a paying basis. The 
credit manager of a well known mercantile 
house once said that he would rather lend 
his money to a small company which had 
shown continued earning power and prog- 
ress over a period of years than to a large 
company which had stood still. On the 
other hand, a surplus that is so large as to 
be out of proportion to the capital invested 
is generally not looked upon with favor. 
In such a case a portion of the surplus 
should be capitalized so that there may be 
no danger of the business being suddenly 
crippled by the payment of large dividends 
out of working capital. 

Other ratios which the credit man will be 
interested in scrutinizing are the following: 
(1) Ratio of reserves to total assets. This 
will indicate the degree of conservatism with 
which the balance sheet is compiled. Al- 
though the ratio of reserves to total assets 
varies greatly with the type of business, a 
normal and conservative average would per- 
haps be 2 cents to 3 cents in reserves to 
every $1.00 of assets. Reserves for depre- 
ciation, reserves for general contingencies, 
reserves for taxes, reserves for fluctuation 
of inventory values and reserves for bad 
debts are examples of the types appearing 
on balance sheets. Reserves for taxes are, 
of course, treated as a quick liability. (2) 
Ratio of fixed assets to net worth. This 
will indicate the proportion of stockholders’ 
investment in the non-current assets. The 
‘apital supplied by stockholders should take 
care of all the non-current assets and allow 
a fair margin above this for investment in 
the working capital of the business. Nor- 
mally, there should be $1.80 to $3.00 in net 
worth to every $1.00 in fixed or non-current 
assets (although this again varies greatly 
with the type of business). (3) Ratio of 
sales to net worth. This will indicate the 
activity of the stockholders’ investment. In 
order to progress every business must turn 
its invested capital. Otherwise it is either 
overcapitalized, or dying a natural death of 
stagnation. On the other hand, when a con- 
cern gets to the point where it turns its 
capital too rapidly and the sales to net 
worth ratio increases at an alarming rate, 
it is overextending and needs either to re- 
trench or increase its capital investment. A 
normal ratio would be $2.00 to $3.00 of 
sales to every $1.00 of net worth. (4) Ratio 
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of sales to fixed assets. This indicates the 
vitality of the fixed assets. It very often 
happens in periods of inflation that too 
much money is tied up in plant, and with 
the coming of deflation and the return to 
normal it is found that sales activity cannot 
keep pace with the productive power of the 
plant. In other words, the volume of sales 
does not warrant the amount of fixed invest- 
ment. A normal ratio would be $3.60 to 
$9.00 of sales to every $1.00 of fixed assets. 
(This, of course, would not apply to a 
business in which the turnover is extremely 
rapid, as is the case with wholesale grocers. 
In the latter case we might expect to find 
sales of anywhere from $9.00 to $13.00 to 
every $1.00 of fixed assets.) 

In regard to the analysis of a statement 
showing a bonded debt, a copy of the bond 
indenture should, ‘wherever possible, be in 


the hands of the bank credit man. It is 
particularly important to know if there is 
any clause in the indenture which in any 
ways binds the company’s current position. 
For instance, a clause may specify that if 
the current ratio falls below a certain figure 
the bonded indebtedness automatically be- 
comes due. The credit man should also ascer- 
tain clearly on exactly what assets the bonds 
constitute a lien and should gauge the equity 
still left untouched. Could another bond 
issue be floated if necessary? What are 
the sinking fund requirements, if any, and 
how much do the annual interest charges 
amount to? Are the company’s earnings 
sufficient to enable it to meet its fixed 
charges without affecting the working cap- 
italy These are all important points to 
know, and should be borne in mind by the 
credit man in making the analysis. 


Ue 


TIS 


The New Spirit in Business 


N regard to the general business sit- 

uation J. H. Puelicher, president of 
the American Bankers Association, in 
his address entitled ‘““The New Spirit in 
Business”, delivered before the Virginia 
Bankers Association, proposed better 
team-work to avoid ups and downs in 
business as a means “to maintain this 
splendid prosperity of 1923 indefinite- 
ly.” He warned that lack of coédrdi- 
nation of effort to the general welfare 
would lead to an unbalanced business 
situation. He said in part: 


It is an unnecessarily fatalistic attitude 

toward business to assume that a period of 
prosperity must inevitably give way to 
severe depression. We are in the midst of 
sound prosperity. We have in our own 
hands the means to maintain a strong pros- 
perous course of business activity indefinite- 
ly. To make prosperity permanent is the 
paramount duty of American bankers, busi- 
ness men and working men. They can do it 
with better economic team-work. They can- 
not do it otherwise. 
_ Better self-control and better team-work 
in business will so modify the human factor 
among the controlling forces that produce 
business ups and downs that the extremes of 
over-done booms and disheartening depres- 
sions will be avoided. 

The Federal Reserve System has gone far 
toward saving business from the effects of 
recklessness on one hand, and panicky fears 


on the other, in the use of the nation’s credit 
resources that have characterized business in 
the past. It has brought better team-work 
to banking so that it can render better serv- 
ice to business. 

But the Federal Reserve System is not 
enough. We need still greater team-work 
in all aspects of the inter-relations of men 
in business. We must have team-work that 
recognizes the fact that “business is service”. 
The old days of “business is business” are 
passed. Only that business will endure 
which renders a real public service. Only 
that business is sound which administers to 
real human needs, comforts and progress. 
The most conspicuous part of a reaction is 
the crashing to earth of business based on 
selfish speculation, on exploitation of public 
emergencies, on over-trading and on stimu- 
lation of abnormal activity in many lines 
beyond the point of rendering real service. 

Again, we must have team-work that 
recognizes that everyone who participates 
in the production, preparation and trans- 
portation of goods is entitled to a fair re- 
turn for his effort, and no more. The man 
who raises the fruit, the man who cans it, 
the man who transports it, the merchant 
who distributes it, all perform a share of 
a composite public service. Team-work de- 
mands that each recognize the value of the 
others’ shares. This means that labor be 
paid a fair wage, that capital be allowed to 
earn a fair profit. When any element at- 
tempts to take advantage of conditions to 
get more than its share it tends to throw 
the price structure out of true and weakens 
the whole business fabric. 
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Go On Without You? 


URING his lifetime a certain man had carved in 
marble a full-sized monument of himself, for he 
wished to leave something by which he might be re- 


membered always. 


He was an eccentric; but not be- 
cause he wished to be remem- 
bered. It was because he failed 
to realize that there is only one 
real reason for remembrance—a 
service to our fellowmen so estab- 
lished that it shall continue. 


One of the most durable, sub- 
stantial and lasting forms such a 
monument may take is a well- 
established banking business that 
has been so closely knit into the 
lives of the people as to stand 
solidly in its own strength, un- 
shaken even when the personal- 


ity of its founder is taken away. 


Has your bank this characteristic ? 
Only if it is a well advertised in- 
stitution, which has extended its 
interests and woven them into 
the people's interests so closely 
that the institution is no longer 
yours alone but in an important 
sense theirs. 


Consult The Collins Service re- 
garding publicity that will so 
mold the attitude of the com- 
munity toward your bank that it 
shall be a permanent, public in- 
stitution. 
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Supporting the Bank’s Advertising 
By Minnie Ann Buzbee 


Staff of the Harvey Blodgett Co. 





The incidents set forth in this article are based on actual oc- 
u ces. Names of banks or individuals have, for obvious reasons, 
een altered or omitted—THE EDITOR.] 








ster Far ovr on Riverside Drive in person within the bank it 
New York is a recently built represents; and yet— 
large apartment house towering A man moving his family 


a great many stories in height. from a small town to a larger 
Part of it is built against a city was attracted by the news- 
steep hill but the side facing paper advertisement of a cer- 
the river is all open under- tain bank. Such a friendly, 
neath for a depth sufficient to hearty spirit emanated from the 
hold two or three stories. From advertisement that he immedi- 
a distance it would seem as if ately decided he would feel at 
the house must surely topple home in that bank, and pro- 
over but closer observation re- ceeded to call there with the 
veals the fact that it is held up intention of opening an ac- 
hy heavy steel supports. Peo- count. Instead of the cordial 
ple refer to it as “the apartment welcome and the friendly atmos- 
on stilts”. phere which the advertisement 
Every builder would know _ had led him to expect, he found 
that without these “stilts” the the tellers and officers so frigid 
house could not possible stand. and indifferent that he left the 
Other things besides houses bank without making the con- 
built on hill sides need props nection he had planned. 
in order to prevent a crash. One Going to another bank he was 
of these is the advertising de- welcomed with a cheerful “Good 
partment of any bank, which, morning. What can we do for 
to achieve the maximum results, you?” The lobby man, the 
should receive the unqualified tellers and the officers were 
support and backing of every pleasant and agreeable and 
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Magazine 


made him feel that they were 
interested in him. Before he 
left the bank he had opened 
a substantial checking account, 
discussed future investments, 
rented a safe deposit box, inti- 
mated that his wife would be in 
later to open an account, and 
had promised to send to the 
bank a former neighbor in his 
recent home who also expected 
soon to move to the city. 

The first bank might just as 
well have had the account—real- 
ly should have had it as the re- 
ward of its advertising. The 
man who wrote the advertising 
matter was sincere in his de- 
sire for a friendly, attentive 
service and personally did all 
he could to back up his verbal 
claims by actions. But his 
work and the money he spent 
were wasted by lack of co- 
bperation. That bank paid good 
money for space to say one 
thing and then deliberately 
acted in the opposite way. 

In a middle Western city is 
a bank that has become rather 
well and favorably known 
through the cordial tone of its 


(Continued on page 1037) 
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\ good example of the distinctive use of the reproduction of a bank’s building as a trade- 
m or label serving to give the advertising of the bank an identity and to render it readily 
guishable. The layouts in this group of advertisements are very well planned and pleasing 
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HE other day we read in 

a local newspaper one 

of the cleverest advertise- 
ments we have seen in a long 
time. It certainly was 
clever! Well laid out too— 
the eye was caught by it 
The _illustra- 
good, head-line 
original, copy 
and all that. It 
was a bank advertisement. 


right away. 
tion 
strikingly 
readable 


was 


Fooled us entirely at first. 
We thought it was something 
else. Then we saw the sig- 
nature cut. A bank, unmis- 
takably. Upon more careful 
investigation we found two 
or three lines in the copy 
about banking. 

We questioned some of 
our friends about this ad- 
Out of four of 


the banking 


vertisement. 
them outside 
field who recalled the adver- 
tisement only one remem- 
bered the name of the bank. 
One of them, a rather back- 
didn’t 
know that the advertisement 
was run by a bank. 


ward person, even 


& 


Ir seEEMs to us that a bank 
advertisement should be rec- 
first 
It seems to us fur- 


ognized as such at 
glance. 


ther that it should be recog- 
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nized at first glance as 
belonging to a definite bank 
—not just any bank. 

There is a wide difference 
between an advertisement 
that is good, 
speaking, and an advertise- 
ment that is distinctive. 

An emblem appropriately 
chosen and consistently used 


technically 


can lend a touch of distinc- 
tion to the advertising of 
any bank—provided _ the 
emblem itself is distinctive. 

The use of an Indian head 
symbol has made the adver- 
tising of a Boston bank in- 
stantly recognizable. The 
same thing applies to the use 
of an ear of corn as the sym- 
bol of the advertising of a 
Philadelphia bank. In each 
of these two cases the em- 
blem chosen is appropriate. 
In each case it has been con- 
sistently used. In each case 
it is distinctive. 

Conversely most emblems 
in use by banks do not give 
individuality to the advertis- 
ing of those banks because 
the emblems usually have in 
themselves no quality of dis- 
iinetiveness; that there is 
nothing in their make-up 
that renders them peculiarly 
appropriate for use by cer- 
tain banks, or that they are 
not consistently used. 

How many bank emblems 
are you familiar with to the 
extent that you can recall 


them offhand? 


& 


In a letter which came in 
to the editor of this depart- 


ment recently from a man 
banking | field 
are contained the following 


outside the 


paragraphs: 


When my bank sends me a 
personal card of greeting on 
the occasion of a holiday, why 
must they always add to this 
greeting some such stuff as 
“We Trust That We May Con- 
tinue To Receive Your Valued 
Patronage During The Coming 
Year”, or, “We Hope That You 
Will Drop In To See Us 
Oftener During The Coming 
Year—We Are Always Ready 
To Serve You”? As a matter 
of fact the officers of my bank 
don’t know me from Adam's 
house-cat, and show just about 
that much interest in me when 
I do drop in to see them. 

A man appreciates a real 
card of greeting on an appro- 
priate occasion, and such a card 
has a good-will value that is not 
lost. But why the devil drag 
business is at such a time? Why 
not wish a man “Merry Christ- 
mas” or “Happy New Year’, 
as the case may be, and have 
done with it? He’ll accept the 
greeting in the spirit in which 
it is sent. 

The reader may think that 
this man is making a moun- 
tain out of a mole-hill. That, 
however, is neither here nor 
there. The fact remains that 
just such a thing as this can 
cause real trouble. Let 4 
man feel that his sense of 
propriety has been offended. 
and you have “started some- 
thing’. 

If any reader of this feels 
that he would like to answer 
our friend’s letter, let him do 
so by all means. We will 
try to find space for mention 
of the reply, or replies, m 


these columns. 
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Supporting the Bank’s 


Advertising 
(Continued from page 1035) 
advertising. Its ads _ talked 


about “the bank where you feel 
at home”, “officers who have a 
personal interest in you”, cour- 
teous clerks’, etc. It brought 
results, too. But unfortunately, 
only a few people in the bank 
were living up to the claims 
made in its advertising. A girl 
who was employed as cashier 
of a wholesale concern had a 
small account there and knew 
personally many of the banking 
force. Usually she sent her de- 
posits by the clerk who took 
down the firm’s deposit, so did 
not visit the bank herself very 
often. But when she had a 
building and loan stock mature 
in the sum of $1000 she felt 
rather proud of having so much 
money all at one time to place 
in the bank and felt it was 
worth a personal trip. 

While in the lobby of the 
bank she told the president’s 
secretary—a life-long friend— 
of her good fortune, and the 
secretary, sensing the impor- 
tance of the occasion in the 
young lady’s life and seeing an 
opportunity for the bank to 
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py of a Pittsburgh 
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make a better customer, said 
“Fine! I should like Mr. 
Baker to know how well you’ve 
dor2. Come on over and let’s 
tell him about it”, and she led 
the way over to the president 
who had known the young lady 
slightly for some time. When 
told that she had managed to 
save $1000 and was now bring- 
ing it over to deposit in his 
bank, instead of congratulating 
her, saying they were glad to 
have it, or anything pleasant 
whatever, he merely nodded and 
said curtly, “All right. Take 
her over to window Number 
Three, Miss Martin”. 

The young lady was so hurt 
and so incensed over his indif- 
ference that she has never for- 
gotten the incident, and al- 
thought she still has a number 








Making Ends Meet 














Note the apt combination of il- 
lustration and head-line in this 
advertisement run in the interest 
of the home economic department 
of a Detroit bank. 


of very good friends at that 
bank, she never has a good word 
to say for it. She didn’t leave 
the $1000 there very long, but 
soon transferred it to another 
bank. In addition, being in a 
position to influence the deposit 
of the wholesale house with 
which she was connected, she 
also moved that. And all be- 
cause the president didn’t take 
the trouble to live up to his ad- 
vertising and to the courteous 
interest effected by a number 
of his employees. 
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Inspirational copy—well laid 
out, well constructed and logically 
developed. The illustration is 
both suitable and helpful to the 
copy. 


A certain bank advertised in 
the newspapers the publication 
of a valuable book on trust 
services and stated that a copy 
of the book would be given to 
any one requesting it. The day 
the ad appeared a gentleman 
who was interested called at 
the bank and asked for a copy 
of the book. The lobby man ap- 
proached had never heard of it 
and referred the inquirer to a 
teller. The teller was no better 
informed and suggested that he 
see the trust officer. You would 
think that the trust officer 
would know all about a trust 
booklet if any one in the bank 


did. But the results were no 
more effective. The trust of- 
ficer at first said he knew 


nothing of it but after an ef- 
fort did manage to recall that 
they were to have such a book 
but he didn’t have one at his 
desk. However, he would be 
glad to get in touch with his 
advertising department and if 
the gentleman would be so good 
as to call the next day he would 
see that a copy of the book was 
given him. As the gentleman 
had already encountered so 
much difficulty he didn’t think 
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it worth while, so didn’t go 
back. 

Another bank had been send- 
ing out trust booklets each 


month to a specially selected 
list, and at the time the booklets 
went out the newspaper ad- 
vertising also featured the trust 
department of the bank and 
suggested that interested read- 
ers ask for a of these 
booklets. Time and again in- 
terested people would come in 
with such a request. After be- 
ing referred from one person to 


copy 


another, like a baseball in a 
practice game, they would 
finally reach an officer who 
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name and address of the party 
making the inquiry, or have 
a trust officer talk to him. It 
is not surprising that after 
sending out all the advertising 
material the bank decided it 
hadn’t really been worth while 
after all for no tangible results 
could be traced to it. 

On the other hand, another 
bank that was sending out ma- 
terial telling of its trust facil- 
ities, made it a point to see that 
every one in the bank knew 
about the material and that all 
inquiries were referred to some 
one capable of taking care of 
No inquirer was allowed 


them. 
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CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 
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tion it developed that the em. 
ployee hadn’t the faintest jdeg 
whether the bank’s deposits rap 
in the neighborhood of three 
million or ten million 

Often typists send out hun- 
dreds of pieces of advertising 
matter and know absolutely 
nothing of the contents 

Such conditions used to exist 
in great numbers of banks; un- 
fortunately still exist in too 
many. But everywhere pro- 
gressive banks are finding that 
it pays in many ways to keep 
each department advised as to 
what the other departments are 
They are beginning to 


doing. 
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Through the consistent 


would ’phone up to the adver- 
tising department, “Send me 
down a set of our trust book- 
lets, please”. And when a clerk 
from the department would take 
the material down he would 
merely say, with an inclination 
of his head in that direction, 
“Hand them to that man over 


there”. And that was the end 
of it. 
Now “that man over there” 


was interested in learning some- 
thing about the importance of 
making his will, and the things 
that a trust company could do 
for him, or he would not have 
made a trip to the bank to ask 
for the advertising matter. But 
after going to the expense of 
getting out the booklets, no one 
thought the matter of sufficient 


importance to even get the 


reproduction of 
given them an identity that receives very 


its building in 


to get away without first giving 
his name and address. He was 
always invited to talk with an 
officer about the trust services 
the bank could render and in 
most instances was glad to do 
it, for if he hadn’t been in- 
terested in the first place he 
would not have called. This 
bank reported more trust busi- 
ness done during that twelve 
months than at any other period 
in its existence. But it wouldn’t 
have been true if it had not 
made its advertising amount to 
something more than words on 
paper. 

A man met an employee of a 
bank at a social function and 
commented upon the rapid in- 
crease in deposits as indicated 
in its recent advertising. Dur- 
ing the course of the conversa- 


its advertisements 
wide recognition. 


this Detroit bank has 


think of the entire 
“the bank family”. 
creating an esprit de corps that 
results in codperation, harmony 
of purpose and a_ general 
knowledge of what is going on 
To get the best results from 
its advertising a bank’s entire 
force, from messenger to presi 
dent, should first know just 
what is being advertised. This 
is accomplished in various ways. 
Some banks place samples of 
all advertising matter on a bul- 
letin board, instructing that it 
be read daily. In some cases 
an officer writes a general let- 
ter to the employees, calling at- 
tention to the need of codpera- 
tion and suggesting that they 
try to keep in touch with the 
things the bank is doing. 
Perhaps the best results are 
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obtained by those banks that 
have regular weekly or monthly 
get- together meetings of every- 
body connected with the bank. 


At these meetings some officer, 

-nartment manager or em- For a decade or more Horace Greeley's 
departm 2 sthies “Go en.guinageen tentanal 
lovee tells about the functions ii the thoughts and efforts of our growing 
, population tothe prairies and beyond; little 


it the em- 
intest idea 
eposits ran 
| of three 
l 





1 out hun- 
advertising 


absolutely x ; y dreaming that the richest undeveloped 


mais —_____— et resources of our country are located not in 
its. ar the far West nor in farthermost Alaska, but 
ed to exist Vs . . in the South 


banks; un- — +4 ee The time has come when intense competi- 
ist fn fas saat UN Sri: GA tion 1s inducing large industries to transfer 
their operations to the source of their raw 

vhere pro- oni Ba : " ‘a materials. The abundant resources, poten- 
nding that : to \ has E my) 4 tial water powers, mild climate and freedom 
= j from labor unrest are deciding factors in 


vs to keep AA VN\. Sok . x the upbuilding of the South of today and 
, ised as to ° ° ba ‘ ‘ tomorrow. 


‘tments are . ay > NS ‘ ) With confidence in their strategic location in the 
2 F : ¢ is EN le Central South and the increasing prosperity of the 
‘ginning to ? i he a entire Southland, the builders of the American Banks 
- 8 Ne have not been content to meet the requirements of 

“i today but have developed completely specialized yet 

Maximum Convenience Plus < closely affihated financial organizations to meet the 


diversified requirements for financing the 


Maxianm Safety comemeu 


Union Bonds are procur 
Let “American Service” serve you and 
be “An American Always” 


“AMERIGAN BA 
*Amerioan National N ASWVILLE Amer: 


at precisely the time he (arnuaree) 


We sincerely believe that 
for all practical pu 
there is no safer 1 
This good-will copy in behalf of the South placed in a 
pleasing frame, has about it a ring of genuineness and 
sincerity that gets the advertisement across very effectively. 


every walk of life 


wonders what all this noise of all the functions of the bank 
concerning the central file is is very necessary if the best 


UNION tz: ‘ad BONDS about. A general knowledge codperation among employees 


Ra ae is to be had. 


oer 


group as Pry can Somat Bon ane At these meetings the general 


They are may _-UMION MORTGAGE company ~~] hi’ ' policies and plans of the bank 
* the Mes oe epee interme ote Veen Paw § ° 
corps that es : can be discussed to advantage. 
1, harmony ———————— j If there is to be a special ef- 
a general r fort made in a certain direction 
. : This advertisement has a good — i f y "us- 
ying on. a campai or new cus 
5 going layout and is very convincingly paign r 
‘sults from written. But the mere reproduc- $5000. tomers or more business from 
9 . uon of a bond with coupons at- - 
nk’s entire tai hed, however impressive, means . — ping pe wed my = 
‘r to presr nothing in particular. Most $1000 — oyees are to about it. n 
I + ast gold bonds look pretty much alike ee ena proy . ; : 
know jus the surtace to the alteeenee ss » not only do they know about it 
ised. This eye. What will get across to the but they are expected to hel 
oe teader though, is a picture of some CHICAGO TITLE & — P P 
rious ways. kind of wh it is back of the bond, TRUST COMPANY put it over. 
samples of when such a picture can be given. © West Washington Sereet It won’t do much good to get 
r on a bul ft ase bin out advertising matter that will 
° 0 i fere i 
ing that it the different departments, induce the doctor around the 


; and stions a . 
some cases : a ps “0 eet = tin corner to bring his account to 
Te " answered. n ne absence oO This trust copy is unusua n . = y s 
poe r some such plan i : that it gets down to brass tacks, the bank if an officer by his 
calling at- such plan it too often hap- something that relatively few austerity, a teller by his 
f cospera- pens that « worker in the tran- trust advertisements seem to do, Radel aed ’ 
, I sit depart ss and gives definite figures on the grouchiness and indifference, a 
that they department knows nothing minimum size of an estate that sgh 
th the Whatever about the collection the company feels that it can un- bookkeeper by his carelessness 
Aaep lep: : dertake to handle to the mutual +. Joing to drive the new cus- 
department, and an employee in advantage of client and bank. The is going 


oing. 
the . c concise, and few ray 

P he | , — > opy is very co tomer away. 
results are ook-eeping department words are wasted. ’ 
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Inconsistent Mr. Spenlow 


Dickens knew a thing or two about 
human nature when he created this character 


DrSseeset 









ou have long since artended to this 
nat 1 you conmder 


5 - 
rs 5a 
H 

3 

f 
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n consideration, will be 

ly, to help and to guide 

hat | Do chese ewo things and you will live and die 
| happier,—and be remembered more gratefully 
| than was Mr. Speniow 








TRUST DEPARTMENT 
The Seaboard National Bank 


Mercann« Branch " é 
11¢ QROADWAY BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 














A story from Dickens of the inconsistency of Mr. Spenlow 
who, living, denounced men who failed to make wills and 
who died without making one himself, is woven into the 
above trust advertisement of a New York bank in a manner 
which makes the copy as convincing as it is interesting. 
The eye is caught at once by the illustration and the head- 
line The only criticism we have to make of this advertise- 
ment is that there is too much about Mr. Spenlow and not 
enough about the bank The name of the bank is apt to 
become disassociated from the advertisement. 


The advertising manager may The advertising department 
prepare or select or oversee the may work into the “wee sma’ 
distribution of the bank’s adver- hours” devising plans for se- 
tising but it is not stating the curing new business and _in- 
whole truth to say he adver- creasing the business already 
tises the bank. Every officer, on the books and spend a mint 
every employee is in reality a of money in the execution of 


member of the advertising de- the plans, but these efforts will 
partment and is constantly ad- be of no more value than a 
vertising the bank, either fa- bucket of water added to the 


verably or unfavorably. Pacific ocean unless the depart- 
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ment has the hearty backing 
and coéperation of the entire 
banking force. 


@ 


A New Plan to Get 


New Accounts 
By Charles A. Goddard 


Trar thrift and religion go 
hand-in-hand has been dem- 
onstrated by the Fidelity Say- 
ings ‘Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo. According to the 
experience of Robert J. Camp- 
bell, assistant treasurer of 
the bank, who fostered the 
idea of interesting the local 
churches and charitable organ- 
izations, the plan worked out 
better than was expected. In 
fact, it was an experiment. 

To date around 4000 new say- 
ings accounts have been devel- 
oped from the plan. A nun- 
ber of these have been ex- 
tremely good, Mr. Campbell 
states. 

“It not only brought in the 
accounts,” Mr. Campbell said, 
“but it is the best stunt we ever 
tried in creating good will 
among the people of the city. 
After we get these people on 
our books we immediately 
start in to keep, or to try to 
keep, them alive by sending 
them each month some inspira- 
tional literature—this to dor- 
mant accounts. ‘This attention 
to dormant accounts, so we've 
found, is the only safe and suc- 
cessful plan of increasing the 
average balances of our savings 
accounts. Our’ windows, 0 
course, work generally to back 
up this work, featuring various 
stunts and civic ideas to give 
the bank general publicity.” 

It was on the first of Oc- 
tober in 1920 that the pla! 
was given its start; so there 
has been plenty of time to lear! 
of its merits 

At that time a letter was sen! 
to each of the 235 pastors 0! 
the city. It read as follows: 
Dear Sir - 

We are offering to 
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in Kansas City the means of se- 
ng a contribution for your 
ch from this bank. It will be 
ne sary, however, for the party 
or parties in charge of the or- 
ation you designate to get 
t contribution to call at this 
bank Then the writer will be 
glad to explain the situation. 

[ might say that our plan is 
working satisfactorily with other 
hurches at the present time, and 
we trust you will have the presi- 
dent of your missionary socrfety, 
head of your Epworth League or 
Christian Endeavor or tne presr- 
ient of some live Sunday school 
class, or of your Sunday school 
call and get our proposition. 

We are addressing this letter to 
you as pastor of the church 
realizing that you are in the best 
position to put this in the hands 
of the best organization of your 
church. 

Thanking you, and trusting that 
we will hear from some member 
of your church in the very near 
future, I am 

Very truly yours. 



















As was to be expected, every 
church did not respond; but a 
large percentage did send 
representatives and were ready 
to codperate. This was the 
substance of the plan that was 
outlined personally to each 
church representative: 

They were to take from the 
bank some signature cards and 
to distribute these cards among 
the workers of the organiza- 
tion; and the workers were to 
solicit savings accounts, the 
more force they would put back 
of the handing out of the cards 
the more accounts would be se- 
cured and the greater the con- 
tribution to the organization. 
Accounts could be started with 
an initial deposit of a dollar or 
more; but the representatives 
Were impressed with the fact 
that the length of time that the 
campaign would continue would 
depend on the average of these 
initial deposits. When fifty new 
accounts were secured for the 
bank by the workers of an or- 
ganization that organization 
would receive $50 in cash: and 
if the plan was working out sat- 
isfactorily as far as that par- 


ticular church was concerned 
the organization would be 
given her order for fifty ac- 
counts th another $50 in cash 
to be { when these fifty new 


vere secured; and so 











Who's Who in 
Bank Advertising 











P. C. REHRAUER 


Advertising manager Union National Bank, Houston, Texas 


R. REHRAUER’S work in the field of financial pub- 
M licity since the war has received wide notice and has 

attracted much favorable comment. In addition to 
his duties as advertising manager, he is also purchasing 
agent for the bank. During the war he served in the navy, 
joining the force of the Union National Bank of Houston 
immediately after being mustered out. Through diligent 
application he has risen to the position which he now holds. 
He is president of the Union Investment Association, an or- 
ganization composed of employees of the bank. Mr. Rehrauer 
has been very active in furthering the best interests of this 
association whose primary purpose is to encourage saving 
among the employees. The association is operated on a stock 
subscription basis, payments being made in partial install- 
ments each month at the rate of $1 for each share subscribed 
for, with penalty and assessment in the event of failure to 
comply with the rules and regulations. The number of 
shares one person can subscribe for is limited. 





The association has had a phenomenal success, growing 
from an initial investment of $250 on April 1, 1913, to present 
assets of $32,420.49, each year earnings a substantial dividend 
for the shareholders. The stock subscribed for aggregated 
$60,000, which under the partial payment plan is paid in 
convenient installments each month. 

















{ 
| 
| Lost in Cairo— 
A customer of the 
Merchants National Bank of Los 
| Angeles lost his Letter of Credit in 
| Cairo, thousands of miles from home 
in a strange land. Ordinarily this 
| would be a precarious situation. 
| This bank's protective form of letter, 
| however, made the lost document 
| valueless and within 24 hours a new 
} Letter of Credit was issued through 
| our cable service to Cairo; and the 
| customer proceeded on his journey. 
Travelers and traders find our world 
banking service, with direct connec- 
tions in all commercial centers of the 
globe, efficient, reliable and econom- 
ical. 


[Resources $35,000,000) 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL Bang 


oF 102 awencer 


TR OOPS =| MENRER PRONE KEeERvE 


BEwY 69-08@e 











This copy presents an interest- 
ing story of what happened to a 
man from Los Angeles who lost 
his letter of credit in Cairo. This 
method of citing a specific case 
of a bank's services to a traveler 
is much more effective than using 
copy which deals with vague gen- 
eralities. 


on as long as the plan worked 
in a way satisfactory to the 
bank. 

One ruling was that the ac- 
counts had to remain in force 
for thirty days, but in spite of 
this brief period as the limit 
there were very few of them 
withdrawn then—the percentage 
was probably less than 5 per 
cent. of them. 

Some specific cases show how 
well the plan was taken hold of 
by the workers and what de- 
sirable accounts came in with 
the quantity thus secured: 

On one afternoon during the 
sampaign one church enrolled 
all their Sunday school pupils of 
school age to call at the bank. 
From that organization in that 
one afternoon forty-nine new 
accounts were opened. This 
case alone demonstrates the 
value of having an organization 
behind the solicitation. It is 
typical of many. Some very 
profitable business can _ be 
traced directly to this plan. 

“I think the principal result 
is that it creates good will 
among the people in the com- 
munity,” said Mr. Campbell, 
“at least, as far as the cam- 


paign reaches. We found that 
the women were usually the 
ones who took up the work, and 
they would do a great deal of 
talking about the plan and in- 
cidentally give the bank many 
nice compliments.” 

In the largg number of ac- 
counts that came in were some 
that indicated the good class of 
people who were _ reached 
through the campaign. One 


& 
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church that is composed almost 
entirely of Swedish 
showed _ initial 
averaged $16. 

One man’s initial deposit as 
secured through the plan was 
$146. On the day that he came 
in touch with the bank he 
brought in a draft for $1300 
which he asked to be shown 
how to endorse. This he de- 
posited in the bank. 


people 
deposits that 


How Banks Are Advertising 


“Tue Port of Boston’, a book- 
let recently issued by the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton sketches the history of the 
commerce of Boston in a most 
interesting fashion. That a 
single Boston house controlled 
nearly one-half of the commerce 
between the United States and 
China previous to 1840, is but 
one of the interesting historical 
facts set forth in the booklet. 

A comparison of the commer- 
cial development of American 
ports in the last twenty years 
brings the material in the book- 
let down to date. Information 
as to port equipment, docks, 
terminals, port charges, etc., 
lists of port officials and foreign 
consuls in Boston, and _ all 
steamship lines serving the 
port, with up to date statistical 
data, add to the value of the 
booklet as a reference book on 
the growth and development of 
the commerce of the Port of 
Boston. 


A FOLDER sent out by the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, reads on the outside cover 
“Enclosed is a note of the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic”. Copy on the inside 
of the folder says regarding the 
enclosed note: 

Formerly the ruble was worth 
approximately 50 cents. At that 
rate this note would be worth 
$25,000. It has been bought by us 
at the rate of 2,500,000 rubles 
for a dollar, equal to 25,000 for a 
cent. 

Please 


observe the inscription 


“guaranteed by the entire 
sources of the republic” 

How futile to oppose the force 
of monetary law! In the words 
used by Thomas Jefferson, speak- 
ing of excessive issues, public and 
private, “The whole visionary 
fabric vanishes into air, and 
shows that paper is poverty; that 
it is only the ghost of money and 
not money itself.”’ 

FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
Wm. P. Gest, President 


Tue Bank of the Manhattan 
Co., New York, has been run- 
ning a series of newspaper ad- 








Your Insurance 
and Your Family 


OR years you have paid your insurance premiums 
~perhaps at @ real sacrifice—that your family 
may be protected. 
Mave you considered the investment of your insur- 
ance when it is paid? In their distraction and in- 
experience your heirs moy not make wise use of the 
noney 
At no extra cost you can 
your family by leaving » 
uw. Let us explain-the simp 
arrangement 


Ona Trust Comma 











; 


While it is obviously true that 
a man is always keenly intereste¢ 
in matters pertaining to his in 





surance and to his family, the 
head-line does not introduce “7 
ve 


copy in such a way as may 
calculated to pique the curiosity 
of the reader as does the head- 
line in the advertisement at the 
top of the next page. 
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vertisements on the economic 
progress and development of 
various states of the Union, 
tying-up the copy with the part 
that the bank has played in 
helping American industry dur- 
ing more than a century. The 
following extract is taken from 
an advertisement of the bank 
featuring the State of Missis- 
sippi: 
MISSISSIPPI IN THE FRONT 
RANK 
It takes a mighty fleet of river- 
boats and ocean-going vessels as 
, as a busy network of rail- 
reads to give to the world the 
good things Mississippi has to of- 
fe. Her great cotton crop (last 
year third largest in the country) 
er sugar cane (ranking fourth), 
and large quantities of corn, rice 
orghum make an annual total 
f ,000,000. Her factories, ac- 
ording to the last census, pro- 
juced over $197,000,000 and her 
lumber products were fourth in 
the Nation. 
The nature of her products and 
excellent shipping facilities 














Make your money 
work for you 
now 


N or before April 

tenth, every dollar you 

put in a Marine Trust Com- 

y Special Interest account 

will have worked for you 
since the first of April. 


Make an extra effort-— 
start bujlding for the future 
now. 


Interest Compounded 
Quarterly 


You will be welcome at 
any of the twenty offices of 
the 


MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Proncers in Community Service. 




















Capaal, Surplus over 
and Reserves $20,000,000 
» stir the reader to 


An effort 
mmediate a: tion—with emphasis 
“now”. This copy 
to the purpose for 
tended. 
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BEFORE her husband died her correspondence had 
been confined to social matters. For this reason 


she was greatly imp 


when one morning she re- 


ceived in the mail a convincingly worded letter from a 
certain irresponsible promotion company offering her 


“an attractive investment.” 


“ How did they get my name?” she wondered. “They 


must be very 


lever business men.” 


She was right. They were entirely too clever for a 
widow inexperienced in business. Before many months 
they had got practically all of this Detroit woman’s 


If her husband had left his estate in Trust for her with 
this responsible institution, she would not be “ visiting” 


telatives today. 


Putting feopesty in. Trust. 


is a subject worth investi- 


Giine. e have many facts which might interest you. 
y not consult with one of our Trust officers? A 


few words with us won A 


regret and financial hards’ 


may save your heirs much 
ip later on. 


Our booklet, “Little Life Stories From 
The Ledger,” will be sent on request. 


DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


Opposite Post Office 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $4,000,000 


Safe deposit boxes for rent, $4.00 a year and up 
Detroit Trust Safe Deposit Company 





TT ee a 








Reader interest is aroused by the head-line copy in this trust 
advertisement, and is sustained in the copy. 


have led Mississippi’s merchants 
and planters to find extensive 
markets outside her borders. 
Many of their important transac- 
tions have been facilitated by the 
metropolitan service and foreign 
connections of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company. 


Tue Investment house of 
Blyth, Witter & Co., has is- 
sued a booklet “Hand Book of 
California Public Utilities”, 
which gives the financial record 
of the more important light and 
power companies of that state. 


E. H. Krrrrepeer, publicity man- 
ager of the Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston, has departed wide- 





ly from the old style of bond 
advertising in his publicity for 
the bond department of his in- 
stitution. He believes that 
even an investment circular 
may be interesting. According- 
ly he illustrates his public 
utility bond circulars with maps 
of the territory covered and 
views of the cities the com- 
panies serve. A_ municipal 
bond circular gives a compre- 
hensive airplane view of the 
city showing schools, parks, 
manufacturing plants, etc., and 
features facts concerning bank- 
ing, education, industries, etc. 
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Keep Us In Touch 
With Your Work 


Each month in this department cur- 
rent advertising matter is reproduced 
and commented upon. The editor of 
this department keeps on file bank ad- 
vertising matter from all parts of the 
country—newspaper ads, booklets, 


folders, specialties, etc. 


Keep us in touch with your own 
publicity work. We are especially in- 
terested in newspaper ads. Clip some 
of yours as they are published and 


send them along to us. 


Address all communications to: 


EDITOR BANKING PUBLICITY 


iz BANKERS 
MAGAZINE 


71 Murray St., New York City 

















A monthly booklet of invest. 
ments gives views of utility and 
industrial plants and full in- 
formation. Mr. Kittredge’s pub- 
licity in this department, like 
his other publicity plans, have 
proved highly successful. 


“Tae Wacnovia”, monthly pub- 
lication of the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, North 
Carolina, does credit to that 
enterprising institution. There 
is seldom an issue of this in- 
teresting publication that does 
not contain something of real 
value. 


Vor. 1, No. 1, “Woodside Na- 
tional Bank News”, house or- 
gan of the Woodside National 
Bank, Greenville, S. C., has re- 
cently come in to this office. 
This little magazine is a com- 
mendable addition to the field 
of bank publications. In this 
first number mention is made 
of the fact that the bank will 
soon be at home in its new 
quarters in the modern seven- 
teen story Woodside Building 
which has been erected for it. 


TuHRovuGH an arrangement with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, the Fourth Street 
National Bank of that city 
makes use of the front and back 
cover of the monthly bulletin 
on business and financial condi- 
tions issued by the reserve 
bank, for advertising purposes 
Tue Nationat City Company, 
New York, has issued a book- 
let on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway which is 
well worthy of special mention 
The booklet gives a comprehen- 
sive outline, well supplemented 
by charts and figures, of the 
development and progress 0! 
this well-known Western rail- 
road. In additional there are 
some exceptionally good illus- 
trations. The cover design in 
colors, by Walter Greene, show- 
ing the “Olympian”, crack trait 
of the road, crossing the Cas- 
cades over the electrified sec 
tion, is strikingly effective 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for N 


Albany, N. Y., City Svgs. Bank, F. H. Williams, 
treas. 

Asbury Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., J. B. 
Fogal, asst. secy.-treas. 

Baltimore, Md., Nat’l Bank of Baltimore, W. B. 
Thurston, Jr., mgr. for. dept. 

Berkeley, Cal., Berkeley Com’l & 
L. Pape, V. P. 

Boston, Mass., Internat’! Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 
asst. secy. 

Boston, Mass., Nat’l Shawmut Bank, A. L. 
Winship, V. P. 

Boston, Mass., Old ed Tr. Co. E. H. Kit- 
tredge, pub. mg 

Boston, Mass., State S5t. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst. to pres. 

Brenham, Tex., lst Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 


Svgs. Bk., G. 


cash. 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Willlamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
A. E. Leighton, adv. mgr. 
Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
teriels, 27 Place de Louvain. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., H. G. Hoffman, 
treas. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Fidelity Tr. Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. mgr. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Marine err. Co., J. A. Edwards, 
adv. mgr. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Peoples Bank, P. E. Illman, V. P. 
Cambridge, Mass., Guaranty Tr. Co., » & 
Frost, V. P. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Cedar Rapids Svgs. Bank, 
Cc. E. Auracher, adv. mgr. 
Chambersburg, Pa., Gheuinadens ff. Ca FF. 
A. Zimmerman, V. P. 
Charleston, W. Va., Charleston Nat’l Bank, 
. F. Snyder, Jr. adv. mer. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. & Bkg. Co., 
. L. Smith, asst. cash. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 
J. Holdam, asst. tr. off. 
Chester, Pa., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, EB. C. 
Burton, V. P. 
Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Valley Bank, H. 
Picklesimer, mgr. new business dept. 
Chicago, Ill, Bauder-Baker, 738 S. Michigan 
Ave., R. E. Bauder, pres. 
Chicago, Critchfield & Co., L. E. Delson, 
finan. adv. mer. 
Chicago, IIL, tine Tr. & Svgs. Bank, H. J. 
Bilansky, mgr. bus. ex. dept. 
Chicago, Ill., Chicago Morris Plan Bank, S. B. 
Clark, mgr. serv. dept. 
Chic "ABO, Ill, Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
. G. Heuahling, V. P. 
Chicago, Ill, State Bank of Chicago, E. L. Jarl, 
asst. cash. 
Chicago, Ill, Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 
pub. mgr. 
Cl larksvile, Tenn., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. A. Bland, 
P. 


Cleveland, Ohio, ee Nat’l Bank, R. J. 





Izant, adv. mg 

Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Tr. Co., I. I. Sperling, 
pub. mgr. 

Clevel land, Shio, Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 
Nab, asst. secy. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Union Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 
yn, pub. mgr. 

» iowa, City Nat’l Bank, A. C. Smith, 

Cors ina, Tex., First State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 
isst. cash. 

Dar on, Conn., Danielson Tr. Co., C. H. 


’ Starkweather, treas. 
Dayt O., City Nat’l Bank, L. C. Tingley, 
ex. mgr. 
D Ohio, Nat’l Cash Register Co., H. W. 
Karr, dir. pub. 


Yew Names and Other Changes. 


Denver, Colo., Denver Nat’l Bank, G. T. Wells, 
asst. cash. 

Detroit, Mich., First National Bank, F. J. Camp- 
bell, adv. mgr. 

Detroit, Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimm, 
mgr. bus. "ext. dept. 

East Moline, Ill, Manufacturers State Bank, 
F. T. Shearman, cash. 

Elizabeth City, N. C., ist & Citizens Nat’! 
Bank, M. H. Jones, cash. 

Elmira, N. Y., _ Nat’l Bank, Helen E. Mal- 
lory, adv. mg 

Evansville, Ind., eNat’l ow Bank, Josephine C. 
MacCorkle, pub. mg 

Evansville, Ind., Old State Nat’l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. cas 

Flint, Mich., Citizens” Com’! & Svgs. Bank, H. E. 
Potter, ‘asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. Smith, 
mgr. special serv. dept. 

Flint, Mich., Genesee Co. Svgs. Bank, W. Power, 
mgr. new bus. dept. 

Gardner, Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., P. O. Ahlin, 
Vv. P 


Greenville, 8S. C., American Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 
Anderson, cash. 

Greenville, S. C., Woodside Nat’l Bank, J. L. 
Williams, V. P. 

Haverhill, Mass., Ist Nat’l Bank, C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. A. Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 

Ithaca, N. Y., 1st Nat’l Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, J. M. 
Quincy, asst. cash. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Barnett Nat’l Bank, E. G. 
Haskell, adv. dept. 

Jacksonville, Fla., United States Tr. Co., B. W. 
Lanier, secy. & treas. 

Joliet, Ill, Will Co. Nat’l Bank, F. R. Adams. 

Kankakee, Ill, City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Tr. Co., F. M. 
Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 

Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., H. G. Hunter, V. P. 

Lima, Peru, S. A., Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru. 

Long Beach, Cal., Long Beach Nat’l Bank, P. 
L. Hudson, asst. cash. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman Com’l Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific-Southwest Tr. & Svgs. 

.» R. M. MacLennan, adv. mgr. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Union Bank & Tr Co., A. L. 
Lathrop, tr. off. 

Los Gatos, Cal., 1st Nat’l Bank, C. F. Ham- 
sher, pres. 

Madrid, Spain, Banco Hispano Suizo, Apartado 
1023, E. C. Hirt. 

Madison, S. D., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, M. F. 
Berther, V. P. 

Manila, P. I., Banco de Las Islas Filipinas, W. 
T. Nolting, pres. 

Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farmers Bank, M. 
Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward Securities Ce., 

P. Hammond, mgr. bus. serv. dept. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. 
Bank, T. H. Wallace, treas. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Midland Nat’l Bank, L. L. 
D. Stark, asst. tr. off. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., 
W. E. Brockman, pub. mgr. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Nat'l Bank, 
F. Merrill, adv. mgr. 

Missoula, Mont., Western Montana Nat’l Bank, 
J. Bennett. 

Monterrey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., care 
of A. Zambrano & Sons, Apartado No. 6. 
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Montreal, Que., Banque d’Hochelaga, 112 St. 
James St., H. G. Gonthier, dir. pub. 
Newark, Home Bldg. Ass'n Co., E. M. 
Baugher, pres. 
New Orleans, La., Canal-Com’l Tr. 
Bank, H. B. Caplan, secy. to pres. 
New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., F. W. 
Ellsworth, V. P., W. B. Wisdom, adv. mgr. 
Newport News, Va., lst Nat’] Bank, D. L. Down- 
ing, asst. cash. 
N. Y. C., Ambrose R. Clark & Co., 71 Broadway. 
N. Y. C., American Express Co., 65 Broadway, 
s. D. Malcolm, gen. mgr. adv. 
. ¥. = American Union Bank, R. Stein, asst. 
cash. 
. ¥. C., Bank of America, Withers Woolford. 
. ¥. C., The Bankers Magazine. 
. ¥. C., Chatham & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling, V. P. 
Y. C., Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 
mgr. 
we S., The Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., I. H. 
Meehan, asst. V. P. 
Y. C., Hamilton Nat’l Bank, 130 W. 42nd 
St., BE. Ss. Van Leer, asst. cash. 
. ¥. C., Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank, F. W. 
Gehle, V. P. 
we ae New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth, pub. 
mg 
c. North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. Ekirch, 
secy. 
. Y. C., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
pub. mer. 
Norfolk, Va., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 
new bus. mgr. 
Northampton, Mass., Hampshire Co. Trust Co., 
G. S. Willis, pres. 
Norwich, Conn., Chelsea Svgs. Bank, J. D. Coit, 
asst. treas. 
Oak /_— Ill, Oak Park Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
L. A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept 
oe Ver., Mex., J. C. Gutierrez, Apartado 
146 


Olio, 


& Svgs. 


Osaka, | Japan, Japan Trust Bank, Ltd., H. 
Araki, for. div. 

Owego, N. Y., Owego Nat’l Bank, H. L. Under- 
hill. 

Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 
com, asst. cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., rrr Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mg 

Phila., Pa., 7 St. eNat’l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach, 
adv. mg 

Phila., Pa. , Bank, R. H. Thompson, 

Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat’l Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 
com’! serv. dept. 

Phila., Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank, H. E. 
Deily, asst. cash. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. E. Bassett, mgr. svgs. & pub. dept. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. & Planters Bank, 

. Etter, asst. cas 

Pittsburgh, Pa., — Nat'l Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams, pub. mg 

Pittsburgh, Pa., w "HH. Siviter, 122 Dithridge St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., South Side Tr. Co., pub. mgr. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia, Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office 

Raleigh, N. C., Citizens Nat’l Bank, R. A. 
Brown, asst. cas 

Raleigh, N. C., Com’! Nat’l Bank, E. E. Cul- 
breth, mgr. svgs. dept 

Richmond, Va., teeny Nat’l Bank, R. E. 
Hotze, Jr., asst. cash. 

Richmond, Va., Virginia Tr. Co., _ Scott. V. P. 

Ripon, Wis., 1st Nat’l Bank, W. R. Dysart, cash. 

Rochester, N. Y., East Side Sven. Bank, C. C. 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Tr. Co., A. J. Meyer, 
pub. mer. 

San Antonio, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley, 
Vv. P. 

San Francisco, Cal., 1002 Monadnock Bldg., L. 
G. Peede. 

San Francisco, Cal., 
R. P. Anderson, 

San Francisco, Cal, 
man, asst. cash. 


Anglo-California Tr. Co., 
mgr. bus. dev. dept 
Union Tr. Co., M. New- 
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Santa Rosa, Cal., American Nat’l Bank, J. G. 
Morrow, V. P. & cash 

Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat’! Bank, Theda A. Hopps, 
mer. new bus. dept. 

Shanghai, China, American Oriental Bkg. Corp. 
F. J. Raven. 7 

Shelbyville, IIL, 
spacher, V. 

Sioux Falls, 8S. D., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, J. w. 
Wadden, pres. 

Smithtown Branch, N. Y., 
J. A. Overton, cash. 

—_ > Ind., Indiana Tr. Co., J. C. Stover, 


oa Nat’l Bank, J. C. Eber- 
Bank of Smithtown, 


Spokane, Wash., Old = gd aaa Union Tr. Co., 
A. F. Brunkow, pub. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Ist Nat'l Been, L. J. Morgan, 
pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Liberty Central Tr. Co. J. v. 
Corrigan, pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Mereantiie Tr. Co., 8S. P. Judd, 
pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, asst. to pres. 

Stockholm, Sweden, —* Handelsbanken, 
P. G. Norberg, pub. mg 

Stroudsburg, Pa., hurenaeburs Nat’l Bank, C. B. 
Keller, Jr., cash. 

Tampa, Fla., Citizens-Amer. Bank & Tr. Co., L. 
A. Bize, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Streicher, asst. secy-treas. 

Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
A. St. L. Trigge, secy. 

Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave, 

Toronto, Canada, Home Bank Monthly, Home 
Bank of Canada, 8 King St. West. 

Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, C. K. 
Withers, tr. off. & pub. mgr. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank, 8S. F. Cla- 
baugh, V. P. & cash. 

Utica, N. Y., Svgs. Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 

Valdosta, Ga., Merchants Bank, A. F. Winn, 
St Ve FB. 
Warren, Pa., 
cash. 
Washington, D. C., Federal Nat’l Bank, John 
Poole, pres. 

Washington, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., W. 8. 
Lyons, asst. secy. 

Washington, D. C., bg Loan & Tr. Co., 

Thompson, pub. mg 

Watertown, a Be ley Co., Nat’l Bank, 

R. 
Cc. Ber- 


Warren Nat’l Bk., R. W. Mackay, 


W. Oakes, asst. cash. 

Wausau, Wis., Marathan Co. Bank, H. 
ger, cash. 

Waynesboro, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mgr. serv. dept. 

Wellsboro, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. L. Matson, 
adv. dept. 

West Lg Pa., crs & Mechanics Tr. Co., 


Hall, 
Luzerne Co. Nat’l Bank, 


J 4 

Wilkes-Barre, 
W. J. Ruff, cash. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., ho! age om Nat’l Bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, mgr. pub. 

Wilmington, N. C., Witnington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 


Cc. EB. Taylor, pres. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Union Bank 
J. H. Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 
Youngstown, _~ ist Nat’l Bank & Dollar 
vgs. & Tr. Co., J. N. Higley, pub. mer. 
Zurich, Switzerland, J. Muller, 49 Sonnegg- 
strasse. 
Zurich, Switzerland, Union de Banques Suisses, 
H. de Muralt, sub-mgr. 


© 


of Canada, 


New Names 


New Orleans, La., Whitney-Central Nat’l Bank, 
M. L. Bouden, pub. mer. 

N. Y. C., Coal & Iron Nat'l 

Stenerson, asst. to pres. . 

York, N. Y¥., Battery Park Nat’! Bank, E. 

E. Gafford, asst. V. P. 


Bank, 'H. G. 


New 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


59 Wall Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


60 State Street 








A Four-Fold Service 


Investment Securities 


We offer complete facilities for 
investors in the purchase and 
sale of - high-grade securities. 
Statistical information and in- 
vestment suggestions furnished 
on request. Private wire con- 
nections with principal markets 
throughout the East. 


Foreign Exchange 


Drafts and cable transfers on 
foreign countries bought and 
sold at finest rates. Foreign and 
domestic collections on best 
terms. 


Travelers Letters of Credit 


Our well-known Travelers Let- 
ters of Credit will be found 
convenient for those who may 
now be planning Summer Trav- 
el. Payable through more than 
3,000 correspondents in all 
parts of the world. Issued in 
dollars and in pounds sterling. 


Commercial Letters of Credit 


For nearly a century merchants 
have recognized these credits as 
a standard method of payment 
for shipments of merchandise to 
and from America. Issued in dol- 
lars, sterling or other currencies. 


A Century of Service 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
London, E. C. 


Office for Travelers 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W 





























A matter of minutes to London 


" E must have £50,000 in 

London before the market 
closes, or suffer a loss,” a com- 
mercial depositor telephoned us. 


It was then 9:30 a.m. in New 
York; 2:30 by “Big Ben” in 
London—and at three o’clock 
the London market would close. 


By 9:39 the customer’s in- 
structions had been written, the 
exchange figured and astatement 
prepared. 


By 9:42 the order had been 


reduced from thirty-two words 
to a few code words. 


By 9: 50—just twenty minutes 
after the telephone call—the 
money was on deposit in a Lon- 


don bank. 


To our customer, the time saved 
in completing this transaction meant 
a great deal; to our Cable Department 
it was but a part of the day’s work. 
The rapid and economical transferring 
of funds from New York to distant 
foreign pointsisa feature of The Equit- 
able’s commercial banking service. 


Firms and corporations whose increased business activities re- 
quire better banking accommodations are invited to consult us. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
LONDON; 3 King William St., E.C.4 


PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 
MEXICO Ciry: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


37 WALL STREET 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 


BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 


CHICAGO: 29 South La Salle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 





COLONIAL OFFICE 
222 Broadway 
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Exporting American Capital” 


By Grosvenor M. Jones 


Chiet of the Finance and Investment Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HE export of capital has assumed 
great importance for the Ameri- 
can people in recent years with 
the advent of the United States into the 
class of creditor nations. This does not 
mean, of course, that we did not export 
capital during the period when the 

United States was a debtor nation, for 
even then several billions of American 
capital were invested outside our bor- 
ders. It does mean, however, that the 
export of capital has a new and greater 
significance for us. 

Prior to the war, when we were a 
so-called debtor nation, that is, when 
the amount of foreign capital invested 
in the United States exceeded the total 
American investments in foreign coun- 
tries, the conditions affecting the out- 
flow of American capital were, in many 
respects, quite different from those that 
now prevail. Then, the investment of 
American capital abroad was induced 
not by a super-abundance of capital 
seeking a profitable outlet for its em- 
ployment nor by urgent necessity of 
foreign markets for our goods, but al- 
most entirely by the desire of individual 
American enterprises to extend the field 
of operations, primarily for the pro- 
tection of their position in international 
trade. The majority of these invest- 
ments were made out of the accumulated 
capital of strong American concerns or 
through loans based not on the value of 
the foreign investment but on the finan- 
cial position of the domestic firm or cor- 
poration itself. In other words, the in- 
vesting public was not asked, as a rule, 
to share directly in these foreign ven- 
tures. 

_A cursory study of our pre-war for- 
eign investments indicate that they 
were made chiefly by our large oil, min- 
ing. meat packing, fruit and timber con- 
cerns, and by companies manufacturing 
special types of machinery. To a very 
large degree, too, these investments 


were concentrated in adjacent or nearby 
countries, such as Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba. 

The establishment of most American 
factories in Canada has been influenced 
to a large degree by the desire of our 
manufacturers to avoid fairly high im- 
port duties on such goods as would 
naturally be sold in Canada and to ob- 
tain the benefit of the preferential duties 
on exports to such British areas as 
accord concessions in duties to goods of 
Canadian manufacture. In part this 
movement was stimulated also by the 
fact that from many points of view Can- 
ada and the United States form an 
economic unit. With reference to our 
extensive construction of wood pulp and 
paper mills in Canada, there has been 
the special necessity of overcoming the 
depletion of our own supplies of pulp 
wood and of meeting the competition of 
paper mills located in Canada. 

Some American branch factories have 
been established in Great Britain, large- 
ly as a result of British patent laws 
enacted since 1907. These laws require 
in general that the person holding a 
British patent must, within four years, 
begin the manufacture in Great Britain 
of the appliance or, at least, the part 
covered by the patent, on a scale suf- 
ficient to cover sales thereof in that 
country. Unless the patentee under- 
takes the working of his patent within 
the period allowed, any interested party 
may demand a license for using the 
patent. 

To meet strong international compe- 
tition, to be better placed for the dis- 
tribution of their product, and, in some 
cases, to secure the benefit of lower 
labor costs, certain American corpora- 
tions have invested large sums in for- 
eign establishments in other parts of 
the world. 


*An address before the New England Foreign 
23. 


Boston, May 19, 19 
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The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING . NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA . SAN FRANCISCO 
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In the pre-war period, other consid- 
erations determined the investment of 
American capital abroad in certain 
cases. but the factors named were the 
most influential. 


FACTORS IN OUTFLOW OF AMERICAN 
CAPITAL 


Other factors of a more potent char- 
acter are now in operation to induce 
the outflow of American capital. Among 
these may be mentioned the following: 

1. The United States is now the 
world’s chief source of floating as well 
as of fixed capital. 

2. The United States has reached the 
stage in its economic development at 
which a portion of its capital savings 
can profitably be exported. 

3. The development of many manu- 
facturing industries has reached the 
point at which, if these industries are 
to be fully and efficiently operated, a 
certain proportion of their production 
must be exported regularly. This ex- 
portation in many cases must be facil- 
itated by loans placed in this country. 
This is true particularly in the case of 
locomotives, freight and passenger cars, 
rails, and other railroad equipment, and 
of electrical, mining and other heavy 
machinery. 

4. The manufacturing industry of the 
United States has, moreover, become 
so extensive and diversified that it must 
draw increasingly upon foreign coun- 
tries for a wide range of materials. 
The development of such resources 
under the auspices of American capital, 
would, therefore, assure to American in- 
dustry a steady and certain supply of 
such raw materials at prices at least as 
low as those obtained by our foreign 
industrial competitors. Such motives 
doubtless influenced the United States 
Rubber Company in acquiring rubber 
plantations in the Far East; the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company in developing iron 
ore properties in Cuba and Chile; and 
the United States Steel Corporation in 
acquiring manganese mines in Brazil. 
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5. Our total foreign loans including 
the allied debt, and our foreign invest- 
ments are now so large that the interest 
and amortization on the one hand and 
the dividends on the other, aggregate 
huge sums, which, if paid directly in 
goods (as they must be in large measure 
despite the efforts of our debtors to pay 
as much as possible through increased 
exports to other countries) wi!l greatly 
increase competition in the home mar- 
ket. If payment cannot readily be 
made in goods or in goods and services, 
the debtor countries will be obliged to 
restrict their purchases in this country 
to the barest minimum. If, however, 
the returns on our foreign loans and in- 
vestments are reinvested abroad, either 
this importation of goods will be avoid- 
ed or it will be offset by a corresponding 
exportation of goods. 

6. Other nations are looking to this 
country for capital for the development 
of their natural resources and for other 
purposes. The development of the na- 
tural resources, the transportation sys- 
tems, and public works of many foreign 
countries was retarded during the war 
and the immediate post-war period, since 
the European money markets on which 
these countries depended were virtually 
closed to them. 

7. The capital losses incurred during 
the Great War can be offset in great 
measure and the well-being of the world 
at large can be prompted by the devel- 
opment of the great natural resources of 
the newer countries. A given amount 
of capital when wisely applied to such 
development will, as a rule, yield larger 
returns than when invested in most of 
the older countries. 

Enough has been stated to show that 
the export of capital has a new signifi- 
cance and that it affects not only par- 
ticular industrial concerns but also prac- 
tically every branch of industry. In its 
present phase, moreover, the export of 
capital demands, as never before, the 
intelligent interest and codperation of 
our investors. 
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UNDREDS of bankers will be on vacation 
throughout the Great Lakes Region during the 
next few months. 
They will motor or cruise and will undoubtedly 
pay a visit to Detroit. 


If you are lucky enough to be one of these, per- 
haps there will be some service which we may perform 
which will add to your pleasure on this trip. 

We extend a cordial invitation for any banker or 
his friends to write us or call upon us and make his 
wants known. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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DEFINITION OF EXPORT CAPITAL 

It is pertinent, then, to ask what is 
meant by capital for export; and how 
such export is effected: 

First, as to what is meant by export 
capital: A good definition for the pres- 
ent purpose is that given by C. K. Hob- 
son, an English economist, in his work 
on “The Export Capital’, which is, as 
follows: “Substantially, capital consists 
of goods, of accumulated wealth. It is 
a stock of commodities employed to 
assist the production of further com- 
modities.” When, therefore, we refer 
to the export of capital, we have chiefly 
in mind the export of commodities as 
that term is commonly understood, and 
not of gold, although strictly speaking, 
gold is capital. 

At the present time frequent refer- 
ence is made to the possibility of our 
granting gold loans to foreign coun- 
tries. This is not a remote contingency, 
since as a result of the tremendously 
favorable trade balances in recent years 
the United States has drawn heavily on 
the gold supplies of Europe; since a 
fairly large part of the gold thus ac- 
quired by us will be needed by several 
countries to build up the reserves 
against their note issues; and since the 
export of a portion of this gold—a 
billion or more—would remove an ele- 
ment of great potential danger to our 
credit structure. It is probable, there- 
fore, that for a few years export of 
capital will involve the export of gold 
as well as of goods. But after the 
world’s gold has found its level, capital 
export will mean pretty largely the ex- 
port of goods directly or indirectly. 

Secondly, as to how the export of 
capital is effected: Without going into 
great detail it might be stated that the 
export of capital is made by loans or 
credits to foreign governments and to 
forcign enterprises, whether such en- 
terprises are owned by foreign citizens 
or by citizens of the United States; by 
the diversion to foreign fields of a 
part of the capital of a domestic con- 
cern: or by the reinvestment in foreign 








New Orleans 
VII 
Railways 


New Orleans is a great railway 
terminal and is served by no less 
than twelve trunk lines. All ap- 
proaches extending for many hun- 
dreds of milesintothe North, North- 
east and Northwest are on easy 
grades, and movement of traffic is 
along lines of least resistance, enjoy- 
ing prompt dispatch and advantag- 
eous freight rates. 

New Orleans is an “all year port” 
and is not handicapped by either 
congestion or embargoes. 


Hibernia Bank © Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


























enterprises of the returns on previous 
investments therein, by earnings put 
back into plant, railroad, mine, etc. 

The export of capital may be effected 
either directly or indirectly and in vari- 
ous ways. The movement is not always 
easy to follow, as for example in the 
case of a mining company, which may 
have developed its foreign properties 
largely out of undistributed earnings; or 
may have raised the capital therefor 
out of general bond and stock issues 
covering all of its properties, both do- 
mestic and foreign. 

Nor is it possible to earmark the 
particular commodities bought in this 
country as a result of the issuance of 
bonds or shares in a foreign enterprise. 
The process of export capital is not 
so simple or direct as that. 

We know for a certainty, however, 
that the dollar proceeds of the bonds, 
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Statement of Condition, March 27, 1923 





Resources 


Cash in Vault and with Federal Reserve Bank $44,205,160.92 

Exchanges for Clearing House and due from 
other Banks 

Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans 
eligible for Re-discount with Federal Re- 
serve Bank 

United States Obligations 


46,172,635.82 


101,497,595.88 
20,§5§5,016.72 


Other Loans and Discounts 
Demand Loans 

Due within 30 days 

Due 30 to go days 

Due go to 180 days 

Due after 180 days 


$15,605,007.56 
21,634,762.76 
36,003,902.87 
38,790,314-34 
1,460,813.59 
Short Term Securities . ‘ ° 
Other Investments , : . 
New York City Mortgages. ° 
Bank Buildings 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances by this Bank and its 
Correspondents outstanding (anticipated $3,532,451.46) 


Liabilities 
Capital Stock 


$17,§60,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


10,5 50,480.39 





Dividend Payable April 2, 1923 

Discount Collected but not Earned 

Reserved for Taxes, Interest and Expenses 

Foreign Bills of Exchange sold with Endorsement of this Bank 
Acceptances by this Bank and by Correspondents for its 


Account outstanding (including Acceptances to Create 
Dollar Exchange) : ; ; - 


Deposits 2 5 ‘s ‘ * 


$ 21 2,430,409.34 


113,494,801.12 
10,886,785.50 


41430, 191.45 
4,116,768.98 


4,983,383.66 


21,327,510.67 


$371 ,669,850.72 





$28,050,480.39 
525,000.00 
1,351,497-7° 
1,150,919.96 
2,643,555-62 


24,859,962.13 


$37 1,669,850.72 
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American Banking Corporation. 


for international banking. 


FRENCH AMERICAN 


BANKING CORPORATION 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Cedar and William Sts., New York 


RANCE and her colonies are reached directly 

by the exceptional service of the French 
More than 250 
branches of our stockholding bank, the Comptoir 
National D’Escompte de Paris, with the French 
Colonial Banks, provide a complete equipment 
































of foreign governments or the bonds and 
shares of foreign enterprises, whether 
owned by American citizens or by for- 
cigners, must be used chiefly in this 
country. Drafts will be drawn against 
such proceeds either to liquidate past 
indebtedness in dollars or to buy Amer- 
ican goods. This occurred in the case 
of the large loans to foreign govern- 
ments and to foreign railroads and pub- 
lie utility, shipping, and industrial en- 
terprises which our investment bankers 
placed in this country in the last few 
If this had not been the case, 
we should have had a great outflow of 
gold. whereas there has been a great 
net inflow of gold that has been not a 
little embarrassing to our farsighted 
financiers as well as to those who con- 
trol the destinies of our currency and 
credit system. Without this large 
volume of private loans to foreign gov- 
ernments and foreign private interests 
during the period from 1919 to date, 
two things would have happened: The 
huge unfunded credit balances due our 
bankers and exporters as a result of 
our tremendously favorable balances of 
trade down through 1921 would still 
have been largely unfunded and many 
of our bankers and exporters left in a 
uncomfortable position; and our 

trade would have declined pre- 


Vvears. 


verv 


expor 





cipitately instead of gradually, as has 
been the case. 

These facts make any discussion of 
the probable course of our export of 
capital of vital relevancy, since the ex- 
port of capital means essentially the 
export of commodities. Even if for a 
time the export of capital is in the form 
of gold, our export of commodities is 
facilitated since with an outflow of gold 
the upward movement of prices is bound 
to be retarded or reversed and the 
ability of our exporters to compete in 
foreign markets correspondingly im- 
proved. 


WILL EXPORT OF CAPITAL PROVE WISE? 


The question naturally arises: Will 
it prove wise and profitable in the long 
run for the United States to export 
capital? There can be little doubt I 
believe, that for a number of years the 
export of capital would be advantage- 
ous, if it were kept within proper limits, 
and if it were covered by sound loans 
to stable governments and reliable en- 
terprises or by reasonably safe invest- 
ments. 

By proper limits I have in mind the 
fact that for years to come the con- 
tinued development of our own resources 
will require the major portion of our 
capital savings and that the capital for 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








this development should be provided at 
reasonable rates, which probably could 
not be done if domestic enterprises had 
to compete for capital too keenly with 
foreign governments and foreign enter- 
prises. Our railroads, for example will 
require huge amounts of capital for 
many years; likewise, irrigation and 
other similar large scale enterprises. 

In suggesting that our export of cap- 
ital should be kept within reasonable 
limits I have also in mind the fact that 
our people should be on their guard 
against rushing too quickly into the 
field of foreign loans and investments, 
as the investors of other nations have 
done occasionally to their detriment. 
Time and care are required for learn- 
ing the essential facts regarding the in- 
vestment of capital abroad. 

The limits that should be set for our 
foreign loans and investments will not 
be easy of determination but if we pro- 
ceed therein with caution and conserva- 
tion we shall not go wrong. A great 
deal could be said on this subject, as 
I have indicated in an article on “The 
Need of a Sound Foreign Loan Policy”, 
which was published in Commerce Re- 
ports. December 18, 1922. 

With these limits of caution and con- 
Sservatism and of due regard for the 
capital requirements of our domestic in- 
dustries, there is no doubt that the ex- 
port of capital would be beneficial to 
the American people in general and to 
our manufacturing industries, in par- 


ticular. The reasons for this have al- 


ready been indicated in the enumera- 
tion of the seven principal factors in- 
ducing the outflow of American capital, 
to several of which, on an occasion such 
as this, it seems pertinent to give special 
emphasis. 

There is no question but that the 
present productive capacity of many of 
our foreign industries can not be fully 
and profitably employed year after year 
without foreign outlets for a fair pro- 
portion of their products. This fact 
is not clearly perceived in busy periods 
such as the one through which we are 
now passing. But if we hark back to 
that other busy period in 1919 and the 
first half of 1920 and reflect on the 
great volume of goods sent abroad, and 
when we remember the losses incurred 
in the latter part of 1920 and early in 
1921 when export orders were can- 
celled and our export shipments were 
abandoned in foreign ports, the fact be- 
comes clearer. At this moment when 
the domestic demand appears instable, 
there is the usual tendency to minimize 
the importance of exports but to tell 
New Englanders that even now exports 
are vital to many industries, would be 
presumptuous. 

When provisions has been made for 
the shortage in building and for the 
restoration and improvement of our 
transportation system, which are im- 
portant factors in our present pros- 
perity, most of our industries will need 
new stimuli; and a strong stimulus 
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200 Branches in Italy 
Other branches in: France, Spain, Switzerland, Fiume, Malta, 
Palestine, Rhodes, Syria, Tripoli, Turkey 
Affiliation in Egypt: Banco di Roma per I'Egitto e il Levante 


New York Representative Office 


BANCO DI ROMA 


Head Office: Rome, Italy 
Capital Fully Paid and Surplus . . 


Lire 174,000,000 
Lire 3,700,000,000 


One Wail Street 














would doubtless come from increased 
export trade. 

But how can exports be stimulated 
then? Even assuming that by that time 
the economic status of Europe will have 
been restored to something like its pre- 
war basis, will its purchasing power be 
sufficient to take up any considerable 
amount of the slack? I fear not, for 
even then the direction of that purchas- 
ing power will be changed. 

MUST LOOK TO NEWER COUNTRIES 

We must look, therefore, to the newer 
countries—those that have natural re- 
sources awaiting the magic touch of 
foreign capital for their development. 
We should remember the part that 
British capital played in the early eco- 
nomic development of our country and 
the great benefit that accrued to British 
manufacturers of rails and railroad 
equipment for which British investors 
took our bonds. Not only did the 
British investors and the British man- 
ufacturers benefit from this operation 
but also the British people as a whole, 
since the building of American railroads 
opened up our great Mississippi granary 
and made foodstuffs cheaper. The same 
process occurred later in Argentina; 
only in that case the railroads are 
British owned and continue to buy 
British equipment to this day whereas 
our railroads are American-controlled 
and no longer buy their rails or equip- 
ment in Great Britain. 

The construction by British capital 
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of railroads in Argentina, for example, 
is largely responsible for the high eco- 
nomic development of that important 
country, which is not only an important 
source of Britain’s supply of wheat, 
wool, linseed, and meat products but 
also a great buyer of British textiles, 
machinery, and a host of other manu- 
factured goods. 

Similar opportunities are now pre- 
sented to us in various parts of the 
world and similar benefits would accrue 
to us, both in the immediate sale of 
rail, locomotives, electrical, industrial, 
and mining machinery, etc., and also in 
the sale of practically all lines of 
goods which the whole country when 
developed would ever after require. In 
addition, our capitalists and investors 
would secure, on the average, a higher 
return on their capital, if the proper 
wisdom in investments were shown. 
But I would lay greater stress on the 
trade phases of the export of capital. 

If our investments abroad should re- 
sult in the increased production of raw 
materials needed by our industries, such 
as tin, rubber, sisal, nickel, chrome, and 
vanadium, or of foodstuffs, which we 
do not produce at all, such as coffee, 
cacao, tea, and bananas, or of such 
commodities as sugar, tobacco, domes- 
tic production of which is insufficient 
even now for our requirements and will 
probably become more so with the years, 
this stimulation of the development of 
the resources of new countries would 
us no but rather 
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RGANIZED in 1900. 
The Franklin National 
Bank of Philadelphia has 

attained a remarkable growth 

through service to the banking 
and business interests of the 

United States. 







Today, with ample resources 
and increased facilities gained 
through nation-wide and 
foreign connections, this 


OFFICERS bank is prepared to give, in 
5. B. MCMASTER even larger degree, the same 
President ¥ ‘ 
J. A. HARRIS, JR. efficient and courteous service 
Vice-President 2 
3. WM. HARDT as in the past. 


Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
E. E. SHIELDS 


Pe Coane Foreign banking in all its 
W. M. GEHMANN, JR. 5 sane 

Assistant Cashier branches is transacted. Trav- 
M. D. REINHOLD * 2 x e 

Austeiandts Contine elers’ Letters of Credit are 


issued. 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Capital - : : : : $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits over : 5,300,000 
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bestow a great blessing on our people 
and the world at large. 

The development of the newer coun- 
tries would thus be a benefit to the 
American people in many directions. It 
would also raise the standards of living 
of millions in foreign lands. It would, 
moreover, create markets not only for 
American goods but also for European 
goods, and the economic position of our 
European debtors would be improved. 
Just as the United States has shared in 
the prosperity of Argentina, which 
British capital has in large measure 
created, so we should be pleased to find 
that the prosperity of other countries, 
in the development of which American 
capital, may play a large part, had 
proved a great boon to the export trade 
of European nations. 

WISE CAPITAL EXPORT SHOULD BRING 

IMMEDIATE BENEFIT 


In short, there is little reason to 
doubt that the proper and wise export 
of American capital would be of imme- 
diate benefit to this country and to other 
countries as well. But will it prove 
beneficial for all time? It must be re- 
membered that as our foreign invest- 
ments accumulate, the returns thereon 
will increase in proportion until they 
aggregate tremendous sums. Now how 
will those returns be made? And what 
effect will they have on domestic in- 
dustry ? 

The answers to these questions have 
already been hinted at. The ultimate 
result of years of continued investment 
of capital abroad would be the increased 
importation of goods in payment of in- 
terest on those investments. In other 
words, the visible balance of trade in 
goods alone, would become unfavorable 
unless, of course, we re-invested abroad 
each year an amount equivalent to the 
returns on our investments. 

An unfavorable balance of trade in 
goods would not necessarily mean an 
actua! decline in our exports, since the 
re-investment abroad of the returns on 
our previous investments would induce 
an increased outflow of capital goods 

5 
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is Spoken 
Every country where Portuguese is 
_— is reached directly through 
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and since the economic development of 
new countries would give rise to an in- 
creased demand for consumers’ goods. 

Consequently, even if the value of our 
imports exceeded the value of our ex- 
ports, we should be benefited. No harm 
would result. The American people 
have the highest standards of living and 
therefore the greatest per capita con- 
suming power. Moreover, as our popu- 
lation increases, the demands on foreigr. 
sources of foodstuffs and raw materials 
will expand, with the result that we 
shall be able easily and economically 
to absorb these products of foreign 
lands. 

Great Britain’s experience with for- 
eign investments over at least three- 
quarters of a century confirms us in this 
belief. That country has _ profited 
greatly from her investments abroad, 
even in instances like that of the United 
States, in which the investment of her 
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capital assisted in the development of a 
country that was destined to become 
her great competitor in international 
trade. After the American railways 
ceased to buy British rails and rail- 
road equipment, the American people, 
as a result of their increased prosperity, 
bought more British textiles, textile ma- 
chinery, cutlery, etc. 

Likewise, we need have no fear of 
assisting in the development of new 
countries that may later prove keen 
competitors in cur domestic and foreign 
markets. Since British trade and in- 
dustry have been able to survive the 
sturdy competition of such  well- 
equipped countries as the United States 
and Germany, we should be able to face 
the future quite calmly. 

But all such fears would be utterly 
groundless, if the outflow of our capital 
were directed very largely to tropical 
or sub-tropical countries, since such 


countries are not adapted to manufac- 
turing but are, on the other hand, well 
suited for the production of foodstuffs 
and raw materials we need. 

As to the objections that a large- 
scale export of capital would involve 
the foreign affairs of the nation in the 
undesirable implications of “dollar 
diplomacy” or that it would create a 
large leisure class whose influence would 
be detrimental in a democracy, little 
need be said. The arguments based on 
the great benefits that would accrue 
not only to ourselves but also to other 
peoples from the wise investment of 
American capital in foreign lands are 
too certain and convincing to be over- 
come by such hypothetical and specu- 
lative objections. We can safely trust 
the spirit and character of our people 
to guard against such dangers. More- 
over, economic laws will work them- 
selves out; their operation cannot be 
indefinitely thwarted or postponed. The 
logic of the economic situation of the 
United States at the present time indi- 
cates clearly that there should be a 
large outflow of capital from this coun- 
try for years to come and that if wisely 
directed this export of capital should 
prove highly beneficial to our people. 


& 
Great Britain 


“The retirement of Bonar Law’, 
says the London Economist, “‘severs yet 
another and almost the last of the links 
which connected the Cabinet of today 
with the Governments of the war era. 
The transition has been effected with 
despatch and an absence of fuss which 
has arcused pride in the forms of our 
smooth working Constitution and ad- 
miration for the efficiency and tact with 
which the King discharges his impor- 
tant functions. 

“Mr. Baldwin has been chosen in 
preference to Lord Curzon on the sound 
ground that in these days, when real 
power and the strife of politics is in- 
creasingly centered in the Lower House, 
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the Prime Minister should be a House 
of Commons man. But the choice has 
commended itself to the country for the 
added reason that whatever Lord Cur- 
zon’s claims to the chief office under 
the Crown may be—and his claims are 
very great—there is a personal ob- 
jection to him as head of the State. 

“The fact that, rightly or wrongly, 
Lord Curzon has come to be regarded 
as the embodiment of the aristocratic 
tradition of government is a real ob- 
jection to a Curzon Premiership, for it 
would undoubtedly tend to emphasize 
the class character of the struggle in 
the political arena. There is a partial 
truth in this view of politics, but it is 
far from the whole of the truth. Po- 
litical differences are the outcome partly 
of the variations of temperament and 
outlook to be found in every society and 
partly of divergent economic interests. 
Politica! life is the healthiest where the 
former }»redominate. 

“Mr. Baldwin, on the other hand, has 


been accepted as a representative figure 
in a much wider sense. A man of in- 
sight, culture, and modesty of character, 
he has struck the imagination of the 
public by his humanity. Fond of home 
life rather than ambitions of advance- 
ment, his quiet request for the prayers 
rather than the congratulations of the 
Press men who met him after leaving 
Buckingham Palace will have stimulated 
a sympathetic reflex among serious- 
minded people. Mr. Baldwin there- 
fore starts with a substantial credit bal- 
ance of personal goodwill. 

“The settlement of the Americar 
debt and this year’s budget are also 
substantial grounds for confidence in 
his ability and statesmanship. At the 
same time, the appointment of a com- 
paratively inexperienced Premier is un- 
doubtedly something of an experiment. 
Nor can the future be very clearly fore- 
seen with a leader whose political views 
are to the public more a matter of 
hearsay than of knowledge. 
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“Mr. Baldwin is believed to be gen- 
uinely friendly to the League of Na- 
tions; but his appreciation of the im- 
portance of free-trade, not’ merely as 
the foundation-stone of Britain’s eco- 
nomic life, but also as the only possible 
basis of closer economic coéperation be- 
tween the nations is much more open to 
question. The House of Commons 
never quite made up its mind how far 
Mr. Baldwin’s heart was in the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act; but, at any 
rate, his record is that of a convinced 
tariff reformer. Time will, however, 
rapidly resolve these uncertainties, and 
we shall have many occasions on which 
to follow Mr. Baldwin’s path through 
the jungle of contemporary history. 

“In the meantime we take our leave 
for the moment of Bonar Law, with 
respect and sincere wishes for restored 
health. These sentiments are no mere 
matter of form. The late Prime Minis- 
ter has long had a very firm hold over 
the affections of his own party, and 
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there is no feature of his short admin- 
istration more striking than the rapid- 
ity with which he won the esteem of 
both sections of a high-spirited and 
critical Opposition.” 


France 


The deadlock in French metallurgical 
industries continues, according to a 
cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington. The Ruhr situation 
shows no important change. French 
coal production is increasing, although 
shortage of labor is felt. During March 
production amounted to approximately 
3,000,000 tons, and it is unofficially re- 
ported that the April total increased 
over March. Large imports of British 
coal continue. British coke prices are 
lower, but the quality of deliveries is 
being criticized, and several cargoes of 
American coke which have arrived were 
said to be in bad condition. French 
coke production is slowly rising. and 
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.dmin- new ovens are being started. Imports Hide and leather prices show little 
rapid- from the Ruhr are irregular in volume, change, and sales are slow. Shoe fac- 
em of but now average about 6000 tons daily. tory conditions are somewhat better and 
d and Pig iron production during March retail business is picking up. 
totaled 316,000 tons (305,000 tons in Annual reports of a number of auto- 
February and 426,000 tons in Jan- mobile manufacturers for 1922 indicate 
uary); steel ingots and castings, 315,- increasing activity, but losses incurred 
000 tons (289,000 tons in February, and during 1920 and 1921 have not yet been 
irgical 407,500 tons in January). Prices of compensated. 
to a iron and steel are from 15 per cent. to March foreign trade values again in- 
ymerce 30 per cent. off on various products. creased over previous months. Based 
uation Although textile conditions are gen- on importers’ declarations, total imports 
*rench erally satisfactory, labor unrest is felt amounted to 2,486,736,000 francs, as 
‘hough in both cotton and woolen textile in- against 2,343,014,000 francs in Feb- 
March dustries. In the Elbeuf woolen mills, ruary, and 2,144,294,000 francs in 
mately 10,000 strikers are out. The strikes of January. Exports (based on 1921 
lly re- the Lille cotton workers and Paris values) were 2,474,878,000 francs 
reased dressmakers, which started during compared, with 2,328,858,000 francs in 
British April have ended. Present high prices February, and 1,695,898,000 francs in 
es are are causing general uncertainty concern- January. 
ries is ing future prospects in the silk trade. 
‘oes of Silk mills are well supplied with orders, Italy 
1 were but there is little new business. Ar- Industry in Italy is, on the whole, 
*rench tificia! silk textiles are in strong de- fairly dull, says a cable to the Depart- 
r. and mand. ment of Commerce at Washington. 
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While no actual depression has set in, 
limited domestic demand and the failure 
of export trade to expand satisfactorily 
have checked industrial production in 
many lines. The engineering trade is 
depressed, but automotives and the man- 
ufacture of railway materials are fairly 
active. 

Cotton spinners’ stocks are fairly 
light, but the domestic demand is re- 
duced, while exports are only fair. The 
Cotton Association has recommended a 
four-day week for spinners and weavers 
for a period of two months because of 
the slackness of demand. The high 
price of American staple has increased 
the use of Indian cotton. Woolen mills 
are also quiet because of the refusal 
of consumers to pay prices correspond- 
ing to the price of raw materials. 

Stocks of coal are large, with local 
prices declining and purchases reduced. 
Imports in March, however, were 


especially heavy. American gas coal 
has a slight advantage as to price, and 
the available amount of British gas coal 
is rather limited. 

The production of pig iron in Italy 
has increased greatly since the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr. The four blast fur- 
naces now in operation are producing at 
the rate of 18,000 tons monthly, com- 
pared with a total production of 91,000 
tons for the year 1922. Steel produc- 
tion is now approximately at pre-war 
levels. The consul at Palermo reports 
that the Sicilian production of sulphur 
has increased since the agreement with 
American producers. 

Railway freight traffic has shown con- 
siderable advance. In January and 
February, 1923, traffic was 19 per cent. 
greater than in the same period of 1922. 

Crop conditions are normal for this 
period of the year. The acreage planted 
in sugar beets is somewhat greater than 
last year. Stocks of domestic sugar on 
hand, March 31, amounted to 573,000 
tons, approximately three months’ sup- 
ply. 

Total imports in January were valued 
at 1,056,000,000 lire, and in February 
at 1,571,000,000 lire, while exports 
reached 788,000,000 and 751,000,000 
lire in the same months. The two 
months, compared with 1922, show an 
increase of 256,000,000 lire in imports 
and 200,000,000 lire in exports. 

The consul at Milan reports that ex- 
ports of silk to the United States in 
the period January to April, 1923, 
reached a value of $8,700,000, com- 
pared with $4,500,000 in the corres- 
ponding period of 1922. 

The number of emigrants from Italy 
in 1922 was 244,000, compared with 
255,000 in 1921. Emigrants to the 
United States numbered 45,000, com- 
pared with 138,000, while emigrants to 
France increased to 86,000 from 36,000 
in the earlier year. 


Germany 


“Since the occupation of the Ruhr”, 
says the New York Times editorially, 
“there has been a great influx irto this 
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country of German leaflets, broadsides 
and pamphlets. To call these publica- 
tions propaganda would be to dignify 
them too much. Propaganda implies a 
certain plausibility of statement, an ap- 
proach to art in presentation, and some 
glimmerings of knowledge of the state 
of mind of the persons addressed. But 
these recent German efforts to influence 
the ‘good-natured but misinformed 
American’, as he is called in one of the 
latest issues of the German press, are 
so crude, so bungling, so misdirected, as 
in themselves to discredit the intelli- 
gence of the authors of these precious 
writing and of those who export them 
to the United States.” The Times con- 
tinues : 


We are asked, for example, to consider 
the terrible case of “The Reparation 
Profiteers”. The reference is to the valua- 
tion placed by the Reparation Commission 
on Ger ‘nan payments in material. Thus, ac- 
cording to this impartial and truthful Ger- 
man estimate, the value of the steamships 
delivered up was really 5,916,000,000 gold 


marks. But the Reparation Commission 
valued them at only 716,900,000 gold marks 
—a clean steal for the profiteers of more 
than five billions. A little further array- 
ing of “figures that do not lie” is all that 
is necessary to show that Germany has al- 
ready paid far more than the total fixed 
by the Allies two years ago. 

It is in its approach to the American 
people that this leaflet stands out above all 
others of its kind for sublime ignorance of 
how to do it. Setting out with the avowed 
aim of counteracting French propaganda in 
the United States, the adroit question is 
asked in the headline, “Would You Eat a 
Live Frog?” If not, the demand is made 
why anyone should swallow statements 
coming from France. This is German wit 
at its best, and German acuteness in un- 
derstanding foreigners raised to its highest 
power. It was probably considered in Ber- 
lin extremely clever, just the thing to get 
under the skin of Americans. But if the 
German officials had taken the trouble to 
inquire of wandering German-American 
Socialists at the Hamburg International 
Congress, they could have learned what a 
horrible miscalculation of American senti- 
ment, and of the way to approach it, they 
were making. 

This particular publication is double- 
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barreled, one charge being fired in the di- 
rection of England. Great Britain is told 
of her “fatal error” in allowing the French 
to go into the Ruhr.and to proceed with the 
whole ambitious policy of France, which is 
now militarist and imperialist in the ex- 
treme. A famous German scholar and pub- 
licist, Dr. Oswald Spengler, is brought for- 
ward 'to give evidence regarding the true 
goals toward which the French are pressing. 
He has discovered that there is “a direct 
strategic line” leading from Paris through 
Prague and Belgrade down to the mouth of 
the Danube. This line is already “plastered 
with French military commissions,” whose 
real design is to control the route to India. 
France also desires to make use of the North 
Sea “as a basis of operations against Eng- 
land,” and is likewise plotting to “ally her- 
self with Moscow,” with the certain result 
of dominating Central Europe and securing 
for herself an open path to Asia Minor and 
to India. 

Furthermore, in her world-wide plotting 
France has progressed so far that “a direct 
understanding has taken place between the 
negroes of the French occupying forces and 
the negroes of the United States”. This 
must be so, for otherwise the solemn Herr 
Doctor Professor would not have said it. 
Yet we fear that his statements laid before 
a Yankee would elicit only the comment, 
“Du tell!” 


Belgium 


Although the Belgian business and in- 
dustrial situation showed a tendency to 
improve after the early part of April, 
the general strike of railway, telephone, 
telegraph and postal operatives has 
proved a serious setback, according to 
cable advices to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. Inability to 
transport British coal from the ports is 
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causing further difficulties in the metal- 
lurgical industry which was already 
handicapped by the fuel shortage and 
lack of orders. Native textile markets 
are stagnant, and the industries are kept 
in motion chiefly by foreign orders. 
Plate and window-glass plants are the 
most favorably situated of the indus- 
tries. 

Agricultural conditions are favorable 
and indicate a heavy production in all 
crops. Figures for sowings show little 
change, except for an increase in sugar 
beets and flax, and a smaller acreage of 
potatoes. 

An increased shipping movement was 
noted at Antwerp during April, and im- 
ports of British coal showed large gains. 
Although the petroleum rate war has 
been concluded, all companies are sell- 
ing at cost. Grain stocks are smaller, 
with a good demand for corn and oats, 
especially spot. Hide transactions were 
only half of the March total, but the 
wool market has improved and prices 
are stronger. The expected spring de- 
mand for lumber did not materialize, 
and business is disappointing. Pork 
products have been affected by ex- 
change, and large shipments are irregu- 
lar and inferior to last year’s total for 
the same period. While canned fruits 
find little demand, there is an increased 
interest in dried fruits. Business in 
American tobacco is limited to cheap 
grades, with an increased demand for 
yellow Virginia and light Burley. 
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The Netherlands 


General business conditions in the 
Netherlands remain unaltered and con- 
tinue to be unfavorably affected by the 
European political situation, says a 
cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington. Increased confidence for 
the future is in evidence, however, as a 
result of favorable developments in the 
Dutch East Indies. The results shown 
by 1922 reports, and dividends of old 
established local companies indicate 
adaptation to present conditions. Recent 
favorable developments in the Dutch 
East Indies include higher prices on 
colonial products; a large reduction in 
the 1923 floating debt; and an improved 
export trade. The number of unem- 
ployed in the Netherlands on May 5 
was 83,764, as compared with 87,695 on 
April 14. 

The foreign trade of the Netherlands 
for April showed imports amounting to 
169,713,564 guilders and exports to 97,- 
000,415 guilders; imports for March 
totaled 165,449,351 guilders and ex- 
ports 106,977,347 guilders. The State 
revenue of the Netherlands for April 
amounted to 86,880,927 guilders, as 
compared with 39,500,000 guilders for 
April of last year. The March index 
figure for retail prices was 149, in com- 
parison with 149 for February, and 148 
for January. The prices of twenty- 
nine articles in 1918 are taken as a basis 
of 190. 

Certain recent changes have been 
mac« in the plan adopted by the Nether- 


lands Government last September for 
the guarantee of exports credits with a 
view of encouraging foreign trade. 
Under the old system after due investi- 
gation by the several agents in charge, 
if it were found that a guarantee of the 
credit was needed the government gave 
it. This guarantee, however, was in 
reality extended to the bank granting 
the guarantee and not to the exporter. 
Under the new plan the government ex- 
tends its guarantee not to the bank but 
to the exporter to cover the actual ex- 
port transaction. Against payment of 
a small premium the Government actu- 
ally guarantees payment of the invoice 
up to 40 per cent. of the whole amount. 
Such a guarantee is extended upon the 
recommendation of a committee similar 
to the commission arranged to pass upon 
the credits guaranteed under the system 
inaugurated last fall. 

Under the new arrangement the guar- 
antee can be given for an indefinite num- 
ber of transactions of the same sort for 
the same concern, an arrangement which 
is not practicable under the former sys- 
tem, since under the old system the 
credit was guaranteed on the financial 
responsibility of the firm and its bank 
but which is now guaranteed on the re- 
sponsibility of the export transaction 
itself. 

Under the new arrangements the gov- 
ernment also requires in most cases that 
the bank of the exporter shall join with 
the latter in the application for the guar- 
antee, the bank in all cases being re- 
quired to give all necessary information 
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to the government as to the financial 
standing of the exporter. 


Scandinavia 


The economic situation in Denmark 
continues to improve, says a cable to 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington. Industry is becoming more 
active and unemployment is decreasing. 
Confidence in financial circles is return- 
ing slowly, exports are increasing, and 
the crown is becoming more stable. 

The note circulation of the Riksbank 
on May 12 was 441,000,000; at the be- 
ginning of April the amount in circula- 
tion was 449,000,000 crowns. 

The status of the Danish Landmands- 
bank continues to develop favorably, the 
April statement showing a considerable 
increase in deposits. 

Only lesser labor conflicts are now in 
effect and unemployment has declined to 
28,000,000, as against 60,000 at the 
same time last year. Industrial activity 
is much improved in all lines, but fear 
of dumping by Germany as a result of 
the relapse of the mark exists. 

The most important economic devel- 
opment in Norway during last month 
was the financial crisis, according to a 
cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington, which is likely to extend 
the economic depression. Owing to the 
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financial crisis, the note circulation rose 
sharply to 404,000,000 crowns on May 
7. The crown is showing a violent re- 
action and continues to decline sharply. 

The labor situation has improved and 
no major strikes are expected to take 
place. Agreements have been concluded 
in the iron industry providing for a 
slight reduction in wages based on the 
price indexes. Industrial activity is gen- 
erally good with active foreign demand 
for export products. Wood pulp stock is 
reported exhausted and prices are ex- 
pected to rise. Shipping is fairly active, 
although profits are small. 

The foreign trade of Sweden during 
April again showed an unfavorable bal- 
ance, says a cable to the Department 
of Commerce at Washington. Imports 
were twice as large as exports. 

Imports by weight of the principal 
commodities for April, as compared 
with March were: Wheat, 20,000 metric 
tons; maize, 4300 metric tons; mineral 
oils, 12,700 metric tons; cotton, 950 
metric tons; iron and steel, 7900 metric 
tons. Coal and coke imported during 
April amounted to 274,000 metric tons; 
1594 automobiles were imported during 
April, as compared with 836 for March. 

Exports of the principal commodities 
during the month were: Wood pulp, 
21,500 metric tons; sawn lumber, 37; 
312,000 board feet including 10,800 
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box shooks; planed lumber, 8,649,600 
board feet including 1600 box shooks; 
paper, 16,400 metric tons; iron ore, 
329,000 metric tons; iron and steel, 18,- 
000 metric tons; matches, 2300 metric 
tons. 

Declared exports from Sweden to the 
United States during April were valued 
at $1,700,000 including paper, valued at 
$406,000 ; iron ore, $352,000; and wood 
pulp, $305,000. Swedish imports dur- 
ing March were valued at 108,770,000 
crowns while exports were valued at 
only 60,914,000 crowns. The total value 
of imports during the first quarter was 
284,000,000 crowns and of exports, 
175,000,000 crowns; 450,000 standards 
of lumber were sold from January 1 to 
May 15. 

Capital issues increased from 14,000,- 
000 crowns in March to 32,200,000 for 
April. Commercial failures during 
April numbered 273, a decided decrease 
from 332 in March and 339 in 
February. 


Spain 


The publication of the tentative bud- 
get for the current Spanish fiscal year 
which began April 1 shows no improve- 
ment over the preceding two years, 
Says a cable to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. The initial deficit 
is in the neighborhood of 1,000,000,000 
pesetas, equaling the estimate for the 
past fiscal year, while the final deficit 
for the previous year has been an- 
nounced as 1,800,000,000 pesetas. 


During the ten months, April, 1921, 
to January 31, 1923, government income 
exceeded the budget estimates by 57,- 
000,000 pesetas. Reforms in tax laws 
in 1922 were expected to add 305,000,- 
000 pesetas to revenues; but, at the 
present rate, the total increase for the 
fiscal year will not exceed 70,000,000 
pesetas. 

Customs collections for March, 1923, 
amounted to 44,300,000 pesetas. This 
is approximately equal to the yield in 
March, 1922. 

There are indications that revenue 
from taxation in Spain has reached its 
maximum. The official Chamber of 
Commerce in Spain has _ protested 
against the increases in the utilities tax 
and surcharges, claiming that there has 
been an increase of 200 per cent. in the 
past three years. 

Economies are said to be necessary, 
such as the reduction of the number of 
government employees which has in- 
creased 350 per cent. in the past ten 
years, the relinquishment of the policy 
of subsidizing uneconomic Spanish in- 
dustries, and the elimination of the loss 
on public supplies and railway ma- 
terials. 

At the fourth annual Barcelona sam- 
ple fair held from March 17 to 28, 
there were more than 2000 exhibitors, 
and the industries of the principal man- 
ufacturing centers of the world were 
represented. 

Of the foreign exhibitors, Germany 
was first as regards number and im- 
portance of exhibits, especially of ma- 
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9,000,000 (£1,800,000) 
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chinery, dyes, photographic supplies, 
and office equipment. 

Exhibits from the United States came 
next in importance, with displays of 
roofing materials, paints and varnish, a 
great variety of office supplies, refrig- 
erating, industrial and agricultural 
machinery, petroleum and derivates, 
pianos, telephone equipment, and vari- 
ous metal manufactures. A small in- 
stallation for refrigerating and ice mak- 
ing attracted a great deal of attention. 
The only automobile exhibited at this 
fair was an American machine not pre- 
viously introduced in Spain, which at- 
tracted many visitors by its workman- 
ship, design, and above all, its low price, 
5500 pesetas. 


Austria 


Arrangements for the $120,000,000 
international loan to Austria are now 
nearly complete, according to a copy- 
right cable to the New York Times. 
American bankers are guaranteeing 
$25,000,000 and those of France 150,- 
000,000 francs. Bankers of Spain and 
Switzerland have put their names down 
for specific amounts, and the announce- 
ment of the sum Great Britain and other 
countries will guarantee will be made 
shortly. 

Dr. Alfred Zimmerman, the Commis- 
sioner-General of the League of Na- 
tions for Austria, explained at the Bank 
of England to American correspondents 
his reason for believing that the loan 
would effect the reconstruction of Aus- 
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tria. Present at the interview were 
Montagu C. Norman, Governor of the 
Bank of England, and Thomas W. 
Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

“The reconstruction of Austria,” said 
Dr. Zimmerman, “is one of the remark- 
able features of recent European his- 
tory. The situation of the country has 
in the last ten months undergone a 
complete change. New life and new 
hope have come to the Austrian people, 
and the foundation of new prosperity 
has been laid. The scheme which is at 
the basis of this resurrection is a very 
simple one, but represents a form of 
constructive international effort new in 
the history of the world. In broad lines 
it comes down to the following: 


First—Austria’s political and economic 
independence was guaranteed by all its 
neighbors. 

Secondly—A carefully prepared plan was 
worked out for the purpose of restoring the 
equilibrium of the Austrian budget within 
two years by means of a heavy reduction of 
expenditures and an increase of certain rev- 
enues. The whole state administration had 
to be reorganized; 100,000 officials had to be 
dismissed, and new taxation had to be intro- 
duced. The necessary legislation for these 
various purposes had to be passed and to be 
carried out under control of the Foreign 
Commissioner General. Moreover, the gov- 
ernment received special constitutional 
powers for the application of this legisla- 
tion, enabling them in certain cases to act 
without further parliamentary sanction. 

Thirdly—Internal and foreign credits had 
to be found in order to cover the deficit on 
the budget deficits during the reconstruction 
period. Another reform, the reorganization 
of the railways, which weighs heavily on the 
state budget, has been taken up recently. A 
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Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers’ letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 
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British expert is busy in preparing a plan 
for this important part of the program. 

I do not want to give you the impression 
that all these measures have been carried out 
without any difficulties. Great sacrifices are 
asked and are willingly granted by every 
citizen, also by the working people. 

Apart from the important measures men- 
tioned above, numerous smaller measures of 
reorganization and simplification are car- 
ried through in practically every branch of 
the State Administration. 


MARKED REDUCTION OF THE DEFICIT 


The effect of all these measures together 
is clearly to be noticed in the steady reduc- 
tion of the deficit. Since January 1 of this 
year I have introduced a system of monthly 
budget control which enables me to follow 
closely the development of the situation. All 
the money lent the state is paid into a 
special account in my name, of which ac- 
count the treasury cannot dispose without 
my authority. In the same way the gross 
receipts of the customs and the tobacco 
monopoly are paid into an account in my 
name. 

To obtain outside credits or loans the 
revenucs of the customs and_ tobacco 
monopoly would ordinarily have been suf- 
ficient, ut in order ‘to inspire complete con- 


care with efficiency and promptness. 


Representative for the United States 
J. G. van Breda Kolff, 14 Wall Street, New York 
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fidence in the lenders it’ was thought wise 
to organize also an international state guar- 
antee to come into effect. Thus three és- 
sential elements were wanted for the success 
of the plan, the desire and will of the Aus- 
trian Government and people to undertake 
the reorganization of their states as pos- 
sible in the guarantee of the reconstruction 
loan and the collaboration of private capi- 
tal. Since I have been in Vienna, that is to 
say, since December 15, 1922, I have seen 
with great satisfaction that all three ele- 
ments are ready to do their share in the 
common work. 


REDUCTION OF STATE EXPENDITURES 


The Austrian Government has adopted 
all necessary reorganization measures and 
is. carrying them through in a way which 
makes me consider the situation with con- 
fidence. One of the principal measures to 
be taken, namely, the reduction of the num- 
ber of Ministries from eleven to eight, is an 
advanced state of execution. In October 
the deficit still amounted to 170 billion 
paper crowns ($8,140,000). Since the begin- 
ning of the year, that is to say, for five 
months past, we have not only kept the 
deficit just under the monthly average of 
330 billion paper crowns, but the actual ex- 
penditure during the first three months has 
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been $7,570,000 lower than was foreseen. 

The remark has been made that it is not 
sufficient to restore Austrian national 
finances as long as the country does not 
recover economically. Fortunately this re- 
covery is being made, and since September 
last the crown has been stabilized. 


AUSTRIAN SAVINGS DEPOSITS INCREASE 


One of the first results of this stabilization 
has been that, confidence in the national 
currency having been restored, savings de- 
posits have started to increase. From 2,- 
000,000 gold crowns in September, last 
they went up to 18,000,000 at the end of 
April, and they are still increasing. 

Another sign is the tremendous increase 
of the gold value of the shares of banks 
and industrial enterprises quoted on the 
Vienna Exchange, the explanation being 
that soon as the crown remained stable it 
was noticed that many shares were quoted 
under their real value. Austrian and for- 
eign capitalists soon started buying, and the 
result was an unusual advance. 

At the same time Vienna is rapidly re- 
covering its old situation as the clearing 
house for Central Europe, as the crown is 
the only stable currency in that part of the 
Continent. 

The same thing is also true of commercial 
transactions, commercial treaties having now 
been concluded with most of the surround- 
ing states. 

And last, not least, it is important to 
notice the rapid reduction in the number of 
unemployed, which from 170,000 in February 
last, went down to 120,000 last month. 

At the same time Vienna’s outward ap- 
pearance has changed. Americans must not 
think Vienna is a starving city, where the 
ghost of misery is walking through the 
streets. On the contrary, it is now full of 
life, with crowded shops and increasing in- 
dustry and trade. Vienna’s theaters and 
concerts are still keeping their high artistic 
standard. 


Rumania 


The acute credit stringency in 
Rumania together with the parliamen- 
tary struggle over the new constitution, 
reacted seriously on general business 
conditions and the stagnation has been 
pronounced, according to cables to the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. The adoption of the constitution 
on March 27 may perhaps tend to al- 
leviate the situation slightly, but the 
chances for a general revival of business 
before the next harvest are slim. A rise 


of sixty points in the cost of living is 
reflected in the intention to advance 
railroad rates again on May 1. 

The new constitution definitely set- 
tled, at least for the time being, the 
state policy with respect to petroleum, 
for the nationalization of underground 
resources has now become part of the 
fundamental law. A few days before 
the adoption of the constitution, a new 
turn was given to the provisions on this 
subject—namely, that “rights already 
acquired will be contingent on the work- 
ings of a new mining law yet to be 
framed”. It is not yet known whether 
this clause was finally adopted. The 
Minister of Industry and Commerce re- 
cently established a bureau for the con- 
trol of deliveries of petroleum for do- 
mestic consumption. Crude production 
for February continued to decline, being 
114,000 metric tons, as compared with 
127,000 tons for January. Exports dur- 
ing February (20,000 tons), however, 
exceeded those of January by 1000 tons. 


Bulgaria 


The amount of reparations to be paid 
by Bulgaria has at length apparently 
been decided by the Reparations Com- 
mittee, the figures, as reported to the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton, being placed at 550,000,000 gold 
francs probably payable in sixty years. 
Such a decision will undoubtedly serve 
to dispel some of the uncertainty that 
has been manifest in business and 
financial circles for some time, causing 
merchants to be very cautious, and re- 
sulting in a decrease in both imports 
and exports. Although figures are not 
yet available, it is stated that, for the 
first time since the war, exports for 
1922 have about equaled imports in 
value. Both imports and exports, how- 
ever, are far below prewar normal. In 
1914, for instance, imports reached 
628,324 tons, which (even allowing for 
about 200,000 tons of coal then import- 
ed, but now unnecessary because of the 
use of the native product) is much 
more than the 179,722 tons imported 
in 1921. 
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BANK OF ROUMANIA, LIMITED 


Founded 1866) 
(Registered in London on 17th April, 1903, under the Companies Acts, 1863-1900) 


Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Branch: 11, CALEA, VICTORIEI, BUCAREST. 
Directors : 
Cc. DE CERJAT, Esq. 
GENERAL THE HON. SIR H. A. LAWRENCE, K.C. B. 
LIEBUT.-COL. SIR ALBERT STERN, K.B.E. C. M.G. 


Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND. MESSRS. GLYN, MILLIS, CURRIE & CO. 


A general Banking business with Roumania is conducted, and correspondence 
from those having interests in that country is invited. 


THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN 




















Czecho-Slovakia 


Continued active demand for coke, 
iron, and steel in Czechoslovakia is re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington. The cost of living in 
Czechoslovakia continued to decline dur- 
ing March as shown by a slight decrease 
of retail prices. 

Total unemployment was estimated at 
340,000 at the beginning of May, as 
compared with 404,000 on March 1 and 
420,000 at the beginning of the year. 
At the end of April there was a strike 
in the chemical industry affecting 5000 
workers. 

Commercial failures during March 
numbered 409, against 426 for Feb- 
tuary, with approximate resources of 
103,000,000 crowns and liabilities of 
95,000,000 crowns. 

The note circulation of Czecho- 
slovakia increased slightly to 8,930,- 
000,000 crowns (over 2,000,000,000 
crowns below the legal limit) on April 
23, as compared with 8,580,000,000 
crowns on March 238. 

The exchange continued steady dur- 
ing April, the crown being quoted on the 
Prague exchange on April 1 at 34.20 
crowns to the dollar and 34.10 crowns 
on April 25. The New York cable rate 
for one crown was $0.0297 on April 2 
and $0.0296 on April 30. On May 
22 the Czechoslovak crown was quoted 
at $0.0298. 

The industrial depression has embar- 
tassed several secondary banks and 


created some public uneasiness but the 
general banking situation appears satis- 
factory. 

The March favorable trade balance of 
100,000,000 crowns was much lower 
than for previous months, owing prin- 
cipally to increased imports of cotton, 
wool, and tobacco. Total March imports 
amounted to 270,000 metric tons, valued 
at 801,000,000 crowns while exports 
amounted to 1,028,000 tons, valued at 
902,000,000 crowns. 

During the first quarter of 1923 total 
imports amounted to 571,000 metric 
tons, valued at 1,820,000,000 crowns. 
Total exports amounted to 2,630,000 
metric tons, valued at 2,550,000,000 
crowns, showing a favorable balance of 
730,000,000 crowns. 


International Banking Notes 


The statement of condition of the 
Kansallis-Osake-Pankki, Helsingfors, for 
the year ended December 30, 1922, shows 
profits for the year amounting to Fmk. 30,- 
176,394:01. The same dividend as for the 
year immediately preceding, i. e. 17 per 
cent. will be paid to the shareholders, Fmk. 
5,000,000 be transferred to the special re- 
serve fund, and Fmk. 300,000 assigned to 
the support of public enterprises and in- 
stitutions. After adding to the profit of the 
year Fmks. 30, 176,394:01, and the balance 
of the preceding year, Fmks. 4, 547,243: 87, 
there remains at the disposal of the meeting 
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of shareholders Fmks. 34, 723,687: 88. This 
sum has been appropriated as follows: 





Fmks 

To payment of a dividend of 17 per 

cent. on the share capital of Fmks. 

150,000,000 .......... os 25,500,000 
- the extra reserve fund. ...............00--.0:0- 5,000,000 
"be placed at the disposal of the 

supervisory board and the board of 

directors in support of public en- 

terprises and institutions.................... . 300,000 
Balance to be carried forward to saad 

ANG 1088 ACCOUNL........ccccosccocese .-- 3,923,637 

© 


The statement of condition of the Union 
Bank of Scotland, Glasgow, as of April 2, 
1923, shows that the profit for the year, 
after providing for rebate of interest and 
for all bad and doubtful debts, amounts to 
£326,361, to which has to be added the bal- 
ance from last year, £51,188, making to- 
gether, £377,549, which has been applied as 
follows: 





£ 

a a 10,000 
‘heritable prope rty yie lding rent... 10,000 
3 FE ee a ee ee 100,000 
In payment of a dividend at the rate of 

18 per cent. per annum on the paid-up 

capital, or 36/- per share (less income 

tax), in equal proportions, on May 10 

and November 10 next, which, together 

with income tax thus deducted, 

I ID dunisccciqrtnsscabionmisasacihciieietcamaceiaee 180,000 
To pensions and allowances fund............ 25,000 


Balance carried forward to next year.... 52,549 


The bank’s rest, or surplus profit, stands 
at £1,200,000 exclusive of the balance in 
profit and loss account, which amounts to 
£257,549 18s. 5d. 


® 


The statement of condition of the Kawa- 
saki Bank, Ltd., Tokyo, as of December 31, 
1922, shows total resources of yen 212,206,- 
860; paid-up capital of yen 10,000,000; re- 
serve fund of yen 4,600,000; and total de- 
posits of yen 189,343,093. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Popular 
Bank, Ltd., Athens, for the half-year ended 
June 380, 1922, shows total resources of 
Dr. 161,448,540; capital and reserves of Dr. 
12,381,354; and deposits of Dr. 84,297,739. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Australia, Sydney, for 
the year ended December 31, 1922, shows 
total resources of £126,438,717. The balance 
sheet reads as follows: 





LIABILITIES 
Deposits, accrued interest and rebate.. 27,543,581 
Bills payable and other liabilities........ 2,895, 295 


Savings Bank Department— 
Depositors’ balances (with interest 
an 39,494,116 
Capital—debentures is ued— 
CO ae 
Redemption fund . 
Contingent liabilities-—— 
Outstanding credits per contra.......... 
Note issue department.................---cccseee 





9,482 
9,482 





£126,438,717 


ASSETS 
Coin, bullion and cash balances.......... 6,819,926 
pS eS eens 1,970,809 
Money at short call in London.. 9,210,000 





Investments— 
British, Colonial and Government 
securities (face value, £25,894, 
FU OD OD intent scacsensounesccctnnnmmaeapaniaite 25,717,171 
Commonwealth Government se- 
curities (face value, £9,768,- 


BUTE Wh isvintgiheninniincesnmianandabbncipiiniaetininnssis 9,705,052 

Fixed deposits of other banks ........ 954,009 
Bills receivable in London and re- 

TRICEAMCOD EM CERMGEE ...<22.2-<cccccencsissccces 2,140,159 


Bills discounted, loans and advances 
to customers and other sums due 










to the bank 16,918,393 
Bank premises " 695,847 
Liabilities of customers and others on 

letters of credit per contra ............ 335,326 
Note issue department .............................. 51,971,431 








£126,438,717 


© 


The general meeting of shareholders of the 
Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging took place 
in Rotterdam on May 16 when a dividend 
of 6 per cent. for the year 1922, payable 
from May 17, was declared. Aggregate 
net profits for the year 1922 amounting to 
fl. 10,733,439.14, on buiidings are written 
down fl. 268,133.79, while the reserve fund 
will receive fl. 500,000 (increasing this sur- 
plus account to fl. 36,500,000). The special 
reserve fund will be endowed with fl. 4,- 
000,000, (inasmuch as fl. 3,508,000 have been 
rege on these reserves during the year 

922, this fund will amount to fl. 4,492,000), 
pecathir 6 per cent. dividend fl. 4,500,000, 
tax on dividend fl. 407,250, bonuses fl. 425,- 
727.73, while fl. 632,327.62 will be carried 
forward as undivided profits. 


O} 


At the eighty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, Limited, held at the head of- 
fice, Yokohama, March 10, 1923, Kenji 
Kodama, president, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said in part: 

Gentlemen:—In submitting for your approval 
at this eighty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of shareholders the bank’s statement and re- 
port and the proposals for the distribution of 
the profits for the second half-year of 192 


shall, following the time-honored practice, } have 
pleasure in briefly reviewing the general aspe t 
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$16,031,961.00 Argentine Gold 
Specialize in the Investment of Foreign Capital in State, 
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Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 


BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 


Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and Careful 
Attention to the Collection of Drafts 


Administration of Real and Personal Property 


This Bank will be Pleased to Serve You in All Business Rela- 
tions with the Argentine and Contiguous Countries 
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of economic affairs at home and abroad, and 
will also give you a rough résumé of the bank’s 
operations during the period mentioned. 

During the half-year under review, our eco- 
nomic position continued in the process of 
readjustment throughout, attention being con- 
centrated on the problem of high prices and 
on the embargo on the export of gold. The 
government eventually originated many meas- 
ures for the purpose of reducing prices, and also 
announced its intention of selling exchange on 
America against its funds there, whenever 
deemed advisable. 

The demand for money for either domestic 
or foreign trade was not large, and although 
there were several new issues of public loans 
and debentures, money was easy for the greater 
part of the time and the note circulation was 
diminishing. Towards the end of the year, 
however, the calm was suddenly disturbed by 
Successive runs on banks, which, originated in 
the Osaka district, rapidly spread to other 
neighborhoods. At one time a serious crisis was 
feared, but, thanks to the timely measures of 
precaution adopted by the financial authorities, 


this was fortunately averted. The note issue 
of tl Bank of Japan, however, as a result, 
and at one time reached a total of over yen 
1,590,000,000, exceeding even the previous high, 
record of 1919. New capital issues and bank 
clearings fell off considerably, the former 
amounting to yen 599,000,000 and the latter to 


yen 36,156,000,000, one-half and yen 1,263,000,- 
000 less respectively compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, which 
is clear evidence of the continued trade de- 
pression in Japan. 


Foreign trade during the period under review 
resulted in a total excess of exports over im- 
ports of yen 117,000,000. The excess was con- 
Unuc month after month during the whole 
six months, a great contrast to the same period 
of t preceding year, when the result each 
mont vas just the contrary. This favorable 


posit was chiefly due to the large exports 





of raw silk, which amounted to yen 464,000,000 
or about 50 per cent. of the total exports for the 
period. 

The total amount of exchange dealt in by the 
bank during the half-year was yen 1,120,000,- 
000, (an approximately similar result to that 
for the latter half of the year before) of which 
turnover yen 628,000,000 represents export trans- 
actions and yen 492,000,000 import. 

The exchange rate for United States dollars, 
which commenced to show an upward tendency 
from the end of June last, reached 47% on 
July 3 and gradually advanced to 48% towards 
the end of the year, due to good exports of raw 
silk and poor imports in general to and from 
America respectively. Sterling recovered a good 
deal as the result of the improvement in the 
Anglo-American cross rate and of England’s 
progressively favorable financial position, and 
2/-% was recorded by the close of the year. 
The value of the mark and franc still further 
depreciated, the unsatisfactory state of the 
financial and political situation in Germany and 
France being responsible for this. The mark, in 
particular, declined extraordinarily, and at the 
end of the year was quoted at marks 2700 to 
yen 1—(1/1350th of the pre-war level), and 
there seemed every tendency that there would 
be a further fall. Silver kept comparatively 
steady at about 35 to 36 pence until the be- 
ginning of October, when China came out as a 
free seller, and from that time, in spite of good 
support from India, the price gradually dropped 
to 30 pence, involving exchange on China in its 
fall. 


© 


Within a period of a few months, repre- 
sentatives of two separate Chinese banking 
institutions have visited Havana to deter- 
mine the needs for a local branch catering 
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to Chinese interests, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. These banking in- 
stitutions are the Industrial and Commercial 
Bank (Ltd.), of Hongkong, and the Chinese 
Merchants’ Bank of the same city. 

The representative of the latter bank re- 
ports that a branch of the Chinese Mer- 
chants’ Bank will be established in Havana 
within two or three months. Plans are under 
way for the carrying out of the necessary 
legal formalities. This bank, whose capital 
is stated to be $5,000,000 in currency and 
$2,500,000 in gold, has an agency in New 
York. The owners of the bank are reported 
to be heavily interested in rice, and it is ex- 
pected that the Havana branch will devote 
itself to financing shipments to Cuba of 
Chinese rice, silks, embroidery, chinaware, 
and other oriental products. 


® 


American tourists returning from Ger- 
many report that officials at German ports 
and border stations are enforcing a recently 
enacted law to prohibit American money 
from being taken out of Germany in amounts 
over $25 for any one person. ‘This new 
law provides that travelers may report on 
entering the country the amount of Ameri- 
“an money they have with them. By so 
doing they are exempt from the $25 limita- 
tion when leaving the country and may de- 
part with American dollars up to the 
amount declared less a reasonable sum cal- 
culated for living expenses according to the 
duration of their stay in the country. This 
law also provides that if the party record- 
ing American money remains in Germany 
longer than six months he is subject to a 
tax. 

As most of the tourists stay in Germany 
less than six months this tax docs not apply 
in the large majority of the cases. Travelers 
returning on ships arriving direct from 
Hamburg state that German officials did 
not prohibit their taking out of Germany 
any amount in American Express Cheques, 
French francs or German marks. As the 
major part of travel funds carried by 
tourists are in the form of travelers’ 
cheques and negotiable only when counter- 
signed by the original purchaser they are 
exempt from seizure under the new law. 


© 


A specific suggestion looking to the solu- 
tion of the vexed reparations question, was 
advanced in a report submitted by a special 


committee of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, to the First General Session on 
European Conditions, of the Tenth National 
Foreign Trade Convention at New Orleans, 
on May 2, when the question was raised 
whether Germany might not be able to pay 
without detriment to its creditors, 50,000,- 
000,000 gold marks, on terms similar to those 
of the British debt settlement. This would 
require annual payments on principal run- 
ning from about $50,000,000 the first year 
to about $525,000,000 for the sixty-second 
year, and this, the report considers possible 
without undue menace to the trade of the 
Allies. 

After quoting from the _ conclusions 
reached by the Financial Section of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce at its re- 
cent meeting in Rome, the report says in 
part: 

American industry, which earnestly seeks an 
expansion of foreign trade based on stable con- 
ditions that will rebuild the buying power of 
Europe, and American agriculture, which 
greatly needs for its surplus production the 
restored buying power of its chief markets in 
Europe, would welcome any method by which 
these questions could be determined, and the 
great engine of world commerce enabled again 
to run at full speed ahead. 

A settlement which includes both revision 
of the reparations amount due from Germany 
and the question of future national security, 
must, to be effective, enlist the official participa- 
tion of the interested governments. But it 
should also have the best business ability and 
experience on these economic phases. 

Finally, a settlement to be effective and last- 
ing, must be one in which Germany gives con- 
clusive proof of honesty of purpose and sin- 
eerity of effort. With such a foundation it 
may reasonably be hoped there would follow a 
long era of active and prosperous foreign trade 
on which could be built individual and na- 
tional prosperity for both Europe and America. 

Among the members of the National 
Foreign Trade Council are its chairman, 
James A. Farrell, president United States 
Steel Corporation; A. C. Bedford, chairman 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey: 
Julius H. Barnes, president Chamber of 
Commerce of U. S. A.; Lewis E. Pierson, 
president Merchants Association of New 
York; Willis H. Booth, president Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce; P. A. S. 
Franklin, president International Mercantile 
Marine Company; Fred I. Kent, Bankers 
Trust Company; John McHugh, Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank; Franklin Reming- 
ton, Foundation Company; Clarence M. 
Woolley, American Radiator Company; 
John D. Ryan, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, New York; Cyrus H. McCormick, 
International Harvester Company; Edward 
F. Carry, Pullman Company; E. M. Hurley, 
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The Bank of the Philippine Islands 
MANILA, F. &. 


Brancues: ILo1to AND ZAMBOANGA 


Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve Funds. . . 


William T. Nolting ....... President 
F. Borromeo.......--.. Vice-President 
Pp. J. Campos....Mgr. Iloilo Branch 
J. M. Browne. Mgr. Zamboanga “ 


London: Nat’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 

Hongkong: Netherland India Com’l Bank 

a * accra Wells Fargo Nevada Nat’l 


New York: National City Bank, The Equitable 
Tr. Co. and Irving Bank-Columbia Tr. Co. 








1851 -- Seventy-one year’s service to Commerce, Agriculture and Industry -- 1922 


Transacts general banking business. Buys and sells exchange on 
all the principal cities of the world 


Correspondents 


($0.50 = 1 Peso) 


(Pesos) 6,750,000.00 
. “  §,972,500.00 


Ti. TRAGURG). kc ccccescesccess Secretary 
BO ce cnccscnconccanasecd Cashier 
E. Byron Ford ..... Chief For. Dept. 
Dy Bei ntascccncsnncn Accountant 


Paris: Comptoir Nat’l d’Escompte 

Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Chicago: Continental & Commercial Nat’l 
Bank 

Japan: Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo 
Bank, Ltd. 























Hurley Machine Company, Chicago; Charles 
A. Hinsch, Fifth-Third National Bank, Cin- 
cinnati; Robert Dollar, Robert Dollar Com- 
pany; Frederick J. Koster, California Bar- 
rel Company, San Francisco; William Pigot, 
Pacific Car & Foundry Company, Seattle; 
R. S. Hecht, Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans; John S. Lawrence, 
Lawrence & Company, Boston; and M. A. 
Oudin, International General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady. 

New England is to be the host of the next 
National Foreign Trade Convention, ac- 
cording to James A. Farrell, chairman of 
the National Foreign Trade Council, and 
president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. The meeting will be held in Bos- 
ton, probably during May, 1924. 

The invitation to meet in Boston had the 
backing of the State of Massachusetts, the 
City of Boston, and the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. It is now planned to enlist 
the codperation of every manufacturing 
community throughout New England in 
wheat is expected to be the largest Foreign 
Trade Convention ever held in the United 
States. 


The statement of condition of the Bank of 
Canton, Ltd., Hongkong, for the year ended 
December 31, 1922, shows total resources of 
£3,970,025; capital of £1,074,725; and de- 
posits of £2,435,249. The statement follows: 


ASSETS 
£ 
Cash on hand and at bankers .. - 696,318 
Bullion and foreign coins, etc................. 64,881 











Bills receivable ...................-0-- 
Agencies eeciipunssettmapleeianieniie 
Loans receivable ‘and advances. 
Suspense a/c exch. trans. 
Investments at COSt ........2.222--..--ceeeesereeseneees 
Payments in advance including tele- 
graph guarantee ......... . 

Stationery a/c Re Oe eee ee ee oe 

Furniture, fixtures ‘and vaults.. 
Underwriting commission ...... 
eee 
New York agency organization 









aod . 






LIABILITIES P 

Capital: 214,945 shares of £5 each, 
ee | ean 1,074,725 
Silver reserve fund, $800,000... — 89,166 
Reserve for bad and doubtful debts...... 5,001 
oo . ..... 2,435,249 
Drafts payable ‘ 155,626 
Agencies ...... dienes we . 164,085 
Unpaid dividends - Scoamaneiiapetnensianniadedabeiianelbesisy 8,360 
Compradore guarantee fund . ennqousane 4,458 
Profit and loss a/c.... anne pevnote 33,350 
“£3, 97 0,02 025 


































































































New York Bankers Meet at Atlantic City 






McHugh Urges Intensive Campaign Against Excessive Rate 
of Bank ‘Taxation 


ECLARING that under present 
laws, banks pay a higher rate of 
taxation than other business en- 

terprises, John McHugh, president of 
the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, New York, one of the principal 
speakers at the thirtieth annual con- 
vention of the New York State Bankers 
Association at the Hotel Traymore, At- 
lantic City, June 11 to 13, urged an 
intensive campaign to bring about the 
enactment by the next New York Legis- 
lature of laws which will place all state 
and national banks in New York under 
the provisions of the State Income Tax 
law, as it applies to other corporations. 

Mr. McHugh’s address comprised an 
exhaustive review of the entire subject 
of taxation as it applies to banking in- 
terests. He pointed out that in the 
gradual drift away from the old system 
of direct taxation on property values— 
a drift which has been particularly pro- 
nounced in New York State—and the 
acceptance of the principle of earnings 
as the basis of modern taxation, banks 
had been discriminated against. He said 
in part: 

Study of taxes paid by the financial insti- 
tutions of our state shows that they are 
bearing a heavier burden, measured by net 
income, than other business corporations. 

At the recent session of the Legislature, 
a bill was introduced by Senator McKnight 
which proposed to tax financial institutions 
upon a net income basis similar to that em- 
ployed for the taxation of other corpora- 
tions. This complies with the Federal re- 
quirements and is a fair and equitable solu- 
tion of the bank tax problem. It would 
bring the taxation of the banking business 
into harmony with the tax system of the 
state. To this end, a state-wide intensive 
campaign must be waged before the meeting 
of the Legislature on January 1 next. 


Mr. McHugh disclosed the details of 
the compromise by which three years’ 
tax claims against New York banks are 
to be adjusted. Objecting to the assess- 
ments levied on the banks, the Hanover 
National began a test case. This was 
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decided in December, 1922, by the 
Court of Appeals, which held that the 
proposed taxation was illegal. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States denied an appeal. Both houses 
of the State Legislature, at the last ses- 
sion, passed what is known as the Sheri- 
dan bill, designed to meet the objections 
raised by the courts and to legalize the 
taxes declared void. In the meantime a 
committee of bankers and the Comptrol- 
ler of the City of New York reached a 
compromise whereby the banks were to 
pay 50 cents on the dollar of the 1920, 
1921 and 1922 taxes levied. One of the 
conditions of the agreement was that 
the Comptroller should advise the Gov- 
ernor to veto the Sheridan bill. 


LEGISLATION INVOLVES $15,000,000 


Mr. McHugh read the memorandum 
filed by Governor Smith in disapprov- 
ing the Sheridan bill. This memoran- 
dum was dated June 1, and in it Gov- 
ernor Smith said that the amount in- 
volved was upward of $15,000,000. Mr. 
McHugh said that the compromise was 
satisfactory to both the banks and pub- 
lic authorities, but urged all members 
of the association to get behind the 
movement for the enactment of the 
McKnight bill, to the end that future 
difficulty of the same kind be avoided. 

In his address at the opening of the 
general session, Howard Bissell, presi- 
dent of the Peoples Bank of Buffalo, 
and head of the State association, made 
a brief talk, having just recovered from 
an attack of pneumonia. He concluded 
by urging the bankers to remember that 
happiness was more important than 
dollars. 

The New York bankers adopted the 
plan, rapidly being popularized by At- 
lantic City conventions, of holding 
business sessions in the forenoon only, 
devoting the afternoon to play, surf 
bathing and sightseeing. The associa- 
tion golf tournament was held on bot! 
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the Atlantic City Country Club and the 
Linewood Country Club courses. 

The ladies attending the convention 
were guests at a fashion exhibition held 
in the Submarine Grill of the Traymore. 


FRENCH RUHR POLICY 


The keynote in what is declared to 
have been the first comprehensive and 
authoritative statement of French policy 
in the Ruhr yet made in America, 
used as a text by Gaston Liebert, former 
French Consul General at New York 
and now director of the French Bureau 
of Information in the United States, in 
his address, was: 


We went into the Ruhr because the Ruhr 
is the jugular vein of Germany, and we in- 
tend to hold our hands at Germany’s throat 
until the German people come to their 
senses. We want to make it clear, however, 
that Belgian and French troops are not in 
the Ruhr to make war on the German 
people. They are there to act as receivers 
to collect an honest debt from a stubborn, 
dishonest and evasive debtor. 


M. Liebert compared the German at- 
titude in 1919-23 with the French atti- 
tude in 1871-73, drawing a sharp dis- 
tinction between the nature of payments 
in the two instances. He said: 


Following the war 1871 France was 
compelled to pay not reparations for 
damage done German people or German 
property because the war of 1871, like the 
war of 1914-18, had been fought on French 
soil, but France was compelled to pay 5,000,- 
000,000 gold francs indemnity, a penalty for 
being vanquished. The just debt which we 
have for four years been trying to collect 
from Germany is not an indemnity; it is a 
claim for actual damages wrought by Ger- 
man troops on French and Belgian soil. 

Now, after four years, Germany, un- 
touched by war invasion, with her factories 


and industries producing as they were 
before the war, has only paid about 2,000,- 
000,000 gold marks in cash. 


‘he answer, and the only answer, is that 
if Germany had shown a real willingness to 
pay, if Germany had been as strictly honest 
is France was, there would have been found 
a way, and the troops of France and Bel- 
gium would not today be in the Ruhr to act 
as « receiver to collect an honest debt from 
a stubborn and dishonest and evasive debtor. 


At a meeting of the members of the 
American Bankers Association, N. I. 


Schermerhorn, president of the City 
Trust Company of Schenectady, was 
elected vice-president of the association 
for New York. The following were 
named as members of the Executive 
Council of the national body: 

Howard Bissell, president of the Peo- 
ples Bank of Buffalo and retiring pres- 
ident of the State Association; John 
McHugh, president of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank of New York 
City; C. Howard Marfield, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank of New York City. 

John A. Kloepfer of the Liberty Bank 
of Buffalo was named as a member of 
the nominating committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, with Frank 
Hilton, vice-president of the Bank of 
Manhattan, as alternate. 

The various sections of the State 
Association elected officers, as follows: 


National Bank Section: President—Pel- 
ton Cannon, vice-president Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, Poughkeepsie; Vice-president— 
A. C. Kilmer, cashier First National Bank, 
Cobleskill; Vice-secretary—F. W. Koster, 
vice-president Lafayette National Bank, 
Buffalo; Vice-president for National Bank 
Division of A. B. A.—F. J. R. Clark, pres- 
ident National Bank of Westchester County, 
Kingston. 

Trust Company Section: President—Boyd 
G. Curtis, secretary New York Trust Com- 
pany; Vice-president—M. H. Sawtelle, 
treasurer People’s Trust Company, Bing- 
hamton; Secretary—Irving H. Meehan, as- 
sistant secretary Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, New York; Vice-president for 
Trust Company Division of A. B. A.—E. T. 
Shelman, president Bank Trust Company, 
Syracuse. 

State Bank Section: President—B. H. 
Fancher, vice-president Fifth Avenue Bank, 
New York; Secretary—P. A. Vay, vice- 
president Lincoln Alliance Bank, Rochester; 
Vice-president for State Bank Division of 
A. B. A—J. W. Spaulding, vice-president 
North Avenue Bank, New Rochelle. 

Savings Bank Section: President—A. Ten 
Eyck Lansing, treasurer Jefferson County 
Savings Bank, Watertown; Vice-president— 
William S. Downer, treasurer Auburn Sav- 
ings Bank, Auburn; Secretary—J. D. 
Anthony, treasurer Troy Savings Bank, 
Troy; Secretary and Vice-president for Sav- 
ings Bank Division, A. B. A.—H. S. Han- 
ford, president Rochester Savings Bank, 
Rochester. 
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HE black and white marble front of the new building of the Merchants Bank, 

Durham, N. C., stands out in pleasing contrast to the dark exteriors of the other 
buildings in the same block. This is another addition to the modern Southern bank 
buildings designed and erected by 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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Old National Bank and Union Trust Com- 
pany of Spokane 


EW institutions in the West have 

enjoyed the steady and consistent 

growth of the Old National Bank 
and Union Trust Company of Spokane. 
It was in 1910 that the directors gave 
to Spokane its fifteen story skyscraper 
and launched the plan of furnishing 
the bank with a permanent home. At 
that time, the bank occupied only about 
two-thirds of the ground floor. In 
1917, the Union Trust Company joined 
in this occupancy and the banking room 
was extended to its full length. 

Since it opened for business in 1891, 
more than thirty-one years ago, the 
Old National Bank has grown with 
Spokane and has helped Spokane to 
grow. In the founding of the Union 
Trust Company in 1907, the directors 
endeavored not only to meet, but to an- 
ticipate the ever-broadening financial 
needs of the community. The Union 
Trust Company was organized with the 
prime object of aiding in the conserva- 
tion of the estates of the widow and 
orphan, its principal function being to 
administer estates and act as trustee in 
those affairs that have outgrown the 
personal executor and personal trustee. 

For the third time within twelve 
years, the growth of the business and 
the demand for increased facilities 
have made further extensions necessary. 
The organization is today fully rounded 
out, affording a complete banking, trust, 
investment and safe deposit service— 
all under one roof. 

The safe deposit service began re- 
cently on the installation of the safe 
deposit department in the basement. 
The construction of this new depart- 
ment, rearrangement of the main bank- 
ing floor, and extension of the mez- 
zanine, just completed, is the culmina- 
tion of the original plans of the officers 
and directors when the fifteen-story 
bank building was erected in 1910. 

Under the rearrangement the depart- 
Mern{s are now assigned as follows: 


Main  floor—Commercial _ banking, 
credit, savings, collections, drafts, bonds 
and investments. 

Mezzanine—Trusts and estates, au- 
diting, bookkeeping, publicity, execu- 
tive conference rooms. 

Vault floor—Safe deposit vaults, 
insurance, surety bonds, mortgage loans, 
rentals and Liberty bonds. 

On the main floor the general bank- 
ing accommodations have been greatly 
augmented by the addition of seven tel- 
lers’ cages. Quarters have been pro- 
vided also for two assistant cashiers ad- 
joining the savings and foreign depart- 
ments which come under their super- 
vision. 

The mezzanine, which heretofore ran 
only across the rear of the main floor, 
now extends around four sides of the 
room. A public corridor on the mez- 
zanine floor leads to all departments. 
An inviting and commodious lounge, 
provided with comfortable chairs, 
divans and tables is located at the south 
end of the mezzanine. 

The trust department occupies the 
entire east area of the mezzanine; the 
more spacious accommodations and 
greater privacy supplying a need which 
has long been recognized, and which 
has become increasingly imperative be- 
cause of its rapidly growing clientele. 
The offices of the president and trust 
officers of the Union Trust Company 
are located adjoining this department. 

The new safe deposit department is 
easily accessible by a broad marble 
staircase leading from the main banking 
room lobby. It may also be reached 
by a new stairway located just inside 
the office building entrance. This stair- 
way is for the convenient use of the 
tenants of the building and as a means 
of access outside of banking hours. In 
addition to these stairways an automatic 
electric elevator has been installed ad- 
joining the main entrance vestibule, for 
the exclusive service of all three floors. 
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THE OLD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, SPOKANE, WASH. 


The bank has been in this building since 1910, the Union Trust Company joining with it in 1917 
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Main banking room showing the stairs leading to the safe deposit vaults ~~~“ 








Partial view of the mezzanine which now extends around the entire banking room, the trust department 
now being located on the east side 
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Head office at Rome of the Banca Nazionale di Credito 


Banca Nazionale di Credito 


HE Banca Nazionale di Credito is 

at present one of the great bank- 

ing institutions of Italy. It has 
taken the place of the Banca Italiana 
di Sconto which closed its doors, De- 
cember 1921, during the crisis which 
momentarily and briefly upset the finan- 
cia! and economic life of Italy at that 
time. 

When at the end of 1921 the Banca 
Italiana di Sconto declared a mora- 
torium, a judiciary commission appoint- 
ed by the court took possession of the 
institution. A complete report was pre- 
sented to the court. The investigation 
committee also submitted a plan sug- 
gesting to proceed at once with the 
liquidation of the Banca di Sconto and 
to create in the meantime a great bank- 
ing institution with an initial capital 
derived from the conversion of credits 
of the bank in crisis. The new institu- 
tion had to take charge of the liquida- 
tion of the Banca di Sconto. The pro- 
Ject was approved by the Tribunal of 
Rome and the Banca Nazionale di 
Credito was constituted on May 13, 


1922 with a capital of 250,000,000 lire, 
fully paid, divided into shares of 500 
lire each. 

Domenico Gidoni, a noted Italian 
financier, well known in New York, was 
called to the presidency of the board 
of directors of the new bank. He had 
already served as judiciary commission- 
er of the Banca di Sconto and was fully 
cognizant of the complicated situation 
of the closed bank. 

During the first few months of its 
constitution the Banca Nazionale di 
Credito has shown appreciable and en- 
couraging results. Its organization is 
sound and strong. The new institution 
has a solid financial basis and is ad- 
ministered with rigid and strict judg- 
ment by men of the highest ability in 
the Italian financial circle. Besides Mr. 
Gidoni, an authority as a banker and as 
organizer, the board of directors in- 
cludes: Ambrogio Molteni, central di- 
rector, Mario Bevilacqua, Alberto 
d’Agostino, Count Carlo Parravicini, 
Ercole Pizzoli and Guido Tonello, as 


vice-directors. 
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View of the galleries and entrance to the main banking room 


The central office of Banca Nazionale 
di Credito is in Rome with seventy-four 
branch offices in the most important in- 
dustrial and commercial cities of Italy 
as follows: Acqui, Alessandria, Ancona, 
Aquila, Asti, Bari, Belluno, Bergamo, 
Biella, Bologna, Brescia, Busto Arsizio, 
Cagliari, Caltanissetta, Carrara, Cas- 
erta, Catania, Catanzaro, Chiavari, 
Como, Cosenza, Cremona, Cuneo, 
Domodossola, Ferrara, Firenze, Fiume, 
Foggia, Gallarate, Genova, Lecce, 
Legnano, Livorno, Lucca, Mantova, 
Messina, Milano, Monza, Napoli, Novi 
Ligure, Padova, Palermo. Parma, 
Perugia, Piacenza, Pinerolo, Pisa, 
Pistoia, Prato, (Tuscany) Reggio Cal- 
abria, Reggio Emilia, Rimini, Roma, 


LV 


igo, Salerno, Sanremo. Saronno, 
ma, Seregno, Siracusa, Spezia, 


"Nn 





Torino, Trapani, Trento, Treviso, 
Trieste, Udine, Varese, Venezia, Ver- 
celli, Verona, Vicenza, Vigevano. 

The activities of the Banca Nazionale 
di Credito are those of all the great 
banking institutions. It offers complete 
facilities for the transaction of every 
kind of banking business. The foreign 
exchange departments in Rome and in 
the other branch offices all over Italy, 
are operated accurately and swiftly. 
Special care is taken in serving the 
tourists who visit Italy from all over 
the world. 

The main office is located in one of 
the finest and most imposing new edi- 
fices of Rome. This building is situated 
in the magnificent Piazza Colonna in 
the pulsating heart of the Eternal City 
and its busiest business center. The 
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Directors’ room 


immense construction has a rectangular 
area of 6000 square meters divided into 
three triangles which form a banking 
gallery in the shape of the letter V. 

The frontal length is ninety meters 
and the height thirty meters divided 
into six floors. The gallery is of granite, 
Verona stone and marble. 

The architecture of the building is 
simple and imposing with its stone walls 
and immense pillars. In the center of 
the structure there is the rotunda where 
the vublic convenes every day for the 
banking transactions. This rotunda is 
considered to be the largest of any bank 
in Italy. The tellers’ cages are all 
around. The immense hall with spacious 
corridors, marble pillars and the artistic 
dome is beautiful. It is of pure 
Renaissance of Serravezza stones with 


stucco and gold decorations. ‘The floor 
is of polychrome marbles handsomely 
placed in artistic geometrical designs. 

Special attractions of this fine build- 
ing are the four large staircases in Car- 
rara and Verona marble situated on the 
lateral entrances; the big conference 
rooms with superb decorations on the 
first floor; the lobby and the spacious 
corridors. The new structure has a safe 
deposit vault of great dimensions which 
contains the treasury of the bank, be- 
sides the cash vault for the public. The 
huge vault contains space for over 5000 
individual rental safe deposit boxes of 
various sizes. ‘This safe deposit de- 
partment, embodying the best modern 
protective safety devices, is the best of 
any bank in Italy. 
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Banco Espanol del Rio de la Plata, Madrid branch 


A Spanish Bank for Spanish-American 
Business 


HE Banco Espafiol del Rio de la 

Plata (Spanish River Plate Bank) 

was founded in 1887 in Buenos 
Aires with the object of facilitating the 
banking operations of the Spanish col- 
ony in particular and of transacting 
banking business in general. The initial 
capital was 3,000,000 paper pesos 
which was increased to 6,000,000 in 
1889, to 20,000,000 in 1903, to 50,000,- 
000 in 1907, and in 1911 to 100,000,000 
paper pesos, at which figure it now 
stands 


The progress of the bank has been 


constant and rapid in spite of alterna- 
tives in Argentine, with the logical ex- 
ception of the years 1914 and 1915 
when in common with most other bank- 
ing institutions progress was checked. 
Once this period passed deposits rose 
rapidly, as will be seen from the ac- 
companying table. 

On June 15, 1903, a branch was 
opened in Madrid and in the following 
year further offices were opened in 
Paris and Genoa; London and Hamburg 
branches were opened in 1907 and 1910 
respectively. 
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One of the departments on the main floor .« 


(In millions of paper pesos.) 


Annual 
dividends 


21% 


Capital 
paid up 


1.91 


Years 


1887 


Reserves 


Discounts 
and 
advances 


3.97 


Cash 
4.06 


Deposits 
6.28 


1891-92 
1896-97 
1901-02 
1906-07 12% 
1911-12 12% 
1914-15 4% 
1915-16 5% 
1916-17 5% 
1917-18 51% 
1918-19 6% 
1919-20 1% 
1920-21 8% 
1921-22 7% 


6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
25.18 
89.54 
97.88 
98.01 
98.15 
98.39 
98.58 
98.87 
98.91 
98.99 


0.31 
0.61 
0.91 
4.09 
38.82 
47.53 
47.81 
48.10 
48.47 
48.85 
49.07 
49.58 
49.93 


27.56 

46.31 

60.37 
128.84 
237.90 
174.89 
200.39 
246.99 
354.45 
393.14 
496.87 
524.15 
542.86 


12% 
10% 
10% 


13.98 
21.77 
23.13 
59.84 
88.57 
40.56 
46.05 
85.62 
107.63 
99.43 
123.31 
149.86 
159.82 


19.03 
30.49 
42.04 
98.67 
276.61 
193.76 
222.90 
242.33 
276.49 
297.79 
415.94 
422.30 
384.33 


In 1904 the building which was being 


in Buenos Aires for the 
head office of the bank was completed 
and it is still considered one of the 
finest in that city. The spacious hall, 
probably the largest to be found in Ar- 
gentine, is none too big for the crowds 
of clients which swarm in and out of 
the building during business hours. The 
Spanish River Plate Bank has always 
given special attention to the small de- 


positors and has found its recompense 
6 


constructed 


in the total of its current accounts and 
fixed deposits which are far higher than 
those of any other non-official bank. 
This bank also remits annually to Spain 
over 400,000,000 pesetas for accounts 
of its clients, which fact gives an idea 
of the importance of the essentially 
Spanish element in Argentine. The ful: 
name of the bank is rarely used in the 
South American cities where it is es- 
tablished; it is the Spanish Bank. 

As may be imagined, the activity of 
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One of the corridors in the safe deposit department 


Entrance to the safe deposit vault 
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Another of the spacious corridors, some of the coupon booths can be seen in the rear 


this establishment in Argentine finds its 
echo in Europe, especially Spain, and 
the central office for Europe is worthy 
of its American mother. The photo- 
graphs reproduced give but a poor im- 
pression of the magnificent building 
which is situated in the center of the 
business quarter, opposite the Bank of 
Spain, and forming with the Central 
Post-office and the Murga Palace an 
artistic adornment to the fine Plaza de 
Castelar. 

The foundations were begun in 1912 
and the finished building was opened 
six years afterwards, two years being 
spent in changing the course of 
an underground stream which passes 
through that part of Madrid. The total 
cost of the construction was Ptas 5,- 
000.000, of which the stone material 
alone accounted for Ptas 1,290,000. The 
interior is lined with Italian and Span- 
ish marble with bronze ornaments 
and the ensemble, under a Madrid sun, 
presents a gay picture. Although, on 


account of its special construction, the 


interior of the building keeps very cool 
in summer, an additional refresher is 
provided in the form of a powerful 
blower, which distributes cold purified 
air throughout the different depart- 
ments. The height of the building is 
twenty-five meters, which was more than 
the maximum allowed by the munici- 
pality at the time and a special permit 
had to be obtained before the plans 
were approved. 

On the ground floor of the building, 
which has a surface area of some 12,000 
square feet, are situated the various 
departments with which the public 
comes in contact, while on the mez- 
zanine and higher floors are the secre- 
tarial, information and other less pub- 
lic services. Below the street level are 
spacious filing and messengers’ depart- 
ments, and lower, the public and the 
bank’s private safes which are among 
the finest in Madrid. 
closing door shown in the photograph 
was the first to be fitted in Spain and 


The circular time 
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Looking up at the beautiful glass cupola which floods the floors below with light 
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View of the Plaza de Castelar from the terrace of the bank has 
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This view shows the mezzanine and upper floors 


was made by Lips of Dordrecht, Hol- 
land. 

When it is considered that the de- 
velopment of Spanish banks is compara- 
tively recent, it must be admitted that 
the management of the Banco Espafiol 
has shown considerable enterprise and 


good judgment in anticipating events in 
Spain. 

Money has not been stinted to make 
the premises worthy of the position held 
by the Banco Espafiol del Rio de la 
Plata in Spanish banking circles and the 
expense has proved to be justified. The 
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volume of business of the Madrid 
branch is important and_ increases 
steadily, in spite of the universal trade 
reaction which was as acute in Spain 
as elsewhere on the European continent. 

The European branches are managed 
by a local board of directors in Madrid 


he 


Xt 
S 


U 


A 


aided by a Central Inspection Depart- 
ment, only matters affecting the whole 
bank in general being referred to the 
Buenos Aires head office. This arrange- 
ment works exceedingly well and en- 
ables important business to be dis- 
patched with rapidity. 


Greenville Bank and Trust Company, 
Jersey City 


HE Greenville Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, located at the corner of 
Lembeck and Ocean avenues, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., is proceeding with the 
construction of its new building. 
The exterior will be in the Neo-Greek 
style of architecture which has become 
so popular in Europe of late. It will 


be of stone with a granite base very 
much of the character of those rather 





famous old banking houses of London 
that were built during the Greek Re- 
vival of the Eighteenth Century. 

It is not often that a bank gives as 
much attention to its safe deposit equip- 
ment as the Greenville Banking and 
Trust Company is doing. In practi- 
cally every other bank in the Metropol- 
itan district you walk from the public 
lobby through one pair of gates to the 


New building under construction for the Greenville Bank and Trust Company, Jersey City 
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front of the vault, but in the new Green- 
ville Banking and Trust Company 
Building, a most ingenious cross pas- 
sageway has been designed, so that 
should any member of the public get 
through the first pair of gates, they 
have not put themselves in dangerous 
proximity to the bank’s strong box. 
This feature is going to give the greatest 
possible sense of security to all safe de- 
posit users. 


BEST OF ACCOMMODATIONS 


The bank’s clientele will be provided 
with accommodation in advance of any- 
thing of a similar nature in this section 
of Jersey City. In addition to a very 
handsome and monumental vault, the 
interior is characterized by a general 
rich warm coloring, which it is hoped 


will give the friendly and welcome ap- 
pearance now felt to be so essential in 
banking houses that deal particularly 
with communities. 

The president, Oliver P. Vreeland, 
and Henry Holmes, vice-president, have 
both had considerable experience in the 
past, having been most actively con- 
nected with the new building for the 
Claremont Bank, which was_ finished 
some little time ago. 

They have retained as their architect 
and engineer Alfred C. Bossom of 680 
Fifth avenue, New York, and the First 
National Bank Building of Jersey City. 
Mr. Bossom was also the architect for 
the Liberty Trust Company of Newark 
and the First National Bank Building 
of Jersey City. 


au 


New Building for the Forest City National 
Bank of Rockford, IIl. 


NE of the most recent bank and 
office buildings constructed in the 
Middle West is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. This struc- 
ture owned by the Forest City National 
Bank of Rockford, Illinois, is an eight- 
story fireproof building with a base- 
ment, first floor and mezzanine for bank- 
ing purposes and six floors of rentable 
offices. The building is of steel and re- 
inforced concrete construction and has 
two elevators with automatic levelling 
devices. It has its own independent 
water system with water softener and 
refrigerating plant.’ By reason of its 
grade of construction and safe-guards 
against fire, the building has been given 
the lowest rating made by the under- 
Writers board for any building in the 
business district of Rockford. 
The banking room has an unusual 


color scheme for decoration; the old- 
ivory tinted ceiling, the pale blue panels 
on the walls and ceiling, full length 
buff colored draperies, a delicate bronze 
railing on the mezzanine floor, and an 
Italian marble counterscreen and floor, 
make this a most harmonious room. The 
illumination is by an indirect lighting 
system, concealed at the top of the 
counterscreen. 


OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


To the right as one enters the banking 
room are quarters reserved for officers 
of the bank. In a private room in the 
southeast corner is located the office of 
the president and chairman of the board 
of directors. Five other officials will 
have desks near the front entrances, to 
which the public will have access. 

Across from the officers’ enclosure is 
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a women’s writing and rest room. Three 
double marble table desks stand in the 
center of the foyer, for the use of cus- 
tomers. The counter about the foyer is 
of marble with brass fixtures. There 
are eleven service windows, each plainly 


Forest City National Bank of Rockford, Ill. 


marked with an attractive electric sign. 
Another feature of the new bank is 
the trust department equipped for the 
convenience of its customers with small 
rooms for clipping bonds, computing ac- 
counts and for consultation and con- 
ferences. 
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In the basement are located locker 
rooms for both men and women em- 
ployees, storage vaults, sealing tables 
and a safety deposit vault, besides jani- 
tor’s rooms, heating, ventilating and 
vacuum plants and other machinery in- 





— 


cluded in the building. Room is pro- 
vided for a heating plant and coal bins, 
but the building is connected with the 
city heating system. At the rear of the 
main foyer is a balcony on the second 
floor, on which the bookkeeping depart- 
ment will be housed. On the second 
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Interior of the banking room, looking from the entrance 


floor front is located a large committee 
room for directors. 

The contract for the design and con- 
struction of this building was placed 
with Hoggson Brothers of New York 


and Chicago; Visscher and Burley being 
the architects for the exterior design 
and Hoggson Brothers handling the 
banking room layout and building con- 
struction. 


ay 


Prosperity Coming for Farmer 


N era of prosperity for the people 
in the agricultural regions of the 
country was foreshadowed in a speech 
made by Vice-president George E. 
Roberts of the National City Company 
of New York before the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture recently. 

Mr. Roberts pointed out that the 
Malthusian Theory will soon once more 
represent the true state of affairs as 
the growth of the country is continued 
along normal lines, increasing the pop- 
ulation beyond the food supply. He 


State d . 


The people of Iowa have been passing 
through a period of hard times in the last 
three years, and perhaps are not in a mood 
at the moment to be impressed with the 
danger of food shortage. But such tem- 
porary experiences as this are not new, 
either in this country or elsewhere. The 
fall of agricultural prices has signified a 
disorganized state of world industry and 
trade, rather than an excess of production. 

I am not predicting a scarcity of food in 
the United States. We have a vast amount 
of land yet to be brought under cultivation, 
but most of it is either of inferior quality 
or will require a large expenditure of labor 
to fit it for use. It is in competition with 
these lands that Iowa farms have been bring- 
ing $200 to $300 per acre. 
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S. S. “Belgenland’’ newest addition to the palatial trans-Atlantic fleet of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company 


Pleasure Travel De Luxe 


Cruising the Mediterranean in 1924 


An interview by E. M. Winans with a representative of Thomas Cook & Son* 


URING the past winter the 
number of Americans visiting 
the Mediterranean borderlands 
reached proportions never before ap- 
proached in the annals of travel; no 
less than five great liners sailed from 
New York under special charter to the 
leading tourist agencies, and several 
trans-Atlantic steamship lines diverted 
ships from the regular run between New 
York and Northern European ports, to 
make the circuit of the “Inland Sea”. 
To the casual observer it might have 
appeared that this section of the world, 
celebrated as the resort of fashionable 
health and pleasure seekers since the 
hey-day of the Roman Empire, had 
been suddenly discovered by America 
and become the choice spot on earth in 
which to spend the winter months. 
Just what a winter cruise to the 
Mediterranean comprises and why it 


1100 


has become the synonym for “Pleasure 
Travel de Luxe’’ was explained to us 
by an official of one of the leading 
tourists’ agencies who was good enough 
to furnish an outline of their own 
plans for the coming year. The char- 
tering of one of the new palatial 
liners is, of course, the sine qua non of 
a successful cruise ; the American, above 
all other people, demands to travel in 
absolute comfort and is not prone to 
make allowances on board ship; state- 
rooms with hot and cold running water, 
electric heating and cooling devices, 
private bathrooms and dressing-rooms 
must be available in all parts of the 
ship, and the public rooms, lounges, 
smoking-rooms, writing-rooms, dining 
saloons and cafes comparable to best 
in our modern hotels. 








*lllustrations for this article by courtesy of 


Thos. Cook & Son. 
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For the Mediterranean cruise next 
winter, there has been secured the new 
“Belgenland”, which in addition to the 
qualifications enumerated, provides a 
novelty in the shape of a la carte dining- 
room service throughout the cruise. 
Fixed meal hours and fixed menus will 
be eliminated and the individual pas- 
senger may indulge his fancy in the 
matter of ordering special dishes with- 
out the unpleasant necessity of paying 
for them. Another unusually attractive 
feature of the ship is the arrangement 


than the lesser features of the cruise, 
but: on the other hand, ports less fre- 
quently included often prove the chief 
attraction to those who have traveled ex- 
tensively, and may not be passed by 
with only a fleeting glimpse. During 
the cruise of 1924, there will be sixteen 
days devoted to Egypt and Palestine; 
this time may be given to both countries 
jointly or to either one or the other as 
the individual wishes. An unusually 
wide variety of Up-the-Nile trips has 
been planned and there can be little 





S. S. Belgenland—one of the beautiful and spacious staterooms 


of the staterooms with connecting doors, 
making it possible to provide a suite of 
any number of bedrooms, sitting-rooms 
and baths. In point of deck space and 
equipment, the “Belgenland” is second 
to no ship afloat, and consequently of- 
fers a perfect field for the deck sports 
and games which are a favorite pastime 
during a cruise. 

Next in point of importance to the 
choice of the ship is the arrangement of 
a practical and comprehensive itinerary 
and program of sightseeing and enter- 
tainment ashore; points of universal in- 
terest such as Egypt and the Holy Land 
naturally require more extended visits 


doubt that the splendid opportunity of- 
fered to visit Luxor, the site of ancient 
Thebes and the nearby Valley of the 
Kings, containing ‘Tut-Ankh-Amen’s 
tomb, will prove one of the great draw- 
ing cards of the cruise. 

The program in Spain in addition to 
Cadiz, Seville, Granada, Gibraltar also 
includes an excursion across the Straits 
to Tangier in Morocco. A jaunt on 
donkey or mule back through the tor- 
tuous colorful streets of this quaint old 
Moorish town is one of the most in- 
teresting experiences imaginable; the 
traveler suddenly finds himself in a 
world of a thousand years ago, sur- 
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S. S. Belgenland—an attractive corner of the lounge 
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Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, built on the site of the Temple of Solomon 


rounded by fortune tellers, soothsayers, 
snake charmers, magicians and a score 
of other denizens of the pages of the 
Arabian Nights. This visit of half a 
day, which seems insignificant in com- 
parison to the programs in Egypt, 


GE 
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Naples, Constantinople and the Holy 
Land will undoubtedly be one of the 
most lasting impressions of the whole 
And so the question of arrang- 
ing an itinerary resolves itself into mak- 


vovage. 


ing a proper choice of what is most 





Algiers—‘‘In the desert a fountain is springing, in the wide waste there is still a tree’ 
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The lofty cliffs of Deir el Bahri which shelter the Valley of the Kings 


worth while, of contrasting Orient and Mediterranean Cruise 4 unique travel 
Occident, desert and mountainous coast experience. 

line—in short a judicious mingling of In the arrangement of shore pro- 
the variety of charms which make the grams regard for the traveler's comfort 





A pleasant oasis in the desert close by the great Pyramids of Gizeh 
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Trafalgar Square, London 


is of equal importance with the actual 
plan of sightseeing ; crowding and hurry 
are of course the chief dangers to be 
avoided. ‘The most satisfactory plan, 
and one which was adopted many years 
ago, is to divide the cruise membership 
into small parties which may be con- 
veniently handled, securing for each an 
adequate number of motor cars and 
preserving. to the greatest possible de- 
gree, the freedom of movement and 
privacy of the individual. In addition 
to the chief sights of each city visited 
an effort is made to offer some form of 
entertainment ashore which is typical of 
the locale. In many cases special 
luncheons, teas and dinner parties are 
given at famous hotels or restaurants, 
and wherever advisable, dances or fancy 
dress balls are enjoyed on shore. The 
universal desire on the part of travelers 
to shop in the fascinating bazaars of 
Near Eastern cities is always taken into 
account, and sufficient free time allowed 
for the individual to indulge his whims 
in rugs. beads, shawls, scarabs, bas- 
ketry. embroidery and the thousand and 


one other delights of Cairo, Constanti- 
nople and Damascus. 

A rule has been made always to limit 
the membership of the winter cruises to 
the Mediterranean to 500 guests, re- 
gardless of the size of the ship char- 
tered and the number of staterooms 
available. The “Belgenland”, for ex- 
ample would comfortably accommodate 
three times that number, but the ship 
would necessarily lose the atmosphere 
of a private yacht, which it is the pur- 
pose of the company to maintain. 

It would be difficult to predict how 
many Americans will cruise the Medi- 
terranean next winter; the outstanding 
success of the “Homeric” Cruise, as 
well as that of the other leading cruises 
has quite naturally increased the num- 
ber of prospective Mediterranean trav- 
elers by leaps and bounds. Advance 
bookings, however, indicate that the 
season of 1924 will establish a new 
record and that the borderlands of the 
Sea of the Ancients will again be the 
meeting place of the élite travel corps 
of America. 
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SMALL informal barking con- 
ference was held on May 24-25, 
in Kansas City, Missouri. The 

conferees were an inconspicuous but po- 
tentially important group, for they 
represented the Association of Bank 
Women, organized in New York City in 
1921, now extending through twenty- 
eight states and comprising women in 
positions from manager of women’s de- 
partment to bank president. 

In view of the many women now in 
the banking field and the quietly in- 
creasing number continually drawn into 
it, this first, small mid-west conference 
will be thrown, by the passage of years, 
into high relief—as an event in bank 
history. It was called by Mrs. Ralph 
Beebe of the Commerce Trust Company. 
Kansas City, regional vice-president of 
the Association. Only those members 
belonging to the district were scheduled 
to take active part. but it was felt that 
the presence of New York delegates 
would evidence support and interest, so 
three of the Association organizers, 
Mrs. William Laimbeer, assistant secre- 
tary of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company, New York, Miss Jean 
Reid, manager of the women’s depart- 
ment of the Bankers Trust Company 
and Mrs. Key Cammack, assistant 
secretary of the New York Trust Com- 
pany, together with Miss Edna Howard, 
manager of the women’s department of 
the Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
were added to the regional group and 
participated in general discussions. 

The first day of the conference was 
spent at the Commerce Trust Company, 
the second at the New England Na- 
tional Bank, the presidents of each wel- 
coming the members with cordiality and 
placing the board rooms at their dis- 
posal. The chairman of the board of 
the Commerce Trust Company an- 
nounced that “The importance of women 
in banks is gaining recognition every 
day. The development of our laws rela- 
tive to women’s property rights is in- 
creasing the number of independent fe- 
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male depositors, who appreciate the 
contact with women bank executives”. 

The members were also congratulated 
by Mr. Downing, president of the New 
England National Bank upon the “am- 
bition and vision which had led to the 
formation of the Association and to the 
Kansas City conference’. He prophe- 
sied their “banks would reap unques- 
tionable benefits”. 

Much regret was felt for the unavoid- 
able absence of Miss V. D. H. Furman, 
assistant secretary of the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Co., New York, and 
president of the Association of Bank 
Women. A letter from her heartily en- 
dorsing the purposes of the conference 
was read, and was followed by the in- 
troduction of the first speaker, Miss M. 
O. Movius, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Lidgewood, N. D. The 
close relations between farmer, banker 
and business man in that part of the 
country were stressed by her, the help- 
ful attitude of the Federal Reserve 
Bank praised, and the active codpera- 
tion between large and small banks 
emphasized. The agricultural loans 
peculiar to that neighborhood were 
detailed in a shrewd but engaging man- 
ner. ‘Personal credit is a great factor 
with us’’, said Miss Movius. The finan- 
cial statement alone is not sufficient. We 
accept chattel mortgages and even make 
loans on seeds, in the springtime, being 
entitled to the first harvest proceeds. 
Our dividends have ranged to 24 per 
cent. Our savings department pays 6 
per cent.” Before assuming the presi- 
dency in 1916, Miss Movius was cashier 
of her institution. 

Miss Emma Hall, assistant secretary 
of the Commerce Trust Company and 
especially interested in its bond depart- 
ment centered her remarks upon the ab- 
sorbing question of securities. A gen- 
eral discussion as to _ investments 
peculiarly suitable to women followed. 

“Woman and her Property” was the 
logical topic of Miss Mary J. Scherrer, 
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MRS. WM. LAIMBEER 


States Mortgage & Trust Co., 
New York 


assistant trust officer of the National 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 

She contrasted the moderate surprise, 
occasioned by the recent selection of a 
woman as trustee and executor, made 
by a lawyer of nauona repute, with 
the popular traditions of a woman’s 
helplessness and ineptitude a few gen- 
erations ago. She traced the origin of 
the modern system of trusts to the time 
of the “femme covert”, when, a married 
woman having no right, it was often 
deemed advisable to tie up her property 
that it might not be dissipated by a 
husband. 

Irom the ignominious status of a 
“femme covert” to that of a developed 
business woman in the position of 
trustee is not a step—but a flight, and, 
it has been safely taken. Miss Scherrer 
thinks certain types of women eminently 
qualified to be individual trustees or 
trust officers. “They have patience and 
love of detail which compare favorably 
with male competitors. Those un- 
schooled women, ‘gun-shy’ in the pres- 
ence of mortgages, stocks and bonds 
often hanker to question their trustees 
and are dissatisfied with replies of such 
brevity or such technicality that they 


MRS. KEY CAMMACK 


Trust Company 





© U.&U., N.Y 
MISS JEAN A. REID 
Assistant secretary United Assistant secretary New York Manager women’s department 


Bankers Trust Company, 
New York 


are further mystified. Although some 
may, at first, be reluctant to consult one 
of their own sex, when that reluctance is 
overcome they wil] tind relations com- 
fortable and satisfactory.” 

The best means of securing new ac- 
counts next offered a field for sugges- 
tions and discussions. Afterward Mrs. 
L. D. Sultzer, manager of the savings 
department of the Mercantile Trust, St. 
Louis, spoke at some length. She ad- 
vocated general advertising, avowed her 
bank the greatest advertiser in its city, 
both in newspapers and on bill boards, 
and pointed to net results. The merit 
of display windows was emphasized. 

When the other scheduled speakers 
had concluded and plans for coépera- 
tive work had been made, Mrs. William 
Laimbeer, vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation urged a general attendance in 
September during the A. B. A. Con- 
vention at Atlantic City. She quoted 
the various Chicago bank presidents, 
seen by the New York delegates en 
routes, as being favorably impressed 
with the suggestion that the women 
executives in their institutions should 
take part in this proposed larger gather- 
ing. 
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FIRST 


IN ST. LOUIS 


IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS—$15,000,000.00. 
IN DEPOSITS—more than $123,000,000.00. 
IN RESOURCES—more than $145,000,000.00. 


IN SERVICE AT HOME—nearly 100,000 patrons; 


occupies six floors of tremendous size. 


IN FOREIGN SERVICE—over 2,000 correspondent 
banks representing every state in the Union. 


This forms the foundation on which the First National Bank has 
attained its position as the FIRST financial institution in St. Louis 


and the great Central West. 
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CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


6 USINESS caution”, says T'rade 
Trends, a monthly review of 
business conditions issued by 

the Franklin National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, “has grown more pronounced and 
widespread during the past month. It 
has been accompanied by reduced buy- 
ing, some industrial curtailment, halt- 
ing prices and falling stock market 
values. These developments have given 
rise to a degree of doubt and uncertain- 
tv hardly justified by the underlying 
constructive factors in the outlook.” 
rhe review continues: 


Those who maintain that the crest of 
prosperity has been passed, hold that pro- 
duction has outstripped consumption, that 
prices and wages have advanced too rapidly, 
and that business profits will suffer be- 
tween high costs and inability to increase 
prices further. Those inclined to the 
favorable view regard the halt in prices, the 
curtailment of production, and lessened 
commodity and security speculation as en- 
tirely healthy. They expect that recent in- 
flationary tendencies will be corrected and 
good times prolonged. 

Outside of the building industry, where 
soaring materials and labor costs have 
caused a “buyers’ strike,” the general situa- 
tion bears little resemblance to that of 
1920. Prices have stopped rising 35 per 
cent. under the peak of three years ago. 
Credit is abundant. The Federal Reserve 
Banks now are holding less than $700,000,000 
ot rediscounted bills against over $3,000,- 
009.000 in 1920. Even the prospect of gold 
exports due to the swing of the trade bal- 
ance against this country is not alarming 


because bank gold reserves are double legal 
requirements. 

In 1920 it was the resistance of ultimate 
consumers to soaring prices which started 
business down grade. The present “buyers’ 
strike” is confined largely to producers and 
distributors. Final consumption is un- 
precedented, and, if it continues at its 
present pace, a rush of buying might de- 
velop in the autumn. 

That the lessons of 1920 are still fresh, 
is shown by the prompt response to recent 
warnings against excesses. Caution has 
served a good purpose, but it should not be 
allowed to become timidity. The present 
hesitation may prove to be a temporary 
lull between buying movements. 


OUR VANISHING EXPORT BALANCE 


“Throughout last year our balance of 
exports over imports was a diminishing 
factor”, says the monthly bulletin of 
the National City Bank, New York, 
“and this tendency has continued until 
in the last two months for which figures 
are available, March and April, imports 
have exceeded exports. The excess in 
March was about $57,000,000, in April 
about $41,000,000, and for the first four 
months of 1923 there was a net balance 
of imports over exports of about $89,- 
000,000.” The letter goes on to say: 


Probably the most important influence in 
the reversal of the trade balance has been 
the revival of our domestic business, which 
naturally has included an increased demand 
for foreign as well as domestic commodities. 
The increased activity in our industries has 
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caused larger importations of raw materials 
of foreign origin, and importations of all 
classes have increased. On the other hand, 
there has not been a corresponding revival 
abroad to increase the demand for our 
products. 

Our exports and imports in March in 
three years have been as follows: 


1923 1922 1921 
Exports $341,000,000 $330,000,000 $386,000,000 
Imports 398,000,000 256,000,000 257,000,000 


The price level is higher in 1923, which 
would be one factor in the showing, and the 
rising price level in the United States no 
doubt has been a factor in changing the sit- 
uation. In the last six months, however 
gold prices have been rising abroad, and in 
ingland are now rather higher than in this 
country, in relation to the pre-war level. 

European exchange rates have shown no 
important changes of late. Sterling is 
higher than a year ago, but at about $4.621, 
is below quotations reached last fall, when 
it passed $4.70. Purchases of dollar ex- 
change by the British Government for its 
payments at Washington are a_ probable 
factor. These purchases will run above 
$161,000,000 per year on the main debt, be- 
sides which it is making payments for silver 
bought under the Pittman act. Exchange 
rates do not indicate that gold exports are 
imminent, but the present trend trade if 
maintained will cause them eventually. As 
has been often pointed out, an adverse trade 
balance is helpful in collecting our foreign 
claims; in fact, essential thereto. 


THE “INTERNATIONAL BANKER” 


In the course of an address recently 
delivered before the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce, Otto H. Kahn of New 
York said in part: 


There is no such thing as an “International 
Banker” in America, as the meaning of the 
term is generally understood. 

He exists in the imagination of people all 
too numerous, but he does not exist in the 
flesh. You might just as well speak of the 
“International Farmer” because the farmer 
sells a certain percentage of his crops to 
Europe, or of the “International Manufac- 
turer” because some of his products are ex- 
ported to Europe, and some American man- 
ufacturers maintain branch establishments 
or agents in Europe, or of the “Interna- 
tional Merchant” because he imports goods 
from Europe. The banker maintains, and 
can maintain, international contact, and 
conduct international business only to the 
extent that American industry, commerce 
and agriculture are international. 

The vast bulk of the business of the 
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American banker—with or without interna- 
tional affiliation—originates and ends in this 
country. His allegiance, his reputation, his 
self-interest, his capital, his aspirations, the 
vast preponderance of his opportunities, are 
here. 

The banker does not buy for the purpose 
of holding, but of distributing. If the 
banker were to hold for his own account the 
securities which he buys in the course of his 
business, his funds would very soon be ex- 
hausted and he would find himself unable to 
undertake new business. The first principle 
of correct banking is for the banker to keep 
his capital as liquid as possible. 

The bonds which he buys from a foreign 
government or corporation—or, for that 
matter, from a domestic corporation—do not 
remain in his safe deposit box but find their 
way into the boxes of hundreds of thou- 
sands of investors throughout the country. 
His financial obligation, his monetary stake, 
are involved normally only for the length 
of the interval between his purchase from a 
government or corporation and his disposing 
of the securities so purchased by an offering 
to the public. 

His remaining obligation—and that is a 
continuing and weighty one—is of a moral 
character, and consists in the requirement 
that he must have used the best of diligence, 
judgment and care in satifying himself as 
to the soundness and intrinsic value of the 
securities offered to the public under his 
auspices. 

The penalty for failure to fulfill this re- 
quirement is severe and inevitable—consist- 
ing, as it does, in the loss of the confidence, 
and patronage of his clients, and without 
these assets no banking business can endure. 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE AND PRICES 


“Nearly all men”, says George S. 
Mumford, president of Commonwealth 
Trust Company, Boston, in the monthly 
letter of that bank, ‘‘want to buy cheap 
and sell dear. This characteristic is at 
the root of most political movements, 
and prompts much of the speechmaking 
and active partisanship in Congress.” 
Mr. Mumford says further: 


A senator from Alabama has now for 
nearly two years taken every chance offered 
to attack the Federal Reserve Board for 
advancing rediscount rates a couple of years 
ago. His reason is that cotton then sold at 
forty cents a pound or more and the Board's 
action, which resulted in radically reducing 
commodity prices, knocked down the price 
of cotton with everything else. Another 
senator has recently obtained considerable 
publicity in the newspapers by attacking 
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DOLLARS 
and 


SENSE 







A wise combination of the two makes an ideal bank- 


ing relationship. 


In 65 years of experience, we have developed facilities 
for intelligent banking service—the kind that 


leaves no aftermath but satisfaction. 


Let us know your requirements. 





Willing Cooperation is a Part of Our Working Capital 








the Federal Reserve Board because it did 
not a month or two ago radically raise re- 
discount rates, and so cause a reduction in 
the price of sugar. 

It is evidently impossible to satisfy every- 
body. Certainly the Federal Reserve Board 
may as well resign any hope it may have 
ever had of doing so. Of course, in 1920 it 
did not especially single out cotton as the 
one offender and consequent victim, but it 
did intend to check general and excessive in- 
flation when advancing the rediscount rates. 
Because the cotton raiser in Alabama and 
the mill man in New England found the 
value of his property or inventory suddenly 
shrink, he was only too ready to place the 
blame for his loss on this semi-public body. 

And now the price of sugar goes up and 
the same type of man is enraged because 
somebody else appears to be making money 
out of an article which he considers a 
necessity to his own comfort and which he 
naturally enough wants to buy cheap. An 
increase in rediscount rates at this par- 
ticular time would probably have little or no 
effect on the cotton planter, for he has sold 


out his cotton for the season. Possibly 
Senator Heflin of Alabama would this time 
commend the Board if it now raised redis- 
count rates. 

No better illustration could be found of 


the extreme danger of putting the Federal 


Reserve Board into politics. What could be 
worse for the country than to have any one 
industry or class of producers strong enough 
or influential enough with the Board to in- 
duce it through political pressure to raise 
discount rates at a time when such action 
appeared to be advantageous to it, by lower- 
ing the costs of the supplies it had to pur- 
chase? Or suppose the industry in question 
was strong enough politically to induce the 
Federal Reserve Board to reduce rates to 
make it easier for it to finance itself re- 
gardless of general conditions in other in- 
dustries throughout the country. 

This is practical politics brought into the 
Federal Reserve Board in a way desired by 
many people. The theory appears to be 
something like this: Congress by a tariff can 
favor certain influential groups that desire 
higher duties in order to raise prices on 
certain articles, wool for instance. Why, 
then, should not the Federal Reserve Board 
be controlled by other groups, and in their 
interest make regulations to raise prices of 
some other staple, cotton for instance? It is 
so easy to make the average unthinking 
man believe that such action by a public 
board appointed to act in the interest of all 
has the same moral justification as the par- 
tisan action of an elected body like Congress 
dominated by motives of party expediency. 

The whole situation is really very simple. 
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The Corn Exchange Ban 


WILLIAM AND BEAVER STREETS 


AND FIFTY-THREE OTHER LOCATIONS IN GREATER NEW YORK 





Statement—June 5, 1923 


The Bank Owes to Depositors 


To Pay This Amount We Have: 


$210,955,417.54 





Cash, Checks on Other Banks, U. S. Government Securities, 


Demand Loans (Secured) 


Bonds, Time Loans, Mortgages and Real Estate 


Total to Meet Indebtedness. 


This Leaves a Capital and Surplus of 


Our Branch system enables us to give our 
depositors, in addition to the regular bank- 
ing service, the following 


Special Services 


Deposits can be made at the head office or 
any of the branches, to be credited to the 
depositors’ account at the head office or 
branch where the account is carried. 


Arrangements can be made to have depos- 
itors checks payable at any or all of our 
fifty-four different locations in the City of 
New York. 


Deposits of cash can be made and cash for- 
warded by express to depositors located 
within seventy-five miles of New York City, 
without expense. 


Pay checks for employees can be cashed 
at any of our fifty-four offices from 9 A. M. 
to 5:30 P. M. daily except Saturdays, Sun- 
days and Holidays, and on Saturdays from 
9 A. M. to 3:30 P 


Trust Department 


HE Trust Department, under the manage- 

ment of a thoroughly experienced Trust 
Officer, brings to estates, trusts and guard- 
ianships, the high degree of technical skill 
required for their proper administration and 
avoids the dangers common in individual 
management—-inexperience, error of judg- 
ment, dishonesty, etc. 


..$146,168,372.95 
86,142,571.92 


...$232,310,944.87 








..$ 21,355,527.33 


Foreign Department 


© the traveling public we offer our 

Travelers Letters of Credit available in 
all parts of the world. We also sell 
Travelers Checks to those who may prefer 
this means of carrying their funds. 

We facilitate the importing and exporting 
of merchandise by issuing to our customers 
Commercial Letters of Credit. 

Collections are made on all parts of the 
world. 

We draw Bills of Exchange on all the 
principal Centres of Europe, Canada and 
South America. 

The Manager of our Foreign Department 
is always ready to advise our customers on 
any question that may arise in financing 
import or export business and his long ex- 
perience relating to foreign business is 
always at the disposal of our clients. 


Investment Department 


UR Investment Department supplies the 

best obtainable information as to bonds 
and stocks—-United States, State and 
Municipal securities and Mortgages, and 
executes orders for the purchase and sale 
through responsible Brokers. 

This department is not organized to dis- 
pose of any securities that the bank has on 
hand or wishes to sell, but is an effort to 
place at the use of its depositors and friends 
the very best information possible. 





The Corn Exchange Safe Deposit Co. 


with a Capital of $600,000, with 28,000 boxes rented, operates vaults in 
various branches of the Corn Exchange Bank. Its facilities are available to 


all of our depositors. 
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The Board itself is a party of the com- 
promise under which the Reserve Act went 
through Congress. With twelve separate 
Reserve Banks instead of the central bank 
as originally planned, it became necessary to 
have a central board of control to regulate 
action between these twelve banks. But it 
was clear at that time that such a board, 
if it was to function as it was intended, 
could not be subject to “influence”. The 
public has in the course of years been grad- 
ually educated up to the idea that our 
courts must be impartial, that to have 
judges who can be bought either with money 
or favors would be a great evil to the com- 
munity as a whole, and it reconciles itself 
to unwelcome decisions which may be ren- 
dered now and then, by the consideration of 
the immense advantage of their being at 
least rendered by an impartial body. And 
yet this was not the general attitude 100 
years ago, and readers of our history cannot 
fail to be astonished at the amount of 
political pressure that was formerly exerted 
to influence our courts. 

It is just as important that the board 
at the head of our banking system should 
be free from partisan or special interests as 
that our courts should be impartial. It 
may take a long time to get this fact into 
the minds of the public, but it seems to be 
too obvious and reasonable to fail ultimately 
of general acceptance. In the meantime the 
type of politician that a century ago urged 
the impeachment of Chief Justice Marshall 
will now seek the same sort of political 
capital by instructing the Federal Reserve 
Board how it should act, or why it should 
not have acted as it did, on various matters 
under its control. 


THE LAST TWO YEARS IN THE BANKING 
WORLD 


“The last two years have been a 
period of rather extraordinary activity 
in the banking world”, said D. R. 
Crissinger, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, in the course of some re- 
marks made by him on the occasion of 
his recent retirement as Comptroller of 
the Currency. “From March -4, 1921 
to April 30, 1923, charters were issued 
to 421 associations with aggregate cap- 
ital of $51,203,300, which number in- 
cludes 194 conversions of state banks 
with capital of $25,263,300, fifty-seven 
reorganizations of state, private, and 
national banks with capital of $5,345,- 
000 and 170 with capital of $20,595,000 
primary organizations. The conversion 
of state banks has represented during 


HE character of the ser- 
vice of The Peoples Bank 
is distinctive. It is the pro- 
duct of over thirty years’ 
steadfast devotion to the 


highest ideals in commercial 
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PEOPLES 
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| BUFFALO 
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Established 1889 


banking. 


We invite your Buffalo busi- 


ness. 


PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 


Four complete offices — 


Main and Seneca Streets 


Niagara and Virginia Streets 


Main and Tupper Streets 
(Uptown) 


Michigan Avenue and Perry Street 
(Elk Street Market) 


THE 


(Head) 

































JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


STIMU fH 


SLIMMER ll 


Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $3,000,000 Undivided Profits $518,000 


OFFICERS 


BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 











the last two years a much larger per- 
centage of banks chartered than in pre- 
vious years. On April 30, 1923, there 
were 8268 active national banks with 
authorized capital of $1,330,171,215.” 
Mr. Crissinger continued: 


Since March 4, 1921, 535 national banks 
increased their capital stock by $78,827,350. 
The increases of 150 of these banks were en- 
tirely by stock dividends aggregating $27,- 
657,500. Part cash and part stock forty- 
seven banks by stock dividend $3,087,300 
and by cash $3,592,700. The remaining 338 
banks increased their capital by $44,489,- 
850 all of which was paid in cash. Total 
by sale of new stock $48,082,550; total 
stock dividend, $30,744,800. 

During the same period fifty-one national 
banks reduced their capitalization in the 
sum of $6,980,000. 

During this period there were ninety-two 
banks consolidated with aggregate capital 
of $96,160,000 into forty-six associations 
with capital of $95,535,000 under the Act of 
November 7, 1918. ‘The aggregate assets of 
the consolidated banks was $1,782,600,313. 














The Corporation Manual 


Twenty-fourth Edition 





Revised to January 1, 1928 
A systematic arrangement of the statutes affect- 

ing both foreign and domestic business cor- 
porations in all states. 

The Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 

The Blue Sky Laws. 

The Anti-Trust Laws. 

Forms and Precedents. 


United States Corporation Company 


65 Cedar Street, New York 
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Since June 13, 1922 the Comptroller has 
issued permits to sixty banks authorizing 
them to operate ninety-seven additional of- 
fices or agencies, all of these additional of- 
fices being located within the limits of the 
place in which the bank is located. 

During this period 226 national banks with 
capital stock aggregating $65,320,000 were 
reported in voluntary liquidation. Of this 
number sixty-one banks with aggregate 
capital of $15,080,000 were succeeded by or 
absorbed by other national banks, 155 banks 
with capital aggregating $49,640,000 were 
succeeded by or absorbed by state or pri- 
vate banks, and ten banks with aggregate 
capital of $600,000 discontinued business. 


ADJUSTING OUR MINDS TO PROSPERITY 


“Compared with the latter part of 
1922”, says the current letter of the 
Mechanics and Metals Bank, New York, 
“the volume of business is so large that 
in many cases people have not been able 
to adjust themselves to the upswing and 
have wondered at its real meaning.” 
The letter says further: 


The change has been so complete and has 
swept industry into such activity that con- 
servative minds have sought for extraor- 
dinary reasons and have in many cases come 
to the conclusion that inflation is responsible 
for the forward impetus under way. Al- 
though the commercial banks of the country 
have extended credits in large volume, the 
increase over last year is not sufficiently 
pronounced to support the inflation theory; 
moreover, the position of the Federal Re- 
serve System is one that in comparison 
with 1922 and with the inflation period of 
1919, fails to support any belief that use to 
the banking resources of the country 1s 
alone responsible for what is under way. 

As a matter of fact, the requirements of 
the American people, plus the demands of 
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our export trade, have been sufficient to 
warrant the trade developments under way. 
Dating from the war period there has been 
a shortage of many essentials in this coun- 
try, and in making up this shortage the 
buying power of the American people has 
demonstrated itself in the increasing de- 
mands upon the country’s industries. Of 
course, in a situation like the present the 
outlook for a continuance of prosperity rests 
altogether in the degree in which the people 
as a whole keep their heads. 

While many of the country’s leaders are 
still a bit bewildered by the completeness 
of the change from the recent business stag- 
nation to the present rapid turnover, there 
are others who, looking for a prolonged 
period of activity with rising prices, are 
beginning, as already indicated, to buy 
heavily for forward delivery, and a duplica- 
tion of orders, to insure deliveries, is be- 
ginning to appear. 

It is hardly more than three years ago 
that just such a condition of speculative 
buying helped to bring about the dangerous 
era of inflation that ended in a collapse; 
hence, many cautionary statements are now 
appearing designed to hold in check any 
undue buoyancy. While the lessons of ex- 
perience are not readily forgotten, these 
cautionary statements should have a good 
effect on those whose memories are short. 


SOUTH CONFIDENT BUT CAUTIOUS 


“The state of business mind in the 
South”, says the monthly letter of the 
Federal International Banking Com- 
pany, New Orleans, “is confident but 
cautious. This, in brief, summarizes 
the views of bankers and economists ex- 
pressed at the May meetings of the 
several state bankers’ associations. The 
late spring and the rather excessive 
rains have given the crops a poor start, 
but the delay may result in as much 
good as evil. The moisture if conserved 
may carry the crops safely through a 
dry period later, and the cold, wet soil 
has undoubtedly curtailed some of the 
intended increase in cotton acreage”’. 
The letter continues: 


\ further contributing factor in the re- 
strained acreage is the continuing loss of 
labor in the eastern part of the Cotton Belt. 
his is not to say that there will be no in- 
crease of acreage. At this writing planting 
is still under way and if there be no fur- 
ther interruption in the northern part of 
the belt the count of acres in July will add 
up larger than last year, but not so large 





HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and * 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 


inquiries invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 


Surplus and 
Profits - 8,700,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 


“ Ohe 


FOURTH STREET 
NATIONAL BANK 


| Philadelphia 


























































Capital and Surplus 








BUFFALO-AN EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


Buffalo Boasts of four institutions of 
higher learning—the University of 
Buffalo, Canisius College, D’ Y ouville 
College and the Buffalo State Normal 
School. Five high schools and sixty- 
three grammar schools prepare for 
advanced studies. 


Into commercial, industrial, educa- 
tional fields, Buffalo sends its young 
citizens taking pride in their progress 
and achievement. 


BUFFALO —the city of enterprise served by the 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


; $17,000,000.00 
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probably as the Department of Agriculture’s 
report of “intentions” to plant 12 per cent. 
more. ‘The expert observers in the cotton 
trade are guessing at an increase of 7 to 10 
per cent., with the odds favoring the smaller 
rather than the larger figure. 

There has been considerable replanting on 
account of poor stand due to the cool 
weather or to flooding in localities of ex- 
cessive rainfall. It is possible that aban- 
donment may reduce the acreage below cur- 
rent expectations. It is hardly likely that 
it will exceed the estimates of 7 to 10 per 
cent. over last year. 


THE ARMOUR-MORRIS PURCHASE 


In comment on the Armour-Morris 
purchase and the benefits to the public 
through this combine, a bulletin issued 
by Armour and Company says: 


The fusion of the two businesses has al- 
ready progressed to a point which confirms 
the expectations as to the possible economies 
that would result from a single administra- 
tion. 


For example, take the savings effected 
in the repairing and building of refrigerator 
cars. Prior to the purchase, the payroll at 
the Armour car shops and the payroll at the 
Morris shops totaled $250,000 a year. The 
Armour shops are now doing the work 
formerly done by both shops, and doing it 
better, with a payroll of $200,000. The re- 
sult is a cash saving of $50,000—and quicker 
and better service. 

Similar savings are being effected in con- 
sumption of coal, the use of steam, refrigera- 
tion and many other important items of cost. 

It is a reasonable certainty that the sum 
total of the savings and economies which 
will result from our acquisition of the 
Morris business will exceed $10,000,000 per 
annum. There is a possibility that this can 
be considerably augmented as time goes on, 
through improvements in distribution and 
sales. 

These millions of dollars of savings will 
necessarily have to be shared by the com- 
pany with the meat consuming public and 
with the producers of live stock. Economic 
forces over which we have no control will 
compel this regardless of whether we desire 
it or not. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 
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CONVENTION DATES 


American Bankers Association—at Atlan- 
tic City, Sept. 24-27. 

Investment Bankers Association—at 
Washington, D. C., October 28-31. 

Morris Plan Banks—at Atlantic City, 
October 15-17. ; 





BANK OF AMERICA ABSORBS 
BATTERY PARK NATIONAL 


The boards of directors of the Bank of 
America, New York, and of the Battery 
Park National Bank have approved a plan 
for merging the two institutions, which it is 
believed will be advantageous to both. The 
plan will be submitted to the stockholders 
of the two banks in due course. 

The Bank of America which, according to 
its last report, had capital and surplus of 
$11,000,000, gross deposits of over $130,000,- 
000 and total resources in excess of $150,- 
000,000, was founded in 1812 as the successor 
of the first Bank of the United States, when 
the charter of the latter was not renewed. 
Since that time it has been located at its 
present site at Wall and William streets, 
New York, where it owns the block front 
bounded by Wall, William and Pine streets. 
t has seven offices located in New York and 
Brooklyn. 

The Battery Park National Bank, which 
is located at 8 Broadway, was organized 
about twenty years ago and has deposits of 
about $11,000,000 and capital and surplus 
of $2,700,000. Its principal officers are: 
E. A. de Lima, president; F. E. Hasler, R. 
C. Coner, E. R. Carhart and J. C. DeSola, 
vice-presidents; A. H. Merry, cashier. 

This is the second consolidation in which 
the Bank of America has participated with- 
in the last year. About twelve months ago 
the Atlantic National Bank, which had de- 
posits of about $17,000,000 and which was 
controlled by the Kountze interests, was 
merged with it, becoming its Atlantic office. 

In 1920 the Franklin Trust Company 
merged with the Bank of America, as a re- 
sult of which the bank acquired a well 


established trust department and doubled 
its net deposits. 

Principal officers of the Bank of America 
are: Edward C. Delafield, president; Walter 
M. Bennet, first vice-president; Clarence M. 
Fincke, Edward K. Cherrill, Thornton Ger- 
rish, William J. Montgomery and Charles 
F. Junod, vice-presidents; Charles E. Curtis, 
vice-president and cashier. : 


CONVENTION PROGRAM OF TRUST 
COMPANY DIVISION 


To plan and prepare a program of worth 
while interest and value so that each section 
of the country and all classes of institutions 
shall receive definite benefit therefrom is the 
task which confronts the officers of the Trust 
Company Division, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, who constitute a committee charged 
with the preparation of the program for 
the September meeting. 

At this date the general outline of the 
program is determined to the point where 
it is safe to promise talks, discussions and 
conferences which will be of definite value 
to every member of the official staff, as well 
as department heads and employees of the 
modern trust company. Before finally fixing 
the program which will also include exhibits 
of various kinds, members are invited to 
forward to the secretary of the division all 
suggestions of topics which they believe will 
be of interest to those in attendance. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


The Buffalo branch of S. W. Straus & 
Co., R. J. Highland, vice-president and 
resident manager, has made its second move 
since it was established in Buffalo four years 
ago and now occupies a handsome remod- 
elled building, with a large banking room 
on the main floor, at 124 Pearl street. 


FIDELITY TRUST OPENS NEW 
BRANCH 


The Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo 
has opened a new branch bank on Hertel 
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© unvERWoOoD & UNDERWOOD. N. Y. 


NEW YORK BANKERS PLAY CHICAGO BANKERS AT OUTING AT SLEEPY HOLLOW 


Frank A. Vanderlip acting as umpire ; Bob Emmons safe at 
third ; Fred Whitney of Chicago on third base 


Charles H. Sabin pitching for 
the New York team 





at Parkside avenue. It will be known as the 
Hertel branch. 

George D. Thomson is the manager of the 
branch. He was formerly manager of the 
Cold Spring branch and later managed the 
Kensington branch. Associated with Mr. 
Thomson in the capacity of assistant man- 
ager is Franklin B. Jefferson. He has 
worked in the various departments of the 
main office for a period of more than twelve 
years and for the last three years has been 
a teller. 


BANK EXPANDs CAPITAL 


Stockholders of the East River National 
Bank, New York, have authorized an in- 
crease from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 in the 
bank’s capital and an increase from $600,000 
to $1,100,000 in surplus. 


NEW LABOR BANK ORGANIZED 


New York’s newest labor bank, starting 
with a capital and surplus of $500,000, was 
opened recently in quarters at the southwest 
corner of Thirty-fourth street and Eighth 
avenue, on the ground floor of the Printing 
Crafts Building. 

The new institution, organized under the 
State Banking Law, is known as the Federa- 
tion Bank of New York. Its shareholders 
are members of 118 separate labor organiza- 
tions and the capital was oversubscribed 





$125,000. Peter J. Brady, long prominent 
in labor and political circles, is president; 
Walter McCaleb, one of the organizers of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
Bank in Cleveland, is vice-president and 
cashier, and John J. Mulholland is vice- 
president and secretary. 


NEW VALUE FOR VIENNA BANK 
SHARES 


Shares of the Allgemeine Depositen Bank 
of Vienna, which have been automatically in- 
creased in value from 400 kronen to 2000 
kronen, will be stamped to show this in- 
crease, upon presentation to F. Rosenberg, 
256 Broadway, New York, American repre- 
séntative of the bank, before July 31, it was 
announced recently by Mr. Rosenberg. A 
dividend of 100 per cent. on the new face 
value of the shares was payable June 5. 

The Allgemeine Depositen Bank was es- 
tablished in 1871 and has been a regular 
dividend payer since 1873. Its assets are 
largely on gold basis, including holdings in 
over 100 companies and its reserves are two 
and a half times its capital. The bank has 
fifty branches. 


ROGER P. KAVANAUGH 


Roger P. Kavanaugh, for years an expert 
New York State bank examiner, has re- 
signed as vice-president of the French- 
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American Banking Corporation, to become a 
partner in the accounting firm of McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle. 


RETURNS FROM BUSINESS TRIP 


S. W. Straus, president of S. W. Straus 
& Co., who has been abroad for four months 
on a combination pleasure and business trip, 
returned to his New York headquarters on 
May 29. 


GUARANTY TRUST DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of the Guaranty 
‘rust Company of New York has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
capital stock of the company, payable on 
June 30 to stockholders of record, June 15. 


NEW MANAGER OF FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENT 


The Chemical National Bank of New York 
announces the appointment of Jens K. 
Nickelsen as manager of the foreign de- 
partment, succeeding Robert B. Raymond 
who resigned to become associated with the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
of New York as manager of the foreign 
department. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF PITTSBURGH 
BANK 


Lloyd W. Smith has been elected president 
of the Union National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
succeeding the late John R. McCune. 
Charles D. Armstrong has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 


CELEBRATE ALVIN W. KRECH’S 
TWENTIETH YEAR AS 
PRESIDENT 


An informal surprise dinner was given 
Alvin W. Krech, president of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York at the Links 
Club, New York City, by the senior officers 
of the company, on June 4, in celebration 
of Mr. Krech’s twentieth year as chief 
executive of the institution. A silver service 
was presented to Mr. Krech. 


The following officers of the Equitable 
were gathered around the table: Arthur W. 
Loasby, senior vice-president; Henry E. 
Cooper, Lyman Rhoades, Herman J. Cook, 
H. Mercer Walker, Joseph N. Babcock, 
Samucl Armstrong, Richard R. Hunter, 


George L. LeBlane, Morris K. Parker, 
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Positive Protection 
Builds New Business 


Banks which are _ providing 
Super-Safety Insured Bank 
Checks are laying the founda- 
tion for a bigger and better 
business. 

It is one thing to tell your cus- 
tomers they are safe and an- 
other to prove it by giving 
checks insured against fraudu- 
lent alteration. 

Thousands of banks today re- 
port big gains in new business 
through supplying these checks 
and building the public confi- 
dence through advertising the 
fact. 


Last year more than $50,000,000 
was lost through check frauds. 
Insurance is the only positive pro- 
tection. If you give this protection 
free, you are building a confidence 
in the minds of your local public, 
which is very profitable. And the 
Super-Safety Insured Bank Checks 
cost no more than ordinary unsafe 
bank checks of the same quality. 


The World’s Safest Bank Checks 


They are made of the world’s best 
safety paper. 

They are insured in the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co. for 
$1000.00 against loss through 
fraudulent alteration. 

They are protected individually by 
The William J. Burns International 


Detective Agency, Inc. ged 


The adi Supply Company 


The Largest ey eg Fad Bank Checks 


in the Wo 
New York Cc ~snecng Denver 
Atlanta Des Moines San Francisco 
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“Deposits can be made at the head office 
or any of the branches to be credited to the 
depositor’s account at the head office or 
branch where the account is carried. 

“Pay checks for employees can be cashed 
at any of our fifty-four offices from 9 a. m. 
to 5.30 p. m. daily, except Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays, and on Saturdays from 
9 a. m. to 3:30 p. m.” 





































UNITED STATES MORTGAGE & 
TRUST ELECTS NEW 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
held May 25, H. E. Willer was elected vice- 
president in charge of the new business and 
publicity departments. 

Mr. Willer, until now an assistant secre- 
tary of the Guaranty Trust Company, was 
up to 1919 for many years connected with 
the New York Central Lines as assistant 
vice-president. During the war he repre- 
sented the American Railway Association in 
transportation matters connected with the 





army and navy, and also acted as manager 





[ > at N.Y. 


WALTER E. FREW 
President Corn Exchange Bank, New York 


James I. Bush, Carleton Bunce, Lucian A. 
Eddy, Jr., A. Seton Post, Edmund L. Jud- 
son, H. H. Powell, E. P. Townsend, vice- 
presidents; W. J. Eck, secretary; A. A. Mil- 
ler, treasurer; John A. Will, comptroller. 



















CORN EXCHANGE WILL FORWARD 
CASH BY EXPRESS WITHIN 
SEVENTY-FIVE MILES 























The Corn Exchange Bank of New York 
recently announced the inauguration of new 
services for the benefit of depositors which 
illustrates in a very striking way how a 
modern branch bank can offer unusual 
facilities to the public, and provide a city- 
wide banking service undreamed of only a 
few years ago. One innovation, for example, 
provides for the forwarding of cash to de- 
positors by express free of charge to any 
point within seventy-five miles of New York. 

“Arrangements can be made,” the an- 
nouncement stated, “to have depositors’ 
checks payable at any or all of our fifty- 
four different locations in the City of New 


H. E. WILLER 
Vice-president United States Mortgage and Trust 
. Company of New York, in charge of new 
York. business and publicity 
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of Bituminous Coal Distribution of the 
United States Fuel Administration of New 
York. 

DANIEL C. PIERCE 


The board of directors of the Bank of 
Hamburgh, Hamburgh, N. Y., announce the 
death of the president of the bank, Daniel 
C. Pierce, on May 28. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE 
APPOINTMENTS 


H. J. Rogers has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the International Ac- 
ceptance Bank, Inc., New York. Mr. Rogers 
was formerly manager of the collection de- 
partment. William E. Woodman has been 
appointed manager of the collection depart- 
ment to succeed Mr. Rogers. 


RESULTS OF SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
CONTEST 


Results of the contest of the National 
City Bank, New York, to obtain new sav- 








| Audits «4 Systems 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and | 
| thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- | 
partments. 





| McArdle, | 
| Diorup & McArdle | | 


42 Broadway, New York 















































EDMUND D. FISHER 
President Hamilton National Bank, New York 


Mr. Fisher was formerly Comptroller of the 
City of New York and vice-president of the 
Bank of Detroit. The Hamilton National Bank 
has a most central location in the Bush Ter- 
minal Building at 130 West Forty-second street, 
adjacent to Times Square and mid-way be- 
tween New York’s two railroad terminals. It 
is open until 10 in the evening with safe de- 
posit vaults, women’s department and unusual 
facilities for the transaction of a general bank- 
ing business. 





ings, or compound interest department ac- 
counts have been tabulated. <A_ total of 
45,226 new accounts, with more than $3,000,- 
000 deposits, were opened as a result of the 
contest. The five highest contestants were: 
Charles Caggiano, G. H. Hewitt, Louise FE. 
Keller, D. Prichard and John Soler, who 
received prizes, in addition to commissions, 
ranging from $500 to $100 in gold and an 
extra week’s vacation. 


FRANKLIN TRUST TO DOUBLE 
CAPITAL 


Stockholders of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, will vote July 26 on the 
question of doubling the capital from $1,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000. This increase, if ap- 
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proved, will bring the total number of shares 
outstanding to 20,000. 

The Franklin Trust recently purchased 
the twenty-story building now in course of 
construction at the southwest corner of 
Fifteenth and Chestnut streets as the site 
for their new home office. 


CHARLES HOWARD NORTON 


Charles Howard Norton, whose genial per- 
sonality is known to the comparatively few 
bankers who have met him, but whose ex- 
ceptional work in the financial advertising 
field has been known for many years to 
every banker in the country, has given up 
the direction of The Collins Service of Phil- 
adelphia and engaged in business for him- 
self. The new organization is Charles 
Howard Norton and Associates, with offices 

















CHARLES H. NORTON 
Now heads his own organization in Philadelphia 


on the tenth floor of the new City Centre 
Building, in Philadelphia. 

On the occasion of his leaving the Collins 
staff, Mr. Norton was the pleased and sur- 
prised recipient of a very handsome gold 
and silver loving cup, presented to him by 
his associates, all participating in the gift, 
including stenographers, clerks and _ office 
assistants. ‘Those who have been familiar 
with the splendid work of The Collins Serv- 
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ice for the past many years attributed not 
a little of the success to the remarkabie 
loyalty and devotion of the entire organiza- 





Silver loving cup presented to Charles H. Norton 
by his associates in The Collins Service 


tion, from the salesman in a remote district 
to the office boys at the headquarters, to the 
general manager and his business ideals. 


NEW MANAGER OF 
OFFICE 


NEW YORK 


R. S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia 
Securities Company, Inc., of New Orleans 
announces the appointment of James M. 
Rhett as manager of the New York office 
to succeed Harold S. Schultz who has re- 
signed to take up the practice of law. 

Mr. Rhett who has been manager of the 
bond department of the New York office was 
formerly manager of the bond department 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, and has had a wide experience in the 
New York investment banking field, both 
as salesman and as sales manager. 

Charles L. Frost who has been associated 
with the New York office ever since it was 
opened several years ago, has been appointed 
assistant manager. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST COMPANY DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 121% per cent. on 
the capital stock of the United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company of New York 
has been declared payable on July 2 next, 
to stockholders of record at close of busi- 
ness June 21, 1923. 
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Photograph of the National City Bank Building of Indianapolis 
dvsignea and constructed by Hoggson Brothers The dotted lines 
indicate size of lot, the entire area of which was occupied by bank- 
ing room. Note portion of the lot ccupied by the office section. 


Making a Bank-and-Office Building Pay 


AVE you considered the possibility of securing a more profit- 
able rental area in your new bank-and-office structure, by 
building the office section over only a portion of the lot? 

An exhaustive investment analysis, to determine the character of 
building which will produce the greatest percentage of revenue, is 
furnished as a part of every Hoggson Preliminary Architectural 
Service. A booklet describing this service will be mailed upon 
request, 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


Bank Design and Construction 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 




































































represent the highest quality attain- 
able in design, material, construction 
and workmanship. 


York service follows the York vault 
and guarantees its maintenance 1n 
perfect condition at all times. 


Our Engineering Department is CO- 
operating with banks and architects 
in submitting complete plans and 
specifications. We invite corre- 
spondence. 


For over +0 years our slogan has been 


‘‘Merit has made them famous.’’ 


Factory: York, Penna. 


YORK SAFE & LOCK CoO. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 


Branches 
Boston Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Bank 
Partitions 





Our bank partitions are 
specially designed for 
bank service. They have 
the same features of 
beauty, speed in install- 
ation, improved design, 
and economy that char- 
acterize all our par- 
titions. 


Whether you are open- 
ing new offices or con- 
templating rearrange- 
ment, write our Dept. 14 
now for advice. We 
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MADE BY THE MILE 
SOLD BY THE FOOT 


gladly offer you the skill 
and experience of many 
years’ service to banks. 








FIFTH MID-WINTER CONFERENCE 


Thursday, February 14, 1924, has been 
selected as the date for the holding of the 
Fifth Mid-Winter Conference and Thir- 
teenth Annual Trust Companies’ Banquet 
in New York City. The early announce- 
ment of the date should enable many of 
those living at a distance to plan their mid- 
winter visit to New York in order to be 
present at these events. 

Lucius Teter, chairman of the executive 
committee, has announced the appointment 
of the committee on arrangements for the 
banquet as follows: Evans Woollen, presi- 
dent Fletcher Savings & Trust Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., chairman; Theodore G. Smith, 
vice-president Central Union Trust Co., New 
York; Uzal H. McCarter, president Fidelity 
Union Trust Co., Newark, N. J.; John W. 
Platten, president United States Mortgage 
& Trust Co., New York; Frank H. Sisson, 
vice-president The Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York; Edwin P. Maynard, president 
Brooklyn Trust Co., Brooklyn. 


Mount & Robertson, Inc. 
41 Beaver St., New York 
Phone Broad 1957 














“WHEN YOU CHOOSE YOUR BANK” 


“When You Choose Your Bank” is the 
title of an illustrated booklet issued by the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
of New York, descriptive of its Broadway 
and Seventy-third street branch office. 


HUTH & CO. TO REORGANIZE 


On June 30 the merchant banking firm of 
Huth & Co. of 30 Pine street, as at present 
constituted, will be dissolved. A new part- 
nership will be formed July 1 under the 
same style of Huth & Co., which will carry 
on business at the same address and meet 
all existing engagements of the old firm. The 
new firm will consist of all the present 
partners of Frederick Huth & Co., London, 
as well as of Messrs. F. C. MacDermot and 
K. Glaesser, hitherto associated with Huth 
& Co., and F. Braymeier, formerly associ- 
ated with Konig Brothers. As will be re- 
membered, the last named recently amal- 
gamated with Frederick Hutu & Co. 
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T may be inborn love of the 

sea, or perhaps pride in a 
manly calling older than Chris- 
tianity, that draws fishermen to 
their hazardous work. The fish- 
ing industry of Massachusetts is 
as substantial to-day, and vastly 
larger than in Colonial days when 
codfish was used as 
money. 


Every state and many 
countries share in the 
shipments of seafoods 
from Boston district. 
Thirty-five carloads per 
day is substantial evi- 
dence that the world en- 
joys New England fish. 
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Important transfers must be made 
in settlement of these seafood 
sales; many of the financial de- 
tails requiring advice and special 
attention, as well as routine 
matters, are carefully looked after 
by this bank. 


It is typical of the close rela- 
tionship between The 
National Shawmut Bank 
and not only the fishing 
industry, but all New 
England industries, that 
so many of. the financial 
transactions involved in 
the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the district 


are handled by this bank. 





The bank that is closest to New England industry 





























New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island 





























FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
REVIEWS CONDITIONS 


HE month of April has seen a soften- 

ing in general business conditions in 
volume and value, according to _ the 
monthly letter of the First National Bank 
of Boston. Bank clearings show a slight de- 
crease from the previous month, while gen- 
eral prices receded very slightly. This 
slackening in the business movement is 
borne out by the reported increase in the 
Federal Reserve percentage during the last 
two weeks. The banks remain in a com- 
fortable position, and find little need for the 
rediscounting service of the Federal Re- 
serve. On the other hand, car loadings con- 
tinued to show a progressive gain through- 
out April, and the resulting shortage in 
freight cars acts as a real hindrance to a 
free business movement. The upward move- 
ment of the stock market appears to have 
heen halted for the time being, and general 
stock prices indicate that the extraordinary 
production activity of the country has been 
discounted. The Federal Reserve index of 
twenty-two industries indicates the highest 
production activity on record, and this is 
accompanied by a 12 per cent. deficit in the 
labor supply, according to the figures of the 
Department of Agriculture. This great 
activity has been accomplished without no- 
ticeable strain on the credit structure. While 
demand for goods generally continues to be 


lirm, buying caution is evidenced by the 
gradual disappearance of premiums for steel 
deliveries. 


Wholesale buying and booking by manu- 
facturers for future deliveries are light. 
Mail order sales and retail trade throughout 
the country have shown increased strength. 
The present lull in business is considered 
healthy, in that it prevents duplicate orders 
ind a runaway market, particularly in view 
of the apparent peak production. The limit 
to business activity at the moment is not, as 
customarily, the size of credit reserves, but 
rather the physical limit imposed by equip- 
ment and available labor. Equipment is 
being used to the full in many instances, but 


labor is the real disturbing factor. Not only 
are numerous trades receiving demands for 
increased wages, but frequently local labor 
organizations are pressing for still further 
advances in defiance of their respective na- 
tional organizations. The labor situation is 
particularly acute in the building trades, 
whose problem is further complicated by de- 
layed deliveries. As a consequence, there 
have been recent indications of the with- 
drawal of large construction projects for 
the present. Rumors of cancellations of tex- 
tile goods appear to have no visible founda- 
tion. 

April pig iron production broke all rec- 
ords for gross tonnage and for average per 
diem output. Although April was one work- 
ing day shorter than March, the April pro- 
duction figure exceeded that of the previous 
month by about 25,000 tons. Consumption 
of iron and steél has continued at a high 
rate, with pressure exerted for rapid de- 
livery. New buying has been generally 
lighter, due in part to the uncertainty of 
deliveries, but the actual obligations of mills 
have increased, owing to the fact that speci- 
fications against contracts have been exceed- 
ing shipments. Buyers who entered the 
market late, due to belated improvement in 
their own business, such as agricultural im- 
plement makers, have experienced difficulty 
in securing steel. 

Little change in the paper situation was 
recorded in the last month. While the gen- 
eral business has been about normal, the in- 
dividual activity of various mills has been 
spotty. Great activity has been shown in 
newsprint, book and building papers, while 
writing, cover and tissue papers have been 
about 90 per cent. of normal. The last two 
months have witnessed no price changes. 
The raw material market is still strong, and 
while the pulp market is very bullish, prices 
will probably hold for the remainder of the 
year. Rags and chemicals show no signs of 
weakness, and indications point to another 
wage advance within the next few months. 
These increasing cost items may necessitate 
further advances in paper prices. The ef- 
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MIN appropriately designed building for 
yy the Federal Land Bank of the First Dis- 
] trict, comprising the New England 
# States, New York and New Jersey, with 
headquarters at Springfield. Built of Harvard 
brick, with variegated slate roof, colonial in de- 
sign, it will be admirably adapted to the use to 
which it will be put. 






Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 
We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 
Write us for booklet 
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fect on the American market of the strike 
in Swedish pulp mills has been the subject 
of much speculation. 

A Department of Commerce report es- 
timated the total stock of cotton on hand on 
April 1, of 6,039,000 bales, and total world 
stocks on the same date at 12,010,000 bales. 

Seasonal dullness in the hide, leather and 
shoe markets of New England is becoming 
more noticeable, but that this condition is 
temporary is evident from the fact that 
salesmen now on the road with sample foot- 
wear for next season are taking orders that 
indicate a sizeable business for the future. 
March proved the peak month for the last 
two years in shoe production, with an ag- 
gregate output for the United States of 
34,355,833 pairs. In New England alone 
March production showed a gain of about 
20 per cent. over February. Fewer shoe 
factories are now on a full-time basis in 
New England, and employment figures for 
the country at large show a slight decrease 
in March over February, though there were 
5.2 per cent. more employees in March 1923 
than for the corresponding month a year 
ago. Labor statistics for April when avail- 
able will probably show the happy effect of 
the recent settlement of strikes and labor 
unrest in New England. Foreign trade in 
boots and shoes for the first quarter of 
1923 shows a gain of 42.1 per cent. in volume 
and 36.9 per cent. in value over the first 
quarter of 1922. Nevertheless, shoe manu- 
facturers, like many other industrial pro- 
ducers, are exercising extreme caution in 
buying leather, and even the popular novelty 
grades and colors have shown a considerable 
diminution of sales during the past two 
weeks. 


& 


STORY OF THE PORT OF BOSTON 


That a single Boston house controlled 
nearly one-half of the commerce between the 
United States and China previous to 1840, 
is but one of the interesting bits contained 
in “The Port of Boston”, a booklet just 
issued by the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston. 

The history of the commerce of Boston 
from early days is interestingly sketched. 
Particular emphasis is laid upon the former 
position of the port in building up the trade 
between the United States and the Orient. 

In these days when the question of ade- 
quate rail transportation systems is recog- 
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nized as of first importance in the industrial 
and commercial life of New England, one 
is surprised to learn that Boston’s first 
essays in the development of rail transporta- 
tion were regarded as a menace to the pros- 
perity of the port. When these schemes of 
railroad construction were first broached, 
many of the merchants of Boston could fore- 
see nothing short of complete disaster. 

Subsequent events showed how ill-founded 
had been early opposition to the railroads. 
The benefits growing out of the combined 
development of steamship and rail traffic 
are to be seen in the expansion of Boston’s 
foreign trade between 1840 and 1857. The 
import trade of the port, for which the most 
serious disaster had been predicted, in- 
creased more than 200 per cent. during that 
time. 

A comparison of the commercial develop- 
ment of American ports in the last twenty 
years, brings the material in the booklet 
down to date. Information as to port 
equipment, docks, terminals, port charges, 
etc., lists of port officials and foreign consuls 
in Boston, and all steamship lines serving 
the port, with up-to-date statistical data, 
add to the value of the booklet as a refer- 
ence book on the growth and development of 
the commerce of the Port of Boston. 


IMPORTANT BOSTON BANK MERGER 


‘The International Trust Co. and the First 
National Bank, Boston, have decided to join 
forces and as soon as the necessary legal 
details have been carried out, the business 
of the International will be taken over by 
the First National. The latter will thus 
acquire seven important branches which will 
be continued as heretofore and also a sav- 
ings department which has become an im- 
portant part of the business of the Inter- 
national Trust Co. 

The merger will be accomplished by the 
purchase of the Trust Company assets by 
the First National and the result will give 
the latter deposits of over $200,000,000 and 
total resources of $300,000,000. President 
Charles G. Bancroft of the International 
will become chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the First National and the entire 
staff of the Trust Company will remain. 

In his announcement to his depositors 
President Bancroft says: 

“The evolution in banking which is taking 
place in all large cities and the great ad- 
vantages to Boston and New England to be 
derived from a large banking unit, has made 
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it seem wise to the directors of the Interna- 
tional Trust Company to join with another 
institution of the highest grade in every 
particular, and we have, accordingly, ar- 





DANIEL G. WING 


President of the First National Bank, Boston, which 
has just taken over the International Trust 
Company, thereby increasing its 
total resources to $300,000,000 


ranged a consolidation with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. For many years 
the First National has been the largest bank 
in New England, with a most progressive 
and able management, rendering a service 
to the community of the highest character. 
ed saa Se I believe thoroughly that this move 
will be of very great importance to Boston 
and New England.” 

Among the other important recent ac- 
tivities of the First National is the opening 
of a branch in Havana. This new branch 
will occupy the ground floor, basement and 
mezzanine floor of the Gomez Mena building, 
one of the finest in Cuba, located at Obispo 
and Aguiar streets, in the very heart of 
Hf[avana’s business and financial district. 

John G. Carriker, an American, 35 years 
old, who has had eight years experience ir 
foreign branch banking in Latin-American 
countries, has been selected as manager 


of this new branch bank. Associated with 
him will be members of the staff of the 
bank’s Argentina branch, who, like Mr. Car- 
riker, speak Spanish and are familiar with 
Latin-American banking. 

Mr. Carriker began his banking career in 
Kansas City and has filled a wide range of 
positions, even to that of national bank 
examiner. His foreign experience embraces 
managing branches of the National City 
Bank of New York and the American For- 
eign Banking Corporation in Rio de 
Janeiro, Pernambuco and Buenos Aires. 

For several years past the First National 





CHARLES G. BANCROFT 


Who becomes chairman of the executive committee of 
the First National Bank, Boston 


has had a branch in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, and it is now erecting a large banking 
and office building of its own on one of the 
finest streets of the city, at a cost of about 
$2,000,000. 


NEW BUILDING FOR OLD COLONY 
TRUST CO. 


Work is starting on the new building of 
the Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, as shown 
in the illustration on another page. The 
bank will occupy all the floors and basement 
and will connect its present building with 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE OLD COLONY TRUST CO., BOSTON 
Fronting on Cornhill, it will connect directly with the present main building on Court street, 
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the corresponding floors in the new building. 

On the first floor will be the offices, the 
banking and bond departments and the mes- 
sengers’ quarters, with the bond traders and 
bond department clerical force in the mez- 
zanine. The trust, transfer, real estate, 
foreign, auditors’, interest bookkeepers’, 
publicity, new business, commission and 
charge, library, statistical, mailing and sten- 
cil departments will occupy other floors and 
there will be a large assembly hall, rest and 
luncheon rooms on the top floor. 

New vaults are to be built in the base- 
ment and they will be somewhat larger than 
the present vaults. This will make available 
for rental to the public one of the largest 
vaults in New England. A well-equipped 
first-aid room will be a feature of one of the 
upper floors. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS BY RHODE 
ISLAND BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The Rhode Island Bankers Association 
elected the following officers: President— 
Albert R. Plant, Blackstone Canal National, 
Providence; vice-president—G. Burton Hib- 
bert, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
Providence; treasurer—W. Howard Perry, 
National Bank of Commerce, Providence. 
Members of the executive council for three 
years: Thomas H. West, Jr., Providence, 
R. I.; Edward A. Brown, Newport, R. I. 
To fill unexpired term of Albert R. Plant, 
Chas. H. W. Mandeville, Providence. FE. A. 
Havens of Providence is secretary. 


SUCCEEDS FATHER AS PRESIDENT 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Second National Bank of Boston Thomas P. 
Beal was elected president of the bank, 
succeeding his father, the late Thomas P. 
Beal. Mr. Beal, who is a Harvard man, 
1904, was connected with Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. for three years and the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis one year. 

In 1908 he became assistant cashier of the 
Second National, and in 1910 vice-president 
and director. He is the third of his family 
to become president of the Second National, 
his grandfather having heen elected presi- 
dent in 1864. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
LEWISTON, MAINE 


The statement of condition of the First 
National Bank of Lewiston, Maine, at April 
3, 1923, showed total resources of $4,192. 
738.95, capital $400,000, surplus $200,000, un- 
divided profits $278,271.39, deposits $2,918,- 
667.56. 


THE LATE THOMAS P. BEAL 


The late Thomas P, Beal, president of the 
Second National Bank, Boston, was one of 
the ablest and most respected bankers in 
the country. Recognized for many years as 
the dean of Boston bankers, he had held 
every position of trust and honor that a 
financial center of Boston’s importance had 
to offer. In financial emergencies he was a 
tower of strength and from his wisdom, ex- 
perience and sound judgment could always 
point out the safe course. During the panic 
of 1907, when most banks were greatly ex- 
tended and there was fear that big bank 
failures in New York might cause trouble 
in many other sections, Mr. Beal was called 
upon by a young bank president from rural 
Massachusetts who had already borrowed 
heavily on account of conditions at that 
time and who was fearful of the possible 
outcome, should the panic become wide- 
spread and of long duration. He told Mr. 
Beal his troubles and after listening at- 
tentively the latter asked the bank presi- 
dent how much he thought he would want. 
“I may not want anything,” was the reply, 
“but I want to be sure of help if I need it.” 
Mr. Beal said nothing, but pushed a button 
and summoned his cashier. “Mr. ——— is 
to have all the money he wants on the usual 
terms,” said he, and then turning to the 
bank president, added, “Does that make you 
feel any better?” This was typical of Mr. 
Beal, and the bank president, now at the 
head of a large city institution, needless to 
say, never forgot the incident. 


ELECTED NEW HEAD OF BOSTON 
CLEARING-HOUSE 


Alfred L. Ripley, president of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of Boston has been 
elected head of the Boston Clearing-house 
Association. 
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Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee 


























k.CONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewine Darpney 


HILE Southern bankers have been ad- 

vising extreme caution in domestic 
enterprise, some of the nation’s outstand- 
ing men in the production of raw ma- 
terial, the manufacture of finished products, 
and the financing and transportation of 
business have been showing how the pros- 
perity which has come after the violent les- 
son of two years ago can be solidified and 
made greater. 

The formula is a simple one: Develop 
foreign trade. 

That was the message of the tenth annual 
foreign trade convention meeting in New 
Orleans early in May. 

The men who gave their best thought to 
the solution of the economic problems of the 
United States and the world, so that our 
people might have a better understanding 
of what they must do in order to help others 
to help themselves, which is the only way 
through which they can help us, have direct- 
ed the particular attention of the South 
upon foreign horizons; they have given 
Southern business men a greater realizing 
conception of the necessity of foreign trade, 
which absorbs the surplus production after 
domestic needs have been filled and there- 
fore stabilizes the price of the whole; they 


have directed their minds into more sym- 
pathetic channels towards our  Latin- 
American neighbors and our friends in 
Europe and the Orient; they have struck 


a powerful blow at the provincialism that 
obtains in the South. 

Not the least important event of the con- 
vention was the dedication of the $20,000,- 
000 industrial canal of New Orleans to the 
foreign trade of the Mississippi Valley. The 
canal has been operating for several weeks, 
but the christening party wasn’t held until 
the thousand-odd delegates to the conven- 
tion furegathered at the Crescent City. 

Business throughout the South has been 
increasing its momentum. It is true that in 
many sections, the crop-planting was de- 


layed several weeks by the weather, which 
continued cold beyond the allotted period; 
but this has not been an unmixed misfor- 
tune. The cotton district reports that the 
boll weevil has been considerably thinned 
by the weather. The farmers have been 
making up for lost time during the pleasant 
weeks of April, and practically the entire 
cotton crop has been planted. Admirable 
progress has been made on other field crops 
as well. 

Retail business in the cities shows a sub- 
stantial increase over the same period last 
year. Official compilations are for March, 
but it is generally understood that April’s 
trade current was about as strong. Through- 
out the Sixth Federal District, the retail 























Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 





| 
Capital . . . . $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Profits ... $1,000,000.00 


One of the largest, strongest and 
oldest banks in the South 


Send Us Your Items 
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Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 
Charleston, $. ¢. 


Established 1834 


The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


$1,500, 000.00 


Capital and Surplus . 
. $12,500,000.00 


Resources . 




















business in March was nearly 24 per cent. 
better than it was in March, 1922. 

Taking a few of the leading centers, we 
see that the swing of the pendulum was 
widest at Birmingham and in the surround- 
ing territory. The March 1923, business 
was 53 per cent. better than the March 
1922. Chattanooga is second, 39 per cent.; 
and Atlanta is third, 34 per cent. Savan- 
nah is at the foot of the class, 9 per cent.; 
and New Orleans shows an advance of 15 
per cent. 

February’s business in the South was 
only 7.5 per cent. greater than that of Feb- 
ruary 1922. The 23 per cent. improvement 
in March, therefore, is strongly significant. 

In the wholesale trade, we see a like im- 
provement. The different lines report an 
advance, in March, not only as compared 
with February, but also with March of last 
year. The shoe trade reports the heaviest 
advance over February—46 per cent.; and 
26 per cent. compared with March of last 
year. The farm implement business was 45 
per cent. better than February’s and 85 
per cent. better than that of March last 
year. Smaller but substantial increases are 
reported by wholesale groceries, drygoods, 
hardware, furniture, stationery and drugs. 

Financial conditions continue to improve. 
The caution that has been observed by the 
banks, plus the more favorable economic 
situation, has resulted in the banks being 
better prepared than they have been for 
several years, to meet the requirements of 
making and harvesting the crops. 

Loans and discounts, on April 4, declined 
from the month preceding, but showed an 
increase over the same period of 1922. Sav- 
ings deposits showed slight increases over 
the preceding month. They were 14 per 


cent. greater than at the same time last 
year. The heaviest increase was in Atlanta, 
17 per cent. compared with the same time 
last year; then Jacksonville, 16 per cent.; 
Birmingham, 14 per cent.; Nashville, 11 per 
cent.; New Orleans, 4 per cent. 

Debits to individual accounts show a firm 
increase, and commercial failures have con- 
tinued their downward trend, both as to the 
number and the amount of liabilities. 

Building operations continue on a heavy 
scale. The rising costs of material ran 
the doubters aboard the band wagon, and 
commercial as well as home construction 
is being rapidly pushed. 

In certain parts of the South, there is a 
growing complaint on the labor situation, 
especially in the agricultural sections. Some 
lumber and textile mills have had to re- 
strict their output because labor was en- 
ticed to other jobs. Thousands of negroes 
have migrated North from Mississippi, ac- 
cording to reliable statistics. In Georgia, 
Eastern factories are reported to be recruit- 
ing men from the fields. 

Industrial employment in the cities has 
shown a rise, but not a violent one. The 
South responds more slowly to economic vi- 
brations than other parts of the country. 
Thus prosperity is slower to get to the 
South, panic is slower to get to the South, 
and re-adjustment is slower to get to the 
South. It is not anticipated that the labor 
shortage will be acutely felt in the South as 
in the North, no matter to how many more 
revolutions the manufacturing wheel is 
speeded; but it is causing some concern. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Kentucky—at Louisville, Sept. 5-6. 
West Virginia—at Fairmont, August 
21-22. 


RIGGS NATIONAL BANK TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


The board of directors of the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, have voted to 
recommend to the stockholders of the in- 
stitution that the capital stock of the bank 
be increased from the present capitalization 
of $1,000,000 to $2,500,000. 

The increase would be accomplished by 
the issuance of a stock dividend of $1,000,- 
000 and new stock to the amount of $500,- 
000. With the increased capitalization the 
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bank would be placed on an annual dividend 
basis at the rate of 13 per cent. 


NEW OFFICE CREATED IN 
CHARLESTON BANK 


At the regular meeting of the Bank of 
Charleston, N. B. A., held recently, the board 
of directors unanimously decided, in view 
of the increasing scope of the bank’s busi- 
ness, to advance the president to a position 
created as chairman of the board of direct- 
ors, and to advance to the presidency thus 
made vacant, the senior vice-president, 
Robert S. Small. 

As chairman of the board of directors of 
the bank, E. H. Pringle gave the following 
announcement to the press: 


fhe growth of the bank and the increased 
volume of business handled, has made it ap- 
parent for some time that it would be necessary 
to remodel the banking offices in order to prop- 

handle the business of the bank, and at 

the same time to furnish adequate and suit- 

ble quarters for the convenience of the bank’s 
tomers. 

‘he work of doing this has been going on for 
some months, and it has been practically com- 
pleted, and these new offices have now been 
ned for occupancy. 


It seemed fitting and appropriate at this 
meeting, and on this occasion, to evidence the 
appreciation by the board of the services of the 
president and senior vice-president of the bank 
by the promotion of E. H. Pringle to the posi- 
tion of chairman of the board and R. 8S. Small 
to the position of president, made vacant by 
Mr. Pringle’s elevation to the chairmanship 
of the board. 


T. ROWLAND THOMAS PRESIDENT 
OF ASSOCIATION 


At the recent convention of the Maryland 
Bankers’ Association held in Atlantic City, 
they elected as their president, T. Rowland 
Thomas, president of The National Bank of 
Baltimore. 


GEORGIA BANKERS ELECTIONS 


At the annual meeting of the Georgia 
Bankers Association, the following officers 
were elected: President, J. S. Peters, Man- 
chester; first vice-president, J. S. Ken- 
nedy, Atlanta; second vice-president, Cc. E. 
Martin, Fort Valley; third vice-president, 
Abial Winn, Valdosta; secretary, Haynes 
McFadden, Atlanta; treasurer, E. L.. Hen- 
derson, Cedartown; general counsel, Orville 
\. Park, Macon. 










































































Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
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KCONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cirarurs L. Hays 


H1E month has brought about indications 

of an easing of money conditions in the 
Central West. How far this relaxation will 
go is uncertain, depending somewhat on the 
effect that will come from the heavy Gov- 
ernment financing operations in connection 
with maturing Treasury Certificates and the 
redemption of Victory Notes. The slacken- 
ing in the borrowing demand and in com- 
mercial and industrial expansion is regarded 
as a wholesome sign which will make for a 
prolongation of the present upturn in busi- 
ness and lessen the likelihood of a violent 
and costly reaction from a too far and too 
rapid swinging of the pendulum in the di- 
rection of prosperity. 

Money rates have not changed materially. 
Commercial paper is still being placed at 
5 to 514 per cent., but the bulk of trans- 
actions is now moving toward the lower 
figure instead of toward the higher as was 
the case a month ago. Bank loans are 5 to 
6 per cent., whereas a month ago they were 
almost on a 51% per cent. minimum basis. 
The borrowing demand is still heavy, but the 
banks are able to care for it with only 
moderate rediscounting at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. The fact that this is the case 
although there is almost a full point dif- 
ference between the 41/4 per cent. at which 
member banks can obtain funds from the 
Reserve System and the rate at which they 
can lend it to their customers gives strong 
evidence not only of the comfortable posi- 
tion of the banks, but of their disposition 
to make wise use of the Federal Reserve 
privileges. ‘The most conservative bankers 
do not regard this wide margin of possible 
profit as an altogether desirable condition, 
and they would not be surprised if within 
a short time there should come a slight ad- 
vance in the Federal Reserve rediscount 
rate. This, they say, would bring that rate 
more nearly into line with conditions in the 
open market, would place that market more 
firmly on a basis around 5 per cent. and 
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probably would not result in any increase 
of commercial rates of interest. 

Business is strong and all signs point to 
continued activity for some months to come. 
Wholesale orders are running substantially 
ahead of those at the corresponding time 
last year and there is a much more con- 
fident attitude on the part of merchants 
toward providing for their needs of late 
summer or next fall. Retail trade was much 
retarded by the late spring, but the coming 
of warmer weather has put more snap into 
it and expectations are that the turnover 
as a whole will be satisfactory. There is 
noticeable a greater disposition to buy on 
the part of the interior districts than has 
been in evidence for two years. The orders 
of the large mail order houses are running 
30 to 50 per cent. ahead of last year, and 
have shown a continuous improvement since 
the first of the year. The demand for mer- 
chandise covers a much wider range than 
has been usual in the last three years and 
now extends into the semi-luxury class. A 
large proportion of the buying is still of 
essentials, but these are being taken more 
freely, especially in the lines of implements, 
machinery, clothing, household furnishings, 
shoes and knit goods. 

Manufacturers are busy, but they are 
not wavering from the policy of caution 
which has characterized them since the be- 
ginning of the current movement toward 
expansion of operations. They are making 
large quantities of goods, but are keeping 
their inventories well in hand and are not 
committing themselves beyond reasonably 
certain sales and their rate of production 
is quickly responsive to any change in de- 
mand for their goods. A case in point is 
that of a shoe manufacturer, one of the 
largest in the Middle West, whose plants 
up to about the first of the month were 
operating at capacity. He was appraised 
of a let-up in orders and immediately began 
an investigation, making a trip to the East 
for the purpose, interviewing other manu- 
facturers and also customers to whom he 
was in the habit of selling in large quanti- 
ties. He found similar conditions there, 
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and immediately cut down his production 
from 5000 to 2000 pairs of shoes a day, al- 
though this reduction almost doubled his 
overhead per pair. This is rather an ex- 
treme case, for there has been no such cur- 
tailment as that in the general run of in- 
dustries, but it is typical of the attitude 
of manufacturers and is a good illustration 
of the safeguard which that attitude pro- 
vides for continued safe and satisfactory 
conditions. 

The steel mills of the district are running 
at the highest rate since the coal and shop 
strikes of last summer—about 90 per cent. 
for the leading producer and 80 per cent. 
for the principal independents. Orders are 
not being placed in such large volumes, be- 
cause of the sold-up condition of most of 
the plants, their commitments already assur- 
ing operations on the present large scale 
through the second quarter and virtually all 
the third. Inquiry for steel is still heavy, 
however, especially from the railroads, auto- 
mobile and implement makers and structural 
users. There is a large tonnage of steel 
rails in the market and all kinds of track 
accessories are in brisk demand. Pig iron 
is firm at $32 to $33. 

Railroad traffic is of record-breaking pro- 
portions and affords an excellent index to the 
generally free distribution of commodities of 
all kinds. The equipment of the carriers 
is in much better condition than last fall 
and is improving steadily as all the roads 
are striving to place themselves in position 
to derive the greatest benefit from the 
freight offerings of the latter part of the 
year, in which usually their greatest business 
is done. 

Building operations are on a large scale 
and the increased movement of materials 
of all kinds is an important factor in the 
high figures on railroad traffic. Permits is- 
sued so far this year in Chicago are in the 
neighborhood of 100 per cent. in excess of 
those of the corresponding time last year 
and include many large projects as well as 
thousands of dwelling and apartment houses. 
Wages have been increased and costs of con- 
struction are so high that they are near the 
point at which capital will be disinclined fo 
enter this field freely, but material dealers 
have sought to avoid a runaway market and 
so far have been able to hold prices in 
check. A plentiful supply of cars on the 
railroads has contributed to this result, 
making possible a rapid movement of sup- 
plies from mills, yards and pits and pre- 
venting a shortage of materials which would 
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afford a pretext for selling at a premium. 
The ease with which money may be obtained 
is another factor in keeping building opera- 
tions at a high rate, as has the maintenance 
of a high level of rentals, which makes in- 
vestments of this character attractive as 
compared with current rates of interest, 
notwithstanding the possibility of a reduc- 
tion when the shortage of housing accommo- 
dations is relieved. So far there is not 
much evidence of a lowering of rents. New 
construction, great as it is, is little more 
than enough to keep pace with the normal 
growth of the cities. 

Much complaint of labor scarcity is heard. 
The trend of wages in the industries is 
nigher and this has drawn all the surplus 
help from the country. With the lateness 
of spring and the consequent shortening 
of the planting season, this has made the 
farmer’s problem a hard one and undoubt- 
edly will result in a reduction of the acreage 
of important food crops. In the case of 
livestock growers the situation also is serious 
and through their national organizations 
they are taking part in the agitation for a 
modification of immigration restrictions. 

Conditions of the growing crops are good 
in spite of the low temperatures of the 
early part of the spring. ‘There has been a 
good supply of moisture and this is relied 
upon to have an important influence in cor- 
recting some of the disadvantages of a late 
start. Wheat acreage probably will be 
around 10,000,000 less than last year, but re- 
cent declines in the cereal markets do not 
indicate any serious misgivings on the part 
of the trade as to the year’s soil yields. 

Savings had another large increase in the 
intervals between the last bank calls. The 
figures of the Chicago banks reached a new 
high record of $564,000,000. ‘This result of 
the combination of thrift, high wages and 
full employment is a confidence-inspiring 
feature of the business situation. 


CONVENTION DATES 


American Institute of Banking—at Cleve- 
land, July 17-20. 

Farm Mortgage Bankers—at West Baden, 
September 18-19. 

Indiana—at Indianapolis, September 12. 


N. A. McMILLAN 


N. A. MeMillan, chairman of the board of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis was 





elected head of the St. Louis Commercial 
Club, at its annual meeting held recently at 
the Bogey Golf Club, St. Louis County. 
Mr. McMillan served the club last year 
as vice-president and for three consecutive 
years prior, he was the club’s treasurer. 


MIDLAND NATIONAL BANK ELECTS 
DIRECTORS 


At the meeting of the board of directors 
of the Midland Nationa] Bank of Minne- 
apolis, held May 1, Harold B. Wood and P. 
Schlampp were elected directors. 


THOMAS C. HENNINGS 


Thomas C. Hennings, vice-president and 
trust officer of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, was elected president of 
the Community Council of that city, at the 
annual meeting on May 4. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
CHICAGO 


Claude B. Carter, formerly cashier of the 
Arkansas Valley Bank, Ft. Smith, Ark., 
and subsequently with the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed assistant cashier of the 
Union Trust Company, Chicago. Mr. Car- 
ter joined the staff of the Union Trust 
Company in 1921. 

Alfred T. Sihler, of St. Louis, where he 
has been engaged in the investment business 
for several years, has joined the staff of 
the Union Trust Company, Chicago, with 
the title of sales manager of the investment 
department. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS OF ST. 
LOUIS BANK 


F. O. Watts, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis announces the 
election of Ernest G. Coffman and Oliver 
G. Lucas as vice-presidents. 

Mr. Coffman was born in Rolla, Mo. 
came to St. Louis as a boy to work for the 
old Mechanics-American National Bank 
which consolidated with the St. Louis Union 
National Bank and Third National Bank in 
July 1919, and has thus served the First 
National Bank and its predecessors for 
fourteen years. Upon the consolidation of 
the three banks Mr. Coffman was placed in 
charge of internal operations and in recog- 
nition of his splendid service in this position 
he was given an official title, and in October 
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of last year was made assistant vice- 
president. 

Mr. Lucas came to the First National 
Bank in October 1919, shortly after con- 
solidation as assistant cashier, having pre- 
viously been connected with the National 
City Bank of New York. He is a native 
of St. Louis, although educated in Europe 
where he resided between his fourteenth and 
twentieth years and has a knowledge of 
French and German. At one time he man- 
aged the foreign department of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company. He also spent a 
year and a half as junior officer in the 
National Bank of Republic, Port Au Prince, 
Havti. 


HEADS ST. LOUIS CHAPTER A. I. B. 


Dale Graham, advertising manager of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, has been 
elected president of the St. Louis Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. Mr. Graham 
also is chairman of the committee on analy- 
sis of the Missouri Bankers Association, 
vice-chairman of the financial advertisers 
department of the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis and a member of the national pub- 





licity committee of the American Institute of 
Banking. 

The St. Louis Chapter has about 1000 
members. During the past season it con- 
ducted eleven classes in banking and legal 
subjects. 


CEDAR RAPIDS SAVINGS BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


The Cedar Rapids Savings Bank and 
Trust Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary on May 
15. The bank officers held open-house from 
6.30 to 9.30, entertaining with music and 
giving souvenirs away. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESERVE CITY 
BANKERS 

Craig B. Hazelwood, vice-president Union 
Trust Company, Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers at the annual convention at French 
Lick, Ind, May 29. O. Howard Wolfe, 
cashier Philadelphia National Bank was 
elected vice-president and John D. Gilles- 
pie, vice-president Dallas National Bank, 
Dallas, was elected secretary and treasurer. 
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Richard C. Bean, president Louisville Na- 
tional Bank; George V. Drew, assistant 
secretary Equitable Trust Company, New 
York; and James Ringold, president United 
States National Bank of Denver were 
elected directors. The association decided 
to hold next year’s convention at Dallas. 


J. G. GEDDES PRESIDENT OF 
CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION 
OF CREDIT MEN 


J. G. Geddes, vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company and the head of its foreign 
department, was elected president of the 
Cleveland Association of Credit Men by the 





J G GEDDES 
Elected president of the Cleveland Associ :tion 
of Credit Men 


board of trustees at its meeting on May 16. 

Mr. Geddes has been active in the asso- 
ciation for some time. For two years he 
was chairman of the foreign credits com- 
mittee of the association and he has also 
served on the foreign credits committee of 
the National Association of Credit Men. 
During the last year he has been treasurer 
of the Cleveland association and a member 


of its board. He is recognized as a lead- 
ing authority in matters pertaining to for- 
eign commerce and credits and has been 
prominent in foreign trade conventions 


SIXTH AVENUE STATE BANK 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Sixth Avenue State Bank of Minne- 
apolis, held May 11, the following new of- 
ficers were elected: A. L. Erickson, cashier; 
Carl Hanson, assistant cashier. The other 
officers of the bank are: Charles B. Mills, 
president; Edgar I.. Mattson, vice-president 


CLEVELAND CLEARING-HOUSE 
MOVES 


To centralize the control of Cleveland 
banks, the Cleveland Clearing-house Asso- 
ciation will be located in the new Federal 
Reserve Bank Building, according to an- 
nouncement by the president of the asso- 
ciation, J. A. House, president of the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company. This 
will be more convenient for all banks be- 
cause settlements are now made at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. For the past sixty- 
five years the clearing-house has occupied 
quarters in the Commercial Bank Building, 
now the Commercial office of the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Company. George A. 
Kelsey is manager of the Cleveland 
Clearing-house Association. Francis Coates, 
Jr., is the examiner. 


F. W. BISHOP 


F. W. Bishop, who has had considerable 
manufacturing experience has been added 
to the industrial department of the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland, to analyze the conditions of in- 
dustrial concerns having loans with the 
bank. 


LIBERTY TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
INCREASES OFFICIAL STAFF 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Liberty Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, Ill, the following additions 
and promotions were made in the official 
staff: 

Jacob Landon, who was formerly cashier, 
was elected to vice-president and cashier. 
William G. Dooley was elected vice-presi- 
dent. He was formerly assistant cashier. 
Milton Rosenthal, formerly manager of the 
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Why is Your Coal Mine 
Losing Money ? 


Is it the fault of the market—the 
management—the operation? Ask 
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bond department, William Kabaker, former on advertising subjects. She was the only 
chief clerk, and J. Albert Liss, former dis- representative of bank advertising in the 
count teller, were elected assistant cashiers. Women’s Advertising League. 

The other officers of the Liberty Trust & Miss Buzbee before going to the Harvey 
Savings Bank are Walter M. Heymann, 
president, Adolph S. Helquist, vice-presi- 
dent, Harry Wiersema, assistant cashier, 
and Benjamin Levinson, trust officer. 


CHARLES C. YOUNGGREEN 


Charles C. Younggreen, who has been di- 
rector of advertising and publicity of the 
J. I. Case Plow Works Company, of Racine, 
Wisconsin, has resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of vice-president, with the Klau-Van- 
Pieterson-Dunlap Advertising Agency, of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

As a mark of tribute and appreciation for 
his energy and the able manner in which he 
has handled the advertising of the J. I. Case 
Plow Works Company, the company has 
placed its account in the hands of Mr. 
Younggreen, in his new connection. 


MISS MINNIE A. BUZBEE 


Miss Minne A. Buzbee, who has been in 
New York for a year to establish a serv- 
ice department for the Harvey Blodgett 
Company, is now going to St. Paul to the 
main office of the company to join the copy 
staff. While in New York Miss Buzbee was 
” active member of the New York League MISS MINNIE A. BUZBEE 
of Advertising Women and was called upon With the Harvey Bledestt Company, 
to address a number of groups of people Now York aad St. Paul 
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Blodgett Company was advertising manager 
of the American Bank of Commerce and 
Trust Company of Little Rock, Ark. 


WILLIAM J. MURRAY 


The Des Moines National Bank announces 
the election of William J. Murray as vice- 
president of the bank. 


ROBERT MORRIS ASSOCIATES 
ENDORSED 


On May 7 William J. Tonks, vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland 
received word from the secretary of the 
American Bankers Association that the 
executive committee of that body had 
passed a resolution endorsing the methods 
and ideals of the Robert Morris Associates 
and pledging the support and codperation 
of the American Bankers Association to the 
work being carried on by the Robert Morris 
Associates, under the leadership of Mr. 
Tonks. 

Mr. Tonk is president of the Robert 
Morris Associates, an organization estab- 
lished for the purpose of enlarging the 


























available knowledge of statement analysis 
and improving the methods of gathering, 
compiling and intelligently using credit data. 


CALVIN D. MAY 


Calvin D. May, president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Clinton, Iowa, died 
after a short illness on April 19. Mr. May 
was a native of Illinois, residing in Clinton 
after 1887. He was born at Belvidere in 
1859, coming from an old American family 
whose early representatives settled in the 
colonies in 1640. 

He made his initial step in the business 
world as an employee of the First National 
Bank of Belvidere. Afterwards he entered 
the State University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor, where he won the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in 1884, and that of LL. B. in 1886. 
In the latter year he was admitted to the 
bar in Michigan with privilege of practicing 
before the supreme court. 

Mr. May went to Clinton in 1887 to be- 
come assistant cashier of the Merchants 
National Bank. In 1896 he became cashier 
of the bank, and on May 11, 1918, assumed 
the duties of president of the institution. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SaMvEL SosLanp 


ee in general business 
over the United States tend to make 
the Western territory feel more important 
than in past months. The recent events 
are at least making the Western states feel 
that they are receiving more adequate recog- 
nition as a part of the general economic 
fabric of the country. For months this ter- 
ritory has been wondering at the commercial 
recovery of industrial districts, including the 
transformation of some lines from a state 
of depression to conditions approaching a 
boom. Prices on many manufactures ad- 
vanced far out of line with the agricultural 
products of the West. How long, how long 
can such a disparity continue? This ques- 
tion the Western states propounded. Now 
they see an answer—the inauguration of 
readjustments to their levels. They would 
have preferred to see advances in their own 
products to the level of manufactures, but 
the verdict seems to be that world economic 
affairs are averse to such a change. 

The Western states are not enthusiastic 
over the readjustments that appear to have 
started, or the greater recognition of the 
impossibility of maintaining highly pros- 
perous conditions among wage earners at 
factories and among other classes in cities 
while agricultural interests feel a pinch in 
making their income meet their expenses. 
There is only one condition over which the 
Western states are enthusiastic, and in this 
instance the enthusiasm is not unanimous. 
But it is quite general. The enthusiasm is 
over the improved crop prospects as com- 
pared with the outlook during the winter 
and early in the spring. Winter wheat has 
recorded improvement beyond expectations. 
Spring wheat has a late start, but there is 
4 generous supply of moisture that promises 
an excellent start. The general pasturage 
Situation is the brightest in some years, 
which means very much indeed to the great 
pastoral regions of the West with their hun- 


dreds of thousands of head of live stock. In 
the crop outlook the Western states see a 
potential increase in their income. There 
has already been some increased buying 
of mercantile products in anticipation of a 
better income from crops for farmers. 

A crop of wheat, which is a hardy plant, 
and even a crop of grass beef is not made 
until it is safely garnered. But at this sea- 
son it is quite safe to count on the probable 
harvests, for in a few days winter wheat 
cutting will start in Oklahoma, and then 
gradually proceed northward. So_ the 
Western states, laying aside the optimism 
of their crop prospects, are looking to other 
major factors with which they must con- 
tend. 

What of industrial readjustments? What 
of Europe’s buying power? Next to the 
harvests these are outstanding questions at 
present. 

Yes, pastures are very promising, prom- 
ising from Montana down to New Mexico. 
But what of industries? In the past year 
of advancing wages and full employment 
for labor the live stock industry profited 
enormously from expansion in meat con- 
sumption by the laboring classes, the great- 
est consumers of meat. Cattle and sheep 
prices advanced. Hogs sold far better than 
expected considering the enormous increase 
in production. Wool helped the sheep in- 
dustry, and some Western districts experi- 
enced almost a magical change from finan- 
cial depression to prosperity through the 
lofty sheep and wool markets. Cattle soltl 
far better than expected and made up for 
some of the losses the industry experienced 
during deflation. Today, however, even 
with labor still fully employed, hog produc- 
tion has reached a point where the supplies 
are in excess of the domestic and foreign 
demand. Corn is relatively higher than 
hogs. A year ago corn was far cheaper than 
hogs. More grass beef is in sight. Will 
labor next fall and winter be equal to the 
supplies? The West is asking these ques- 
tions. It has been looking askance at the 
prices of many manufactures offered it, 
but that portion of the West interested in 
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live stock has been reaping some benefits. 
On the other hand, the great army of wheat 
growers have reaped no benefits. Industrial 
readjustments will enable the West to find 
quotations of manufactures on a healthier 
parity with its products, but to what extent 


will live stock be affected? ‘lime will tell. 

The cost of producing live stock is re- 
ceding. The abundance of grass will add to 
the average weight of grass cattle in the 
fall. Montana has taken more young cat- 
tle out of Texas for grazing this season than 
in some years. Kansas and Oklahoma are 
carrying fully 25 per cent. more cattle on 
summer pastures than a year ago. There is 
more interest in sheep production. The 
Western states are not feeding many cattle 
in drylots, for they raised a small supply 
of corn last year, but other sections have 
more cattle in dry lots than a year ago. 
The spring season was not ideal for far- 
rowing pigs, but with a larger supply of 
sows, more pigs are on farms. The outlook 
for corn promises lower feed prices. This 
is helpful to the industry. 

Even horses and mules have improved 
with industrial recovery. ‘There is a better 
market for heavy work horses than in sev- 
eral years. Mules have been strengthened 
by the cotton boom. As usual at this sea 
son, the markets for these animals are ap- 
proaching dullness. 

It’s a different story in the great grain 
areas. In the Western state wheat is more 
important than corn. Industrial readjust- 
ments that lessen meat consumption tend to 
cheapen corn. Wheat, on the other hand, 
has been on an international basis. It has 
been “dirt cheap” to American consumers, 
who have enjoyed a wheat and flour market 
where the lower buying power of Germany, 
England, Holland and other European coun- 
tries played a great part in determining 
prices. The wheat growers have complained 
loudest about price disparities. In the event 
of industrial readjustments that make some 
sharp price changes on manufactures, the 
wheat growers will be better buyers. They 
may even take up a little slack in industrial 
lines when starting to fill the voids in sup- 
plies which they felt impelled to create, or 
which they were forced to create. How- 
ever, the wheat states would feel better if 
they had more assurance of somewhat 
healthier buying conditions in Eurepean 
markets, although there is some hope of 
improvement in this respect. 

With the new wheat season at hand, it is 
probable that every banker will give some 
thought to the influence the farmers’ legis- 
lative “saviours” are going to exert through 
the Capper-Tincher law, or the Grain Fu- 
tures Act. At this writing the regulations 
for the enforcement of this act have not 
been promulgated. It is the plan, as indi- 
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cated in the tentative regulations submitted 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
to require commission houses on contract 
grain markets to report the names of the 
traders or dealers carrying lines of wheat 
futures of 200,000 bushels or more. The 
dealer or trader with such lines will know, 
in the event the tentative regulations are 
made permanent, that the Government has 
its eyes on him. Will this act as a discour- 
aging influence on large speculative opera- 
tions that are of value to the market when 
great hedges are placed? Some conserva- 
tive, unbiased trade interests think so. The 
Capper-Tincher law will deprive the wheat 
market of some support if this is the case. 
The 1923 crop year so far as wheat is con- 
cerned will be the first in history with the 
futures dealings under the supervision of 
the Government. For the last two years 
there has been a lack of public participation 
in wheat futures markets with unfavorable 
financial results upon the growers of wheat. 

It is said that many cities have already 
caught up with building requirements. Not 


tural districts. It is said many sources of 
buying of steel have been filled up. Not so 
in rural districts. One authority estimates 


that the supply of implements on farms is 
80 per cent. of that in 1919 and that the 
conditions of this reduced supply is 75 per 
cent. compared with the average of 1919. 
Farmers have ‘been refusing to purchase 
implements because prices were out of line. 
When steel is readjusted some of these holes 
will be filled up. The extent of the buying 
depends upon the trend of prices of farm 
products and the production. 

Industrially, the Western states are not so 
active as the Central and Eastern states. 
The farmer either dropped or was forced to 
drop his habit of some years ago in buying 
goods in anticipation of a crop. Some who 
did this several years ago failed to take 
price readjustments into consideration and 
made commitments which they have not yet 
cleared up. 

@ 


CONVENTION DATES 


Montana—at Great Falls, August 9-11. 

Nebraska—at Omaha, September 26-27. 

New Mexico—at Cloudcroft, September 
7-8. 

North Dakota—Bismarck, June 27-29. 

Wyoming—September. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By C. E. Taytor, Economist 


Department of Research and Service, 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles 


HE improvement in general economic 

conditions in the Pacific States, which 
began in the early part of 1922, continues 
and trade and production records of pre- 
vious years are being steadily approached or 
exceeded. Taken as a whole, however, it is 
doubtful whether the rate of progress in 
this territory is much greater than that 
being shown in a number of other sections 
of the country. Bank clearings throughout 
the district were about 23 per cent. higher 
during the opening quarter of this year than 
in the corresponding period a year ago, 
compared with gains of 321, per cent. in 
New England, 30 per cent. in the Western 
states, 33 per cent. in the Southern states 
and 17 per cent. in the country as a whole. 
Building permits issued in the Pacific 
States during March exceeded those of the 
corresponding month in 1922 by about 431, 
per cent. In the Middle Atlantic states the 
gain was over 58 per cent., in the Central 
Western states over 100 per cent., in the 
Southwestern states about 93 per cent. and 
in the entire country about 55 per cent. Re- 
tail trade, however, is considerably more 
active in this territory than anywhere else 
in the United States. In fact the Pacific 
states are the only portion of the country in 
which the volume of retail sales, measured 
in dollars, was noticeably greater during the 
opening months of this year than in the 
opening months of the boom year of 1919. 
Wholesale trade activity is showing a 
healthy improvement, which, however, is not 
greatly in excess of the average for the 
country, judging by what statistics are 
available. Crop conditions are good, gen- 
erally speaking. The winter was not severe 
and early spring weather has been favor- 
pie, 


\n actual shortage of labor in some lines 


of activity has developed in portions of this 
territory and much of the unemployment 
which prevailed in 1920-21 has disappeared, 
according to reports emanating from indus- 
trial commissions and state and Federal em- 
ployment agencies in aifferent portions of 
the district. Shortage of farm help is being 
complained of in every state, except Utah 
and Idaho. Skilled workmen in different 
trades, particularly the building industry, 
are being sought by a number of the cities 
in the district and wage increases have oc- 
curred in several lines, among them the min- 
ing, metal trades and lumber industries. 
So far no serious labor troubles have oc- 
curred this year, with the exception of the 
nation-wide shipping and lumber strike. In 
Southern California a strike of carpenters 
and another of garment workers have re- 
cently proved abortive. 

Prices of zinc, copper and lead, of which 
the Pacific states are important producers, 
have all recorded declines during the last 
few weeks and markets have been reported 
weak. However, the reaction in metal prices 
has not seriously affected the activity in the 
mining camps, where conditions are better 
than they have been for over two years and 
a half. The silver mining interests of the 
region have been thrown into a considerable 
flurry by the recent announcement of the 
director of the United States Mint that 
Government purchases of silver under the 
Pittman Act will probably be completed 
about July 1, instead of around October 1 
as had previously been expected. Silver 
mines of the district are now breaking pro- 
duction records in an effort to market as 
much silver as possible before the price of 
$1 an ounce provided for in the act is dis- 
continued. What effect the expiration of 
the Government’s purchases will have on the 
silver mining industry is something on which 
few will hazard a prediction. However, it is 
difficult to see how the effect can be other 
than serious when mine owners are com- 
pelled to make sales of their product at 65 
or 671/, cents, the current open market 
price, instead of at the artificial figure of 
$1 an ounce. Gold mining in this territory 
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has been maintained at normal levels dur- 
ing the past few months and operations are 
reported to have been carried on at 100 
per cent. of capacity during March and 
April. If general price levels continue to 
advance, however, a recession in gold mining 
activity may be expected. 

In the other great mineral industry of the 
Pacific states, the production of petroleum, 
output has reached such volume that pro- 
ducers in the three principal Southern Cal- 
ifornia fields have agreed to curtail produc- 
tion 30 per cent. for the next four months. 
In California as a whole oil production in- 
creased from an average of 586,670 barrels 
a day in February to a daily average of 
over 725,000 barrels during the week ending 
April 21. By far the greater proportion of 
California’s petroleum is now produced in 
its southern section and practically all the 
increase in production has occurred in the 
fields of this portion of the state. Frices of 
petroleum and petroleum products have been 
declining during the last few months and 
were again lowered in April, when buying 
prices of crude petroleum from Southern 
California fields were reduced by amounts 
ranging from 1 cent to 41 cents per barrel, 
depending upon the gravity of the oil. It is 
believed that by the end of four months ad- 
ditional storage containers will be available 
to care for such oil as may be produced in 
excess of trade demands and that the recent 
heavy overproduction of oil is only tem- 
porary. 

In Oregon prospects for a prosperous 
year are exceedingly bright. An open winter 
and an early spring benefited farmers, 
fruit growers and livestock men materially. 
Grain required only three per cent. replant- 


ing. Sheep and other livestock came through 
the winter in excellent condition and lamb- 
ing has been nearly 100 per cent. good. Wool 
and mutton prices are much better than a 
year ago, although cattle prices have not yet 
made any worth while advance. The lum- 
ber industry continues to boom, coincident 
with the tremendous building activity 
throughout the nation, and the effect is 
noticeable in the general stimulation of 
wholesale and retail trade. Water commerce 
between Portland and the Atlantic Coast 
showed a gain during March of this year of 
300 per cent. in quantity and 500 per cent. 
in value over commerce in March a year 
ago. 

In Utah conditions, which for a long time 
were discouraging, have been improving 
steadily. Developmental and building ac- 
tivities are being undertaken in numerous 
parts of the state, the mining regions are 
active and a greater degree of optimism is 
reported in the agricultural communities 
than at any time since the beginning of the 
depression in 1920. In Salt Lake City bank 
clearings have been about 25 per cent. 
greater than a year ago and building 
activity has more than doubled. Similar re- 
ports are received from other principal cities 
in the state, such as Ogden and Provo. Lead, 
copper and silver mines are running at 
capacity or near capacity and mine wages 
have been increased. Sheep and wool prices 
are encouraging and the wool crop is of 
unusually good quality. Growers have been 
slow to contract for their product and a 
large proportion of the crop remains un- 
sold. The cattle situation has not improved 
as much as might have been expected and 
remains the one depressing feature of the 
general agricultural situation. The sugar 
beet growers have had a good year and 
there seems to be considerable likelihood 
that final. payments by the sugar factories 
will bring the average price for the 1922 
crop to about $7.50 a ton. A considerable 
increase in the 19283 acreage planted to 
sugar beets is expected to be disclosed when 
figures are compiled. 

The volume of bank credit in the Pacific 
states has been expanding steadily and in- 
terest rates have been tending upward. The 
increase in rates has probably been as much 
as a half of 1 per cent. Total loans, dis- 
counts and investments of banks in this ter- 
ritory have risen to a point above even the 
peak reached in 1920. However, the total 
deposits of the banks are considerably above 
deposits in 1920 and demands upon the 
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Reserve Bank at San Francisco for credit 
have thus far been slight. Indicative of the 
healthy state of economic conditions in the 
Pacific Coast territory is the volume of 
savings deposits, which are now higher than 
at any time in the history of this district, 
being over 16 per cent. greater than at this 
time one year ago and nearly 56 per cent. 
greater than in the spring of 1919. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Arizona—at Tucson, October 26-27. 
Oregon—at Albany, June 27-29. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF BANK 
OF ITALY 


M. H. Epstein, chairman of the county 
council of the American Legion, vice- 
chairman of the Legion’s Convention Com- 
mittee and former Commander of Daylight 
Post No. 229, has been elected vice-president 
of the Bank of Italy, according to announce- 
ment made by the executive committee of 
that institution. 

Since 1919 Mr. Epstein has been associated 
with the Bank of Italy as assistant comp- 
troller. Before coming to San Francisco he 
was vice-president of the Southern Trust 
and Commerce Bank of San Diego, which 
office he held for a number of years. 

During the World War Mr. Epstein served 
as a major in the Medical Department and 
was in charge of a forward base hospital. 
He is a graduate of the University of Cal- 
ifornia and a lecturer in its school of 
inedicine. 


UNITED BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
RESULT OF MERGER 


The Sacramento-San Joaquin Bank and 
the Merchants National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco have united under the title of United 
Bank and Trust Company of California. 
rhe new business department is now estab- 
lished in San Francisco. 


NEW OFFICERS OF ANGLO- 
CALIFORNIA TRUST 
COMPANY 


Four new officers were added to the of- 
il staff of the Anglo-California Trust 
ompany at a meeting held recently. W. 
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M. Rosenblum and William E. Burns were 
elected assistant cashiers. F. H. Lougher 
and W. G. White were elected assistant 
trust officers. Each of the promotions was 
made from within the bank’s own ranks. 

Mr. Burns became connected with the 
bank’s new business department in July, 
1921. Five months later, he was made assist- 
ant manager of the Mission branch, at Mis- 
sion and Sixteenth streets. In his official 
capacity he will continue as assistant man- 
ager of the Mission branch. Mr. Burns was 
previously superintendent of the Big 
Meadow district of the Great Western 
Power Company, and was formerly con- 
nected with Meese & Gottfried. 

W. M. Rosenblum also became associated 
with the bank’s new business department in 
1921. He has been assistant manager of the 
Market-Jones branch since its establishment 
in January, 1922. Mr. Rosenblum was 
formerly connected with the Angio & Lon- 
don Paris National Bank, and is well known 
in San Francisco banking circles. 


F. H. Lougher and W. G. White started ° 


with the Anglo-California Trust Company 
fourteen and twelve years ago, respectively, 
as bookkeepers. ‘They have worked their 
way up through several departments, and 
their promotions were well deserved. 


BANCITALY CORPORATION 


Over-subscription of the recent offering 
of 30,000 shares of the capital stock of 
Bancitaly Corporation and additional re- 
quests originating since the books were 
closed, has resulted in the decision to offer 
a further issue of 10,000 shares, to be paid 
in on or before July 3. 


The stock will be sold at $125 per share, 
stockholders of Bancitaly Corporation hav- 
ing prior rights until June 25. If at that 
time subscription privilege has not been 
exercised, it will be assumed that present 
stockholders have waived their rights. 

When this new issue is paid in on July 8, 
the corporation will have $14,000,000 of its 
authorized $20,000,000 capital. Plans for 
the future look to an ultimate capitalization 
of $50,000,000. 


APPOINTED ASSISTANT MANAGER 


C. E. Robinson has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Bank of Italy’s new 
Southern California headquarters in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Robinson has been associated 
with the Bank of Italy for a number of 
years as assistant cashier at the Broadway 
Branch in that city, and his appointment 
was made immediately following removal to 
the new quarters. 

At the recent election of the Los Angeles 
Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, Mr. Robinson was elected to the board 
of governors. He has been active in Insti- 
tute affairs and served on many of its com- 
mittes. He is an Institute graduate and is 
in line for a senior officership there. 


PACIFIC COAST ADVERTISING 
CLUBS ASSOCIATION 


The Financial Departmental of the Pa- 
cific Coast Advertising Clubs Association 
held its convention on June 18-19 at the 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Ralph 
P. Anderson, manager of the business de- 
velopment department. of the Anglo-Cal- 
ifornia Trust Company, San Francisco, was 
chairman. Some of the topics discussed at 
the meetings were: “A Few Facts”—Jo- 
seph Bailey, vice-president Fidelity National 
Bank, Spokane; “The Central File and New 
Business”—M. Ethel Berlin, district mana- 
ger, San Francisco, The Findex Company of 
New York; “The Bank’s Importance in the 
Community”—J. W. Spangler, president 
Seattle National Bank, Seattle; “Advertis- 
ing ‘Trust Services”’—G. W. Wickland, ad- 
vertising manager Union Trust Company, 
San Francisco; “After the White Space— 
What?”—Carl W. Art, Carl W. Art Adver- 
tising Agency, Spokane; “Report Concern- 
ing the National Convention”—F. A. 
Stearns, advertising manager Security Trust 
& Savings Bank, Los Angeles; “Banking As 
Seen by the Outsider”—R. A. Cleaveland, 
president Cleaveland Poster Advertising 
Co., Modesto, California. 
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Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 





























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


eo the opening of navigation 
on the lakes is two weeks late, com- 
pared with the average, and with the ex- 
ception of British Columbia the same applies 
to agricultural operations on the land, there 
is much more optimistic note in the farm- 
ing communities which is reflected in 
the general business situation. However, 
throughout Canada the business improve- 
ment is much more moderate than in the 
United States. For this the fact that the 
country is to a much larger extent de- 
pendent upon agriculture is no doubt re- 
sponsible. Conditions in Ontario and 
Quebec, where industrial activities center 
are distinctly better than in the agricultural 
provinces, particularly in the West. In 
mining and lumbering activities are exten- 
sive while the pulp and paper, textile and 
steel industries are prosperous. 

The two weeks delay in getting on the 
land in Western Canada has not dampened 
the characteristic optimism of the spring 
season—an optimism which has been ma- 
terially increased by the trend of prices for 
wheat, and other farm products, to higher 
levels. Wet snows in Southern Alberta and 
Southwestern and Central Saskatchewan, 
where it was very dry last year, have sup- 
plied needed moisture and there have also 
been welcome showers in some districts. 
Such has been the improvement in the 
situation in the first days of May that it is 
not likely that there will be any curtailment 
in wheat acreage in Alberta and that the 
lessened acreage in Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan will be considerably smaller than was 
feared. In Manitoba any land that is not 
dried off soon enough for wheat will be 
available for flax. 

At the annual meeting of the shareholders 
of the Weyburn Security Bank, held at 
Weyburn, Saskatchewan, recently, American 
shareholders expressed the opinion that 
farming conditions in Southern Saskatch- 
ewan were more favorable than in the 
Western States. H. O. Powell, general 


manager of the bank, states that spring con- 
ditions could not be improved much in his 
territory. 

It has been estimated by the Department 
of Agriculture in Saskatchewan that there 
was a surplus of $100,000,000 on Western 
wheat last year and the point is being made 
that the real farmers are in a sound position 
and that the complaints have come from the 
get-rich-quick adventurers in agriculture 
who know little of farming and still expect 
to make enough profit in a few years to be 
able to retire to an easy life in the city. To 
the disgruntled ones the politicians turned in 
getting support for all sorts of demands on 
the governments for paternalistic legisla- 
tion. These politicians were temporarily 
successful in getting a following but lately 
there has been a change of opinion and the 
politicians themselves, sensing this change, 
have become professional optimists instead 
of professional pessimists. 

Unseasonable weather has had its effect 
on trade throughout the country and con- 
ditions with retailers can be regarded as 
only fair. Goods have not been moving out 
as desired. Then too prices are advancing 
rapidly and while the workers in industrial 
centers, where there is plenty of employ- 
ment at increasing wages, are able to meet 
these advancing prices, there is a tendency 
to discourage buying in the agricultural 
communities. It is this situation which has 
prevented Canada from sharing in the bene- 
fits of industrial prosperity to the extent 
which has been experienced in the United 
States. What is feared here is that the 
rapid advance in commodity prices and in 
wages will create a state of inflation to be 
followed by a reaction and another period 
of depression before the country has fully 
recovered from the last slump. Much will 
of course depend on the results of the com- 
ing crop in relation to prices in export mar- 
kets as established by the buying power of 
European countries. 

The total value of exports of Canadian 
merchandise during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, was $932,229,448, as against 
$758,927,009 during the previous year. If 
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these values are deflated tu a uniform level 
on the basis of wholesale prices of exports, 
the increase in volume is approximately 27 
per cent. Agricultural products accounted 
for $383,425,251 and wood products and 
paper, taken as one group, for $228,756,205. 
The value of imports amounted to $802,- 
457,043, an increase of $54,694,059, over the 
previous year. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index 
number of wholesale prices has fallen for 
both exports and imports, the figure for 
mid-April being 152.57 for exports as 
against 154.24 the previous month, and 
167.05 for imports as against 172.69. The 
number of exports and imports combined 
has fallen from 163.46 to 159.81. Canadian 
wheat is stronger in tone, but the prices of 
cattle, beef, bacon and dairy produce have 
receded. 

The statement of the Canadian chartered 
banks shows an increase during March of 
$22,000,000 in short and call loans, and of 
$9,000,000 in the banks’ holdings of securities. 
On the other hand current loans in Canada 
have also increased $22,000,000, standing at 
$1,150,000,000, which is still however $89,- 
000,000 less than in March, 1922. Deposits 
by the public in Canada remained constant 
during the month at $1,708,000,000. Note 
circulation decreased $17,000,000. 

Vancouver is preparing for a very busy 
summer and improvements are being made 
to handle the increased tourist traffic. Be- 
fore the end of the season, pavement will be 
completed so that there will be a hard- 
surfaced road all the way to Seattle, 165 
miles, and most of the road is paved to 
Portland, 368 miles. 


& 


NEW DIRECTOR OF NOVA SCOTIA 
BANK 


At the last meeting of the board of 
directors of the Bank of Nova Scotia, Fran- 
cis P. Starr, of St. John, N. B., was elected 
a director of the bank, succeeding the late 
James Manchester of the same city. Mr. 
Starr was a director of the Bank of New 
Brunswick at the time that bank was amal- 
gamated with the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
and will represent on the Nova Scotia board 
the interest of the former customers and 
shareholders of the Bank of New Brunswick. 
He is also a director of the Eastern Trust 
Company, Halifax, N. S. 


IMPORTANT BANK MERGER 


The United Finance Corporation of Mon- 
treal, one of the largest of the Canadian in- 
vestment banking houses, has been combined 
with the Canadian corporation of the Na- 
tional City Company, the merged institution 
to be known as the National City Company, 
Ltd., it was announced recently. The mer- 
ger greatly enlarges the scope of the Na- 
tional City Company’s operations in Canada 
and places at the head of the institution 
thirteen Canadian financiers rated among 
the foremost in the Dominion. 

Lord Shaughnessy will remain as chair- 
man of the advisory board of the National 
City Company, Ltd. He is chairman of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and director of 
the bank of Montreal. Five additions to the 
board, consisting of officials of the old 
United Finance Corporation, are: 

A. J. Brown, vice-president Royal Bank, 
director Steel Company of Canada and an 
official of other Canadian industries and 
trust companies; Sir Charles B. Gordon, 
vice-president Bank of Montreal, president 
Dominion Textile Company, Penmans, Ltd. 
and Dominion Glass Company; Charles R. 
Hosmer, director Bank of Montreal, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and five other im- 
portant corporations; J. M. Wilson, di- 
rector La Banque d’Hochelaga and Mon- 
treal Tram Company, who replaces as a 
representative French-Canadian Marshal 
Chevalier, now residing in France, and F. 
W. Molson, president Molson’s Bank and 
director Canadian Pacific Railway and Ca- 
nadian Steamship Lines. 

The National City Company, Ltd., will 
engage in a business similar to that of the 
National City Company. Through absorp- 
tion of the United Finance Corporation 
and inclusion in its board of individuals 
representing a number of Canada’s most im- 
portant industries, the company becomes 
nation-wide in size, with offices in all the 
larger cities of Canada. 

In addition to Lord Shaughnessy mem- 
bers of the advisory board, representing the 
old Canadian corporation of the National 
City Company who will continue in the same 
capacity in the merged institution include 
Sir John Aird, vice-president and general 
manager Bank of Commerce; Sir Lomer 
Gouin, director Bank of Montreal, the City 
and District Savings Bank and the Lauren- 
tide Power Company; Wilmot L. Matthews 
of Toronto, director Dominion Bank, presi- 
dent Canada Malting Company, and, among 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
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other concerns, a director of the Canadian 
General Electric Company; Lieut.-Col. Her- 
bert Molson, director Bank of Montreal and 
Royal Trust Company; Sir August Nanton 
of Winnipeg, director Canadian Pacific 
Railway and president Winnipeg Electric 
Railway Company; Edson L. Pease, di- 
rector Royal Bank and Montreal Trust 
Company, and W. N. Tilley, director Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway Company. 


ROYAL BANK REVIEWS CONDITIONS 


“A survey of conditions in Canada readily 
discloses the fact that the Dominion is not 
enjoying any such prosperity as has been 
outlined with reference to the United States. 
The earlier months of the year brought fore- 
casts of coming improvement, but this im- 
provement is rather more delayed than was 
anticipated. Retail buying has been disap- 
pointing for the most part in all sections 
of the country, and this naturally has been 
reflected in wholesale orders. Prices of 
agricultural products have been unusually 
low for some time, and little improvement 
has as yet taken place. Lumber operations 
Curing the winter and early spring were 
interfered with by the lateness of the 
spring”, says the Royal Bank of Canada in 
its monthly letter for May, in part. 

“Why is Canada not experiencing the 
prosperity which exists in the United States? 
In the first place, if the business activity 
during the war period resulted in a net in- 
crease in the wealth of the nation, such an 
increase bears no proportion to the financial 
benefits realized by the United States. 


Canada is dependent to a proportionately 
greater extent on agriculture than is our 
neighbor to the south. Further, the move- 
ments of the business cycle are never so 
pronounced or violent as in the United 
States, and relative movements in Canada 
usually occur after an interval, averaging 
probably six months. There is undoubted 
evidence of a revival of industrial activity 
in practically all lines. Our export trade 
continues to improve, and, it is interesting to 
note that on a per capita basis, it was three 
times as great as that of the United States 
during the last calendar year. Recently sub- 
stantial orders for steel and other products 
have been received from the United States 
at prices higher than those ruling in Canada, 
a situation created, no doubt, by the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining prompt deliveries at 
home. 

“The pulp and paper industry continues 
to be very active, and the large stocks of 
lumber which were on hand a year ago have 
been cleaned up at steadily advancing 
prices. There is, we think, some indication 
of an improvement in agricultural condi- 
tions, due not only to a tendency to in- 
creased prices, but also to a better adjust- 
ment of operating costs, to actual conditions. 
While better business conditions in the 
United States have tended to some extent 
to attract skilled laborers from Canada, 
there is evidence that important immigra- 
tion from Europe will take place during 
the coming summer. A comparison of con- 
ditions in Canada with those which obtained 
in the United States a few months ago, 
seems to justify the belief that the degree 
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of improvement which has already com- 
menced will gradually increase, and that 
Canada will experience a business activity, 
comparable at least, to that which now 
exists in the United States. Such a move- 
ment would not necessarily be dependent 
upon the continuance of the upswing in the 
United States 

“In press and Parliament much emphasis 
has been laid in recent months on the dif- 
ficulties which confront us, and it is not 
wise that we should underestimate such 
difficulties. Our taxes, increased since the 
pre-war period by large deficits arising out 
of government operation of railways, serv- 
ice of war debt, pensions, etc., are undoubt- 
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edly burdensome, but it is possible to over- 
estimate our troubles. As indicated above, 
we believe that business prospects are en- 
couraging. What is most necessary, in order 
that we may take advantage of our op- 
portunities, is that public expenditures, 
municipal, provincial and federal, should be 
curtailed, thereby rendering possible reduc- 
tions in taxation and particularly in com- 
pany and personal income taxation which 
is so discouraging to enterprise. Given 
thrift, hard work and enthusiasm, on the 
part of our citizens, there is no room for 
pessimism either in the existing situation or 
in our future prospects.” 


Bank Loans Rise In Year 


HE Federal Reserve Board an- 

nounced recently that reports of 
condition received by the Comptroller 
of Currency from national banks and by 
the Federal Reserve System as of 
April 8, 1923, show that there has been 
an increase in loans and discounts of all 
member banks since December 29, 1922, 
the date of the last previous call of 
$492,000,000, and of $1,407,000,000 
since March, 1922. 

Holdings of the United States securi- 
ties increased only $95,000,000 from 
December 29, 1922, to April 3, 1923, 
as compared with an increase of $1,- 
128,000,000 from March 10, 1922, to 
April 3, 1923. 

Demand deposits went down in both 
New York and Chicago, and increased 
somewhat in Reserve city and country 
banks, the substantial decline for New 
York being due largely to the fact that 
deposits of such banks on December 29, 
1922, were very materially inflated be- 
cause of the large amount of exchanges 
for the clearing-house held on that date. 
The amount of such exchanges held by 
New York banks on December 29 was 
$1,019,819,000, as compared with 


$614,326,000 on April 3, 1928. The 


Reserve Board says: 


It is noteworthy that during the year or 
since March 10, 1922, demand and time de- 
posits have increased about $1,500,000,000 
each, the increase in demand deposits in the 
aggregate being slightly in excess of the in- 
crease in time deposits, although in New 
York City the increase in time deposits 
amounted to $259,000,000 and the increase 
in demand deposits to only $136,000,000. 
This increase of about $3,000,000,000 in de- 
mand and time deposits compares with an 
increase of about $2,900,000,000 in loans, 
discounts and investments. 

While reports indicate that there was 
an increase of $68,000,000 in the loans and 
discounts of national banks and of $424, 
000,000 in the loans and discounts of state 
bank and trust company members since De- 
cember 29, the figures are somewhat mis- 
leading, since one of the larger national 
banks of New York City with loans, dis- 
counts and investments, and deposits of ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 surrendered its na- 
tional charter and joined the system as a 
state bank between the dates of the last 
two calls. 

Had it not been for this fact, the 
increase in loans and discounts for national 
banks and for state banks and trust com- 
pany members of the system during the 
period between the last two calls would have 
been approximately the same, or about 
$250,000,000. 
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“MANY a plant has saved hundreds, even 
thousands, of dollars installing a new 

method or device for economical production 

learned from a modern book or magazine. — 


E. E. Purinton. 


How Much Do You Know About Bank 
Credit Methods? 


Ir you Arr a business executive 
who is interested in learning 
the banker’s attitude on what 
is and what is not a good 
credit risk; if you are a uni- 
versity student, A. I. B. stu- 
dent, or perhaps studying at 
home for your advancement; 
or if you are a banker who has 
been needing a concise ref- 
erence nook as an aid to the 
organization of your credit de- 
partment, “Bank Credit Mcth- 
ods and Practice” is no doubt 
the very book you have been 
looking for. It contains an ac- 
curate description of the op- 
eration of a credit depart- 
ment in a modern bank, show- 
ing how credits are passed 
upon by the bank executive 
and how essential information 
is kept on file. 

This book is 
Thomas J. Kavanaugh, vice- 
president of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis and lecturer on credits at 
St. Louis University. It is 
published by the Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company of New York. 
The price is only $2.50. 

As his introduction the au- 
thor explains the theory of the 
beginnings of credit in such an 
interesting style, that he has 
carried you into nis outline of 
the three important considera- 
tions by which the banker 
gauges his customer as a 


written by 


credit risk, before you realize 
you have been reading so many 
pages. These three important 
considerations or angles from 
which a prospective borrower 
must be analyzed are charac- 
ter, capacity and capital. Mr. 
Kavanaugh, in enlarging upon 
them says that each branch of 
the credit risk is reactive upon 
the other, and to a great ex- 
tent they are codrdinate. In 
the determination of these es- 
sential elements he advises a 
personal study of each in- 
dividual case and leniency just 
so far as the limit of safety 
allows. 

A man’s business character is 
based largely upon past per- 
formances, according to the au- 
thor. The stability of his busi- 
ness enterprises prior to appli- 
cation for the loan, whcther he 
has ever gone through bank- 
ruptey and whether his asso- 
ciates and acquaintances regard 
him as a level-headed executive 
are among the chief consider- 
ations. In taking up the ques- 
tion of his capacity or ability 
to produce with his capital the 
personal equation is joined by 
his equipment and _ business 
plans, the author makes plain. 
In many cases these can only 
be studied by personal visits to 
the customer’s plant or busi- 
ness house. The bank credit 
man must be something of an 


industrial engineer, an expert 
accountant, a business efficiency 
expert and a judge of human 
nature. 

The third consideration is 
that of capital. Enterprises 
which are run on a “shoestring”, 
businesses which have watered 
stock or have a fictitious capi- 
talization because of an over- 
estimated value of assets are 
listed as dangerous by the bank 
credit man. In an effort to 
determine the intrinsic worth 
of any business a careful analy- 
sis of its statements and a 
conservative appraisal of its 
assets are necessary, the book 
declares. A chapter is de- 
voted to the mathematical 
aspect of statement analysis 
and other technical instruc- 
tions. 

An interesting feature of the 
book is a study of the ideal 
personnel of the bank credit 
department, in which the au- 
thor presents his idea of the 
successful credit man. The 
personal element, tact, polite- 
ness, individual attention and 
other desired features cf serv- 
ice are emphasized. 

The credit department of a 
bank, as construed in “Bank 
Credit Methods and Practice,” 
is the most important consid- 
eration before the banker, be- 
cause it regulates the inter- 
change between the bank and 
its customers. Wise regula- 
tion of loan extensions for the 
sake of the commercial bor- 
rower and the bank itse]f must 
be attained. The complex 
questions which enter into the 
relations existing between finan- 
cial institutions and al! busi- 
ness make up the points of 
study for the book. In addi- 
tion, several chapters are de- 
voted to a discussion of for- 
(Continued on page 7) 
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TIXHE American 
Association through Miss 
Ethel Cleland, librarian of 


Library 


the business branch of the 
Indianapolis Public Library 
has compiled and printed a 
booklet giving a suggestive 
reading course on business. 
The subjects and titles were 
chosen largely on the rec- 
ommendations of the de- 
partments of commerce and 
business administration of 
the leading universities. 
One or more representa- 
tive books are named for 
each of the following sub- 
jects. Economies, indus- 
trial sociology, government. 
psychology, transportation, 
commerce, money and bank- 
ing, investment, corpora- 


tions, real property and 


insurance, production, ac- 
counting, office efficiency, 
marketing, advertising, sell- 


ing and credits. The book- 
let has this to say about 
the titles selected: 


It has been no easy task to 
choose from the long lists of 
excellent books in every field 
of economics, commerce and 
business, those which taken 
step by step, will constitute a 
systematic reading course. In 
each class there are many books 
which might have been included 
instead of the one finally se- 
lected. Let each book in the 
list stand, not for the one book 
en the subject, but rather for 


an open door into a room of 
books, where the reader once 
entered, guided by his tastes, 
his needs and his desire for 
understanding, may choose 
without limit for himself. 


Under the topic, “Money 
and Banking’, we can sug- 
gest such books as “The 
Practical Work of a Bank”. 
“Elements of Foreign Ex- 
change”, ““New Business De- 
partment”, “Commercial Pa- 
per’, “Paying Teller’s De- 
partment”, all of which are 
published by the Bankers 
Publishing Company. 

Under “Advertising” for 
the man who is interested 
particularly in bank adver- 
tising, we suggest “Bank 
Building” “Bank 
Window Advertising’, or 
‘“MacGregor’s Book of Rank 
Advertising”. Under “Cred- 
its’ we offer “The Bank 
Credit Investigator’. and 
“Bank Credit Methods and 
former re- 


Deposit 


Practice’, the 
cently off the press. Any of 
these books may be obtained 
on five day’s approval by 
any bank or bank employee. 


@ 


“Trust Companies” by Clay 
Herrick, published by the 
Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, has been 
included in the list of bank- 
ing and business books sug- 
gested by Harvey D. Gib- 
son, president of the New 
York Trust 
assist in building up a busi- 
New 


Company to 


ness library for a 

York hotel. 
Incidentally, this book 

describes in detail the ac- 


tual organization and oper- 
ation of every department 
of a modern trust company, 
the author writing from 
actual experience 
many years in trust work. 
A valuable feature of the 
book is the large number of 


covering 


charts and forms which 
make it indispensable to any 
trust company officer. 

The contents include: His- 
tory of Trust Company 
Movement in the United 
States; Functions of Trust 
Companies; Organization of 
Trust 
Company 
ganization of the Working 


Companies; _ ‘T'rust 
Legislation; Or- 


Force; Forms and Records 
for the Trust Department. 
for the Safe Deposit De- 
partment, for the Banking 
Department, for the Sav- 
ings Department, for th 
Real Estate Department; 
Title Insurance 
ment; Methods of Increas- 
ing Business; [.xaminations. 
Audits and Other Means of 
Safeguarding the Business: 
Sundry Topics; Duties and 
Liabilities of Trust Com 
panies Acting in Various 
Capacities; Trust Com- 
panies Outside of the United 
States; Summary of State 
Laws Relating to Trust 
Companies. 


Depart- 


& 


“Tue spooks which readers 
should buy and own are the 
really good books, the books 
that open the doors and win- 
dows to all the better things of 
mind, and heart, and_ spirit 
They announce themselves; they 
need no special label The 
reader cannot own too many of 
them.”—M, A. DeWolfe Howe 
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Announcing a New Book by the Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency 


| T is only the layman—the man who knows little or 
nothing about it who looks upon banking as a cold, dull 


and uninteresting business. 


Those who are actually en- 


gaged in banking know it to be both fascinating and 
romantic. The story of American banking rightly told is 
intensely human as every banker knows. 


No man is better qualified to write on the human side of 
banking than Thomas P. Kane, Deputy Comptroller of 
the Currency, who for nearly forty years, has been an 
observer of National banking. That’s why he wrote 


The Romance and Tragedy 
of Banking 


By T. P. KANE 


This really remarkable book con- 
tains within its 600 pages the 
story of national banking since the 
Civil War. It tells how the system 
was first put into operation and how 
it has been administered. Many in- 
teresting and significant incidents 
connected with national bank super- 
vision are here related for the first 


time. 


One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the book is its graphic de- 
scription of the events leading up to 
many of the most famous bank 
failures during the past half century. 
The causes of bank failures are 
always of vital interest to bank 
executives and these inside stories of 
famous disasters should prove par- 
ticularly valuable. 

This volume is not dry and un- 


interesting. It is written in an easy, 
readable, narrative style with par- 
ticular emphasis on the human side 
of banking. The vivid personalities 
that have held the stage in the bank- 
ing drama of the past half century 
are described, particular emphasis 
being placed on the Comptrollers of 
the Currency, whose administrations 
are each described in detail. 


You Can Examine This Remarkable 
Volume at Your Own Desk 


You don’t have to take our 
word for all this. By signing the 
coupon overleaf you can have “The 
Romance and Tragedy of Banking” 
sent to your own desk at our ex- 
pense, where you can look it over 
and decide for yourself. 


Bankers Publishing Company, 71 Murray St., New York 











The Romance and Tragedy of Banking 





Some Prominent Bankers Who 
Have Already Ordered 
This Book— 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 

President Chemical National Bank, New 
York 

C. E. MITCHELL 

President National City Bank, New York 

GEO. M. REYNOLDS 

Chairman of Board Continental & Commer- 
mercial National Bank, Chicago 

DAVID R. FORGAN 

President National City Bank, Chicago 

CHAS. G. DAWES ¢ 

Chairman of Board Central Trust Co. of 
Illinois, Chicago 

F. O. WETMORE 

President First National Bank, Chicago 

F. L. LIPMAN 

President Wells Fargo Nevada National 
Bank, San Francisco 

W. E. WILCOX 

Vice-president The Anglo & London Paris 
National Bank, San Francisco 

MARCO H. HELLMAN 

Vice-president Merchants National Bank, 
Los Angeles 

D. G. WING 

President First National Bank, Boston 

JAMES L. MITCHELL 

President Capital National Bank, St. Paul 

WALTER W. HEAD 

President Omaha National Bank, Omaha 

FESTUS J. WADE 

President Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis 

LAWRENCE E. SANDS 

President First National Bank, Pittsburgh 

CHAS. S. CALWELL 

President Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Philadelphia 

JULIEN H. HILL 

President State & City Bank and Trust Co., 
Richmond 

J. G. LONSDALE 

President National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis 





THOMAS P. KANE 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency 


Mr. Kane has known personally every Comptroller 
of the Currency with two exceptions 








Some Interesting Topics 
Branch Banking 


Payment of Interest on Bank 
Balances 


Real Estate Loans 
Causes of Panics 
The Chicago Wheat Deal 


The Celebrated Cassie A. 
Chadwick 


Indictment of Charles W. More 
Celebrated Bank Failures 


Riggs National Bank Controversy 


Should the Comptroller's Office 
Be Abolished? 


Stock Dividends 
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BANKING?” by T. 


71 Murray Street, New York. 


Please send me on approval a copy of “THE ROMANCE AND TRAGEDY OF 


P. Kane. 
Name ....... 
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Address 


After 5 DAYS I will either remit $5 or return the book. 
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THE 


it, an analysis of the 
Reserve System and 
model tables for use in solving 
specific problems which con- 
front the credit department. 
Particularly valuable is the 
excellent demonstration of the 
theory of the Federal Reserve 
System, vhich was devised to 
prevent through — the 
elasticity of a currency system. 
Briefly stated, the plan trans- 
forms a properly secured note 


eign crec 


Federal 
+. 
t: 


panics 


made with a bank which is a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
into Federal Reserve bank 
notes. This currency which 
goes into circulation is backed 
by a 40 per cent. gold reserve, 
the good name of the United 
States and a first lien upon the 
property of the bank which 
turned in the note. Thus the 
money borrowed by a reputable 
merchant is at once put back 
into circulation. 


& 


Getting New Business For Banks 


is a thing of 
develop- 


Bank publicity 
comparatively recent 
ment, if one limits the meaning 
of publicity to the organized 
use of the various recognized 
forms of commercial advertis- 
ing. The time is not so far 
in the past when efforts of 
banking institutions to use real 
selling advertising with a 
“punch” were an invitation for 
suspicion as to the institution’s 
soundness and the integrity of 
its aims 

This attitude of professional 


iloofness, the 


air of something 
ipproaching mystery which of- 
ten was allowed to sit heavily 
on the visible forehead of a 


banking heuse is rapidly being 
dispelled. And the chief agent 


of this change is the sturdy in- 
fant of the banking depart- 
ments, the New Business De- 
partment rhis is the title of 
i pocket sized book by 7. 2 
MacGregor (published hy the 
Bankers Publishing Co. New 
York City) \s the title in- 
dicates it is a study of the pur- 
pose, methods and results ob- 
tainable through the operation 
of such a ck partment. 


1 : 
Whether the prevalence of 


this department in modern 
banking institutions is due to 
nereased competition, or to an 
wakening idea that banking 
in be exploited in much the 
same way as can shoes or 
chewing gum, there are few 


banking houses today that do 


not have « department for se- 
curing new accounts, that is, 
among the larger institutions. 

“The primary purpose of 
such a department,” Mr. Mac- 
Gregor says, “is to maintain 
and promote the growth and 
prestige of the bank by every 
legitimate and approved meth- 
od, and to assist in keeping up 
the esprit de corps, loyalty and 
efficiency of its working force, 
so that customers will be bet- 
ter served and the good-will 
of the institution steadily in- 
creased”. 

Under the chapter bezding, 
Sources of New Business, the 
following divisions of the bank- 
ing “market” are outlined: 
“Prospects from Present Pa- 
trons,” “Prospects from Out- 
side the Bank,” “Solicitation,” 
“Special” and “Accounts of 
Banks”. 

Under the first heading there 
is much business to be had from 
present patrons of any bank, 
by presenting to them the serv- 
ices the bank is equipped to 
which they are 
For ir stance, 


render and 
not now utilizing. 
a patron of the Bond Depart- 
ment is a logical prospect for 
the Custody Department. If he 
is using the Trust Department, 
he can be interested in the 
sanking Department, ete. 
Prospects from outside the 
bank are reached in a number 
of ways. Employees should be 


encouraged to work hard to 


BANKERS MAGAZINE—BOOK TALKS 


increase the number of the 
bank’s patrons and should re- 
ceive proper credit for it, 
whether the account is finally 
brought in by his own unaided 
efforts or is secured by the ef- 
forts of the New Business of- 
ficial of the house.  Solicita- 
tion is a feature of new busi- 
ness work that is too often 
neglected. Officials of a bank 
ought to make at least one call 
a year on every account they 
handle. Even if this does not 
succeed in developing a great 
amount of new business, it is 
invaluable for keeping in per- 
sonal touch with patrons 

The organization of the New 
Business Department, it is sug- 
gested, may well be under four 
headings: Advertising and Pub- 
licity, New Business Division, 
Publication and Service Di- 
vision and a Legislative Divi 
sion to serve the customer by 
supplying him with digests of 
all bills, acts, decisions and 
Treasury Department rulings 
affecting business. 

The book also details and i! 
lustrates a simple card system 
for maintaining a live record 
of results obtained and logical 
Chapters on “Get- 
ting ‘Leads’ from Inquiries” 
and “A Follow-up System” con 
tain good suggestions. 

The point is also wel! made 
that for the bank which main- 
tains an active New Business 
Department, the need of sin- 
cere and tactful courtesy on the 
part of every employee com- 
ing in contact with patrons is 
a first essential, as a_ single 
lapse may result in the destruc- 
tion of all the good-will it has 
required months of work and 


prospects. 


dollars of real money te build. 

The department of New 
Business is simply a manifesta- 
tion of the faith of the in- 
stitution in the service it sells 
and an aggressive determina- 
tion to sell it to as many 
people as can use it—-The Of- 


fice Economist. 
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Start Your Banking Library With These Books 


VERY one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable in- 
formation and progressive ideas and methods for increasing your 
efficiency as a banker. Read over the brief descriptions below and select 


the ones that you want to examine. 


Practical Work of a Bank. By William H. 
Kniffin, Jr. There isn't a single practical 
banking problem or detail of modern bank 
administration that this book doesn’t take 
up carefully and describe in detail. Tells 
how to increase the efficiency of a bank— 
how to make the work run more smoothly— 
how to get the most out of equipment. 600 
pages. Fully illustrated and indexed. Price, 
$5.00, postpaid. 

Commercial Paper and the Analysis of Credit 
Statements. By William H. Kniffin, Jr. This 
volume fills the long-felt want for a work that 
will enable the banker and the credit man 
to properly analyze credit statements and 
thus be able to pass properly on the credit 
risk involved. A number of actual statements 
are carefully explained and analyzed so as to 
show the reader the proper method by which 


9 


to draw his deductions. Price, $2.50, postpaid. 

Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. Morehouse. 
Deals with successful methods by which bank 
deposits are made to grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many practical and tried 
plans for intelligent and resultful advertising 
including newspapers, street car cards, win- 
dow displays, ete. 260 pages. 40 illustrations. 
Price, $4.00, postpaid. 

New Business Department. By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. This book describes the actual 
operation and organization of the ‘‘new busi- 
ness department” of a modern bank and 
shows how any bank can organize such a 
department and make it a profitable pro- 
ducer of new business and accounts for the 
bank. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 

Bank Credit Methods and Practice. By Thomas 
. Kavanaugh. Defines the theory of credit 
in all its intricacies. Combines theory with 
a description of practical methods used in 
the extension of credit. To the banker, this 
book is an everyday essential. The student of 
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Send on the following books on banktng and I 
will try them out If I don't find then satisfac- 
tory, I may return the books within five days at 
YOUR expense. If I decide to keep them I will 
remit promptly within five days. 

N. B. This approval privilege is restricted to 
banks and bankers. State your banking connection. 

(Consult list above for exact titles and fill in 
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credit and the business man will find it {p- 
dispensable in viewing the credit situation 
from the banker's point of view. Illustrated 
with forms of practical value to any credit 
man. Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising. By 7. 
D. MacGregor. A complete treatise on bank 
advertising from every angle. The most ex- 
haustive book on the subject yet published 
This new 400-page book is really a cyclopedia 
of bank and trust company advertising. It 
contains thousands of paragraphs which can 
be used as actual material for building bank- 
ing, trust, investment and safe deposit ad- 
vertising. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


The Paying Teller’s Department. By Glenn G 
Munn. In this book the organization, func- 
tionings, routine, forms, methods and 
processes of the paying teller’s department, 
with their interrelations, are set forth. One 
of the most useful features of the volume tsa 
complete analysis of the various kinds of 
United States money, with charts exhibiting 
the denomination, denominational portrait, 
legal tender, redemption qualities and se- 
curity of each. The book will prove useful 
as a handy manual of reference to bank of- 
fficers, paying tellers, assistants, money clerks, 
or business man. 138 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Bank Credit Investigator. By Russell F. 
Prudden. The purpose of this book ts to give 
to the beginner or the young man who wishes 
to take up credit work, exact, definite and 
practical Information in as concise a manner 
as possible as to what problems he may ex- 
pect to meet in a bank credit department 
In the chapters will be found practical tn- 
formation and advice as to the steps to be 
taken in a credit investigation and analyza- 
tion of a credit risk. Price, $1.50, postpaid 

Bank Directors. By O. W. Birckhead. Written 
by a national bank examiner to explain in 
simple outline just how directors should pro- 
ceed with an examination of their bank. It 
tells how to appraise the assets; verify the 
cash; verify exchanges for the _ clearing 
house; check up loans and discounts; ex- 
amine items such as bonds and securities, 
bank building, furniture and fixtures, real 
estate, due from banks and bankers, etc. 7 
pages, 4% x 6%. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 








How to Examine _ Simply fill in the 
These Valuable _ title of the books you 
° want for examination 
Banking Books on the free examina- 
at Our Expense tion coupon at the 
< left. Look them over 
and see if they are not all that we have 
claimed. See if they won’t be an actual 
help to you in your everyday work. At your 
own desk decide for yourself. If you don't 
find that they will be helpful, return them 
at our expense. Every title is sold subject 
to approval after five days’ examunation 
Do not delay! Tear off the coupon and 
mail Topay. 
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Helping The Farmers 


{ new book that tells how to organize an agricultural 
department in banks serving rural communities 


AGricuLTuRAL DeE- 
parTMENT. By R. A. Ward. 
New York: Bankers Publish- 
Price $1.25. 


fue Bank 


ing Company. 


This little book is the latest 
addition to the Bank Depart- 
ment series which will eventual- 
ly cover every department of a 


modern bank. The present 
volume, as its name _ implies, 
covers the organization and 


operation of the agricultural 
department. 

Speaking of the need for such 
a department the author says: 


Progressive banks have depart- 


ed from time-honored customs to 
the extent of establishing new 
business departments. The keen 
competition for deposits makes 


such a department necessary, in 
order to insure that the bank gets, 
levelops, and holds its share of 
business. Instead of calmly wait- 
ing for business to come in at the 
door as of old, progressive banks 
of today go into the open mar- 
ket and bring in business. Busi- 
ness building for banks is a pro- 
fession by itself. “ 

While much progress has been 
made by y banks, country banks 
i behind, although they 






ave realized the need of doing 
ething toward developing the 
resources of the territory from 
hich the derive their business. 
Forward looking bankers and 
in nen recognize that agri- 





he corner-stone of our 
vealth and the basis of 
rity. Although the close 
existing between the 
banking and the busi- 
ulture has been gen- 
recognized, banker and 
been somewhat at a 
how to help each 

pioneers have ven- 

l experiments in this 
problem. and as a result of their 
Xperience the agricultural de- 
partment came into existence as 
1 regular department of the en- 
terprisit r country bank. Al- 
about thirty banks 





ss of agric 








red s¢ 


hough only 
ut of approximately thirty thou- 
‘and in the United States main- 


tain such departments at the pres- 
ent time, the number bids fair to 
grow rapidly if the continual 
streain of inquiries from interested 
banks directed to those already in 
the work, is any criterion. 


The author writes with au- 
thority as he was himself re- 
sponsible for organizing and 
operating one of the most suc- 
cessful bank agricultural de- 
partments in the country. He 


has also made a comprehensive 
investigation of the work being 
done by various banks in agri- 
cultural development and in this 
book he is able to give concrete 
examples of what has actually 
been accomplished by up-to- 
date banks. 

One of the most interesting 
chapters is the one on “banker- 
farmer activities” in which the 
author outlines various ways by 
which a better understanding 
can be brought about between 
the banks and the farmers. He 
tells what can be accomplished 
by “mixers,” luncheons, confer- 
ences, moving pictures, etc. 

Mr. Ward gives some valu- 
able advice on how to obtain 
publicity on the activities of the 
agricultural department. He 
says: 
always an opportunity 
the advertising space 
better farm- 

which the 


linked. Be- 
educa- 


There is 
to carry in 
little sermons about 
ing practices with 
bank’s name can be 
cause of its originality, 
tional value and human interest 
such advertising readily attracts 
attention. In strictly agricultural 
communities copy of this sort can 
well form the bulk of the ad- 
vertising, because most of the 
readers and most of the customers 
of the bank are interested either 
directly or indirectly in farming. 
So much of the bank advertising 
copy in the past has been hack- 
neyed material about’ strength, 
safety, conservatism and the Hke 





Magazine 


that it irritates the reader. It 
is surprising that more bankers 
have not realized the many pos- 
sibilities of readable, informative 
and interest-compelling agricultur- 
al advertising. 

The author describes what 
agricultural bank has done 
for its community in stimulat- 
ing dairying. Commenting on 
this work he says: 


one 


Did all this work pay the Grove 
City National Bank? Let us see. 
In October, 1916, when the bank 
first brought a carload of dairy 
cattle to Grove City its deposits 
were $894,445.46. On January 1, 
1918, the bank’s deposits were $1,- 
325,308.28, a gain of $430,862.82, 
or 48 per cent,, in fifteen months. 
During the same period the num- 
ber of depositors increased from 
4614 to 5343. It is stated the 
bank also extended its territory 
from a fiive-mile radius to Grove 
City in 1916 to a ten-mile radius 
in 1918. During this epoch- 
making period over 250 farmers 
became owners of pure-bred cattle. 

This work on the part of the 
bank, coupled with the efforts of 
the Department of Agriculture 
and the other business interests 
of Grove City, has created an ad- 
mirable community spirit that now 
exists in the district. Formerly 
there was no spirit of codépera- 
tion among the farmers and but 
little effort was made towards 
public improvement. The town 
and the country had drifted apart. 
But since the awakening, a spirit 
of friendly helpfulness and co- 
éperation now prevails. The mem- 
bers of the Commercial Club from 
the very beginning took an active 
interest in the creamery and in 
the movement for general agricul- 
tural development. Their en- 
thusiasm also aroused the interest 
of the farmers whose coéperation 
was enlisted. 


This book should not only 
prove useful to all banks serv- 
ing an agricultural community 
but should also be read with 
profit by students of agricul- 
ture. 

The chapter headings follow: 

Bank Agricultural 


Service; Or- 


ganizing the Department—The 
Man and The Job; Planning a 
Program of Work; Using the 


Agricultural Survey; An Increased 
Crop Production Campaign; Live 
Stock Improvement Project; Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club Work; Advertising 
and Publicity; Banker- Farmer 
Activities; Conclusions, 
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Shop Talk 


‘wo epirions in less than a 
month. That is the record of 
The Romance and Tragedy 
of Banking by T. P. Kane, 
Deputy Comptroller of the 
Currency. 
edition was published in two 
volumes and was limited to 
500 copies, all autographed 
by the author. This entire 
edition was sold before pub- 


The first special 


lication. The first regular 


edition was completely sold 
out within a month of publi- 
cation date. A second edition 
is now on the press and will 
be ready about March 1. 


& 


Reap wHat The Credit 
Monthly says about The 
Bank Credit Investigator: 


This is an unpretentious but 
skillfully written little hand- 
book for those who are about to 
start in bank credit work. The 
author covers a field that is 
covered only in part by the 
many books on bank credit; and 
has designed his book as an in- 
troduction to bank credit work. 
In his own words: “The pur- 
pose and aim of this book is to 
give the beginner, or the young 
man who wishes to take up 
credit work, exact, definite and 
practical information, in as 
concise a manner as possible, as 
to what problems he may ex- 
pect to meet in a bank credit 
department. Credit investiga- 
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tion is intensely interesting and 
broadening, its possibilities are 
unlimited, and the bank inves- 
tigator of today has the oppor- 
tunity of becoming the credit 
manager or cfficial of tomor- 
row.” 

What more can be said than 
that this book completely serves 
the purposes for which it was 
designed? It begins with a 
brief discussion of the develop- 
ment of bank credit work and 
the organization of the credit 
department. It then takes up 
briefly agency reports and 
statement analysis. The last 
four chapters cover the subject 


of interviewing under Inter- 
viewing Commercial Paper 
Brokers, Interviewing Trade 


Houses, and Summarizing the 
Investigation. Though designed 
as a compendium for beginners, 
it will prove to be refreshing 
reading for the “old” credit 
man who though he has read 
scores of books and articles on 
the subject of bank credit, can 
only profit by such a skillful 
survey of the field as that given 
by the author. 


The Credit Monthly is 
the official organ of the Na- 
tional Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion and speaks with consid- 
erable authority on credit 
matters. 


o 


THE SECOND edition of The 
Paying Teller’s 


ment which is now ready 


Depart- 


contains in the Appendix the 
text of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law which adds 
materially to the value of the 


book. 
& 


PLaNs are under way to re- 
vise and bring up to date 
The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work by W. H. 





TALKS 


Kniffin, Jr. This 


book, § 


which has been out of print 
for some time, still holds jts 
place as a classic of savings 
bank literature. 


& 


Many oF our book buyers 
have asked us if we sell 
books on the _ installment 
plan. On orders for our 
own books amounting to $10 
or more we offer special 
terms of an initial deposit 
(depending on the size of 
the order) and a monthly 
payment of $5 until the total 
amount is covered. If you 
are interested in buying a 
library on this plan write 
for special order blank. This 
privilege is extended only to 
banks or bankers. 


& 


IF you are interested in com- 
mercial law, you would do 
well to write for a sample 
copy of The Business Law 
Journal, a new monthly pub- 
lication devoted to court de- 
cisions and legislation affect- 
ing business. It is published 
at 71 Murray street, New 
York. 


& 


O. W. Bircxueap, the 
author of Bank Directors— 
Their Duties and Liabilities, 
who was formerly a national 
bank examiner, has_ been 
elected a vice-president of 
the Harriman National Bank 
of New York. Many banks 
are purchasing extra copies 


of his book for all of their 


col 
shic 


pr 
Ne 
ou 
pa 


cle 
vi 


ac 
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The Paying Teller’s Department 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Lecturer at the American Institute of Banking ; Formerly with the 
Chase National Bank, New York 


Second Edition containing the complete Text of the 
Negotiable Instrument Law and other Additions 
Now Ready 


What Others Say,About This Book: 


“To young men ambitious of becoming bank tellers, Mr. Munn’s book will 
come as a boon and a blessing. ‘hey will learn therefrom all that the teller 
should be.”—The Annalist. 


“In this book the organization, functionings, routine, forms, methods, and 
processes of the paying teller’s department with their interrelations are set forth. 
Not only are the mere mechanical operations described, but also the transactions 
vut of which conditions arise, which if not understood and interpreted by the 
paying teller in accordance with banking law and custom, might involve the bank 
ns * * = * 

“The book will not only prove useful to paying tellers, assistants, money 
clerks, and other bank employees, who wish to clarify and “check” their knowledge 
of their work, but also to the business executive and layman who daily draw, 
accept, deposit, and cash various credit instruments.”—d dministration. 


“This 1s a most interesting book. We have never been a paying teller; we 
never expect to be one. But we read the “Paying ‘Teller’s Department” by Glenn 
G. Munn, with a great deal of zest and interest. The facts about any man’s 
job are interesting, and worth while if for no other reason than that they help us 
to understand what the other fellow is up against. * * * 

“The pages on the handling of checks at the window are interesting and 
worth the reading of every one who handles a bank account. * * Incidentally 
the layman picks up bits of interesting information from the reading of these 
pages.—The Office Economist. 

CONTENTS 

The Relative Use of Money and Credit; Qualifications of a Good Paying Teller; The 
Paying Teller’s Duties; Organization Chart of Paying Functions; Cash Reserves and Cash 
Requirements; The Paying Tellers’ Cages; The Unit Paying-Receiving System; Methods 
of Safeguarding Paying Teller’s Cash; Cashing Checks; The Paying Teller’s Cash Proof; 
Risks of the Paying ‘eller; Stop-Payments; Alterations and Forgeries; Certifications; 
Sources of Money Supply; The Money lepartment; What a Paying Teller and Money 
Counter Should Know About the Various Kinds of Money; Chart Showing Various Kinds 
of United States Money with Their Leading Characteristics; Separating Good and Usable 
Money from Mutilated and Worn; Separating Paper Money by Denominations; Detecting 
Counterfeit Currency and Raised Bills; Verifying the Count; Money Section Proof; 
Shipping Currency; Settling Clearing-House Balances; The Bank’s Payroll; The Petty 
Cashier; The Paying Teller’s Reports; Department Proof to General Bookkeeper. 


APPENDICES 
I. Digest of Court Decisions Showing Liability of Bank to Drawer for Certain 
Irregularities in Certified, Altered, Forged, Post-Dated and Stopped Checks. II. Pur- 
poses of and Principles Underlying Subsidiary or Fractional Coins. III. Chart Showing 
Engraved Portrait on Various Kinds of United States Money. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York 
I enclose $1.25 for a copy of “The Paying Teller’s Department’’ by Glenn G. Munn. 
It is understood that if this book is not satisfactory I may return it within 5 days and 
you will refund the money. 
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Book Reviews 


How to Succeep IN THE Bank. 
By W. R. Morehouse. New 
York: 


Company. 


Bankers Publishing 
Price $2.50. 

“Opportunity never knocks at 
the door of the young banker 
who has folded his arms, seated 
himself in a comfortable chair, 
and is waiting for something to 
happen. Opportunity is for 
those who are on the lookout 
for something more responsible 
to do”, begins Chapter I of this 
new book by Mr. Morehouse. 

In his latest book this favorite 
author has tilted the lid and 
frankly discussed with bank 
employees such important sub- 
jects as salaries, promotions, 
fitness, punctuality, 
brains, 
personal appearance, 
promises, foolish notions, and 
twenty or more just as interest- 
ing subjects. ‘The last chapter 
is just as snappy and full of 
ginger as the first. It begins: 
“The old mill can’t run on the 
water that has passed, nor can 
anyone of us ‘carry on’ very far 
on past accomplishments. What 
the manager of our bank ex- 
pects of us is results, today and 
again tomorrow. 

“Charles Paddock, the famous 
sprinter, has a hobby of trying 
to lower his own record. Ap- 
parently he trains with but a 
single purpose in mind, and 
that is to beat Paddock. There 
is a lesson in Paddock’s phil- 
osophy for every young banker. 
It is this—compete with your- 
self, try each day to improve on 
your own record. Never mind 
watching the progress made by 
other 
way you can ever hope to be a 
champion in your bank is to 
keep on smashing your own 
record.” 

Mr. Morehouse writes from 
experience. For twenty years 
he has been in close personal 
contact with bank employees. 
He knows what it takes to 


perman- 
work, 
broken 


ency, service, 


employees. The only 


succeed. Beginning in 1902 as 
bookkeeper and janitor in a 
small country bank, he today 
occupies the position of a vice- 
president in the Security Trust 
& Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
with resources exceeding $165,- 
000,000. 

His new book is full of sug- 
gestions, which are invaluable 
to every ambitious young 
banker. 

Every bank employee should 
get a copy. Bankers would 
find it a splendid investment to 
buy a copy for each employee. 
It will give them more good 
common sense advice than they 
could get from a course of 
twenty lectures. 

Written by the author of the 
“Bankers Guide Book”, “Writ- 
ten Examinations for Bank im- 
ployees”, “Bank Deposit Build- 
ing”, etc., this latest book, “How 
tu Succeed In the Bank” is sure 
to be popular. 


& 
bifty Best Books on 


Foreign Trade 


Tue comrietion of a_ select 
bibliography of foreign trade, 
1922, in which are listed the 
leading authorities on various 
aspects of international com- 
merce, is announced by the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, 
from whom copies can be ob- 
tained. ‘This  five-foot book- 
shelf of foreign trade contains 
fifty titles dealing with train- 
ing for foreign trade, the his- 
tory and geography of foreign 
trade, the practical adminis- 
tration of an export business, 
and with all phases of ocean 
transportation. 

“We receive many requests 
for the titles of books on for- 
eign trade which may be 
termed the leading authorities,” 
says O. K. Davis, secretary of 
the National Foreign Trade 
Council. “To meet this demand 
we have consulted a large num- 


ber of representative econo- 
mists, editors, educators and 
practical export executives jp 
order to obtain consensus of 
opinion as to which are the 
best books in the English lan- 
guage on foreign trade. 

“The American literature of 
foreign trade, which was little 
better than nothing ten years 
ago, has now grown to such 
proportions that a full list of 
titles would include 
hundred books. 


several 
It is obviously 
impossible for business men or 
those other than academic stu- 
dents of the subject to make 
practical use of such a list, but 
there is a desire and a need 
among those actively engaged 
in one or another of the dif- 
ferent branches of overseas 
commerce for a brief list of 
authoritative references. It is 
primarily to meet that need that 
this list has been prepared. 

“It has been impossible to 
include many books of recog- 
nized value, but failure to in- 
clude them indicates only that 
others were preferred by those 
consulted. 


& 


An Exceptionally Success- 
ful Volume 


“Tur Anatysis of the Federal 
Reserve Act” by Ex-New York 
State Bank Superintendent, 
Willis S. Paine, LL.D., has had 
a remarkable sale. 

Only twelve copies remain un- 
sold. 

The price for the same in- 
cluding the Supplement, all of 
which are published by the 
Bankers Publishing Company, 
will remain as at present, but 
it is evident that these books 
will soon be out of print and 
will command a premium. 

It may be added that seven 
editions have been published of 
-aine’s National Banking Laws 
and also Paine’s New York 
Banking Laws. ‘These are the 
only books of this nature that 
have had so many editions. 
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The Romance and Tragedy of Banking 

By Tuomas P. Kane, Deputy Comp- 

roller of the Currency. 

Over GOV pages. $5.00 

The author of this book has been connected 
with the Comptroller’s office for thirty-six 
years, has known personally most of the 
Comptrollers of the Currency, and is inti- 
mately acquainted with the many incidents, 
both romantic and tragic, that have taken 
place in the banking world during his term 
of office. In this volume he tells the inside 
story of hundreds of interesting incidents. 
A chapter is devoted to the administration 
of each Comptroller. 


Bank Credit Methods and Practice 


By Tuomas J. Kavanavai,  vice- 
president Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis and lecturer on 
credits at St. Louis University. 
Second edition. 2/1 pages. II- 
lustrated with forms. $2.50 
An accurate description of the operation of 
a credit department in a modern bank, show- 
ing how credits are passed upon by the bank 
executive and how essential information is 
kept on file. It is useful not only to the 
banker but also to the business executive 
who is interested in learning the banker’s 
attitude on credit risks. 


Bank Agricultural Department 


By R. A. Warp, general manager Pa- 

cific Coéperative Woolgrowers; form- 

erly -vice-president First National 

Bank of Bend, Ore. $1.25 
This book shows the bank serving an agricul- 
tural district how to organize a special de- 
partment to serve the farming interests of 
the community. It tells why a service of this 
kind is profitable for the bank and how it 
can be of help to the bank’s customers. 


Bank Credit Investigator 
By Russeiz F. Pruppen 

200 pages. $1.50 
Exact, definite and practical information in 
5 concise a manner as possible as to what 
problems the young man may expect to meet 
in a bank eredit department. In the chap- 
ters will be found information and advice 
as to the steps to be taken in a credit in- 
vestigation and analyzation of a credit risk. 


“=| Some Books for Bankers 





Paying Teller’s Department 

By Giexnn G. Muwn, lecturer, New 

York Chapter, American Institute of 

Banking. 

144 pages. $1.25 

Presents in a practical manner the functions 
of the paying teller and related departments 
in every phase—whether they occur in a 
city or country bank, or in the East or West. 
It is intended as a reference book to which 
the officers, paying tellers and other clerks 
may turn for guidance in answering ques- 
tions which constantly arise with regard to 
cashing checks, certifications, reserve re- 
quirements, supply and disposition of money, 
tests for counterfeit money and raised bills, 
shipping currency, etc. 


Bank Directors 

By O. W. Birexiran, former national 

bank examiner. 

7) pages. $1.25 

Written to explain in simple outline just how 
directors should proceed with an examina- 
tion of their bank. This book tells how to 
appraise the assets; verify the cash; verify 
exchanges for the clearing-house; check up 
loans and discounts; examine items such as 
bonds and securities, bank building, furni- 
ture and fixtures, real estate, ete. 


MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising 
By T. D. MacGrecor, vice-president FH. 
Bird Wilson, Inc. 

400 pages. $5.00 

A complete treatise on bank advertising 
from every angle. ‘The most exhaustive book 
on the subject yet published, it is really a 
cyclopedia of bank and trust company ad- 
vertising. It contains thousands of para- 
graphs which can be used as actual material 
for building banking, trust, investment and 
safe deposit advertising. 


Practical Work of a Bank 
By Wiuiam H. Knirrin, Jr. 
600 pages. Fully illustrated and 
indexed. $5.00 
There isn’t a single practical banking prob- 
lem or detail of modern bank administration 
that this book doesn’t take up carefully and 
describe in detail. ‘Tells how to increase 
the efficiency of a bank—how to make the 
work run more smoothly—how to get the 
most out of equipment. 


See last page 


Bankers Publishing Company, 71 Murray Street, New York 
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The Question Box 


On this page every month questions relating to bank- 
ing and financial books will be answered. Books marked 
with a star will be sent on approval to any bank or 
banker. Books not starred will be sent on receipt of 
the amount indicated. Make checks payable to The 
Bankers Publishing Company, 71 Murray Street, New 














QUESTION: Where can 
I obtain a good book on bank 
auditing ?—G. E. S. 


ANSWER: 'There is no book 
available devoted entirely to the 
subject of bank auditing al- 
though there are a number of 
books that cover the subject 
more or less fully. ‘There is a 
very good chapter devoted to 
the subject in The Practical 
Work of a Bank* (Price $5.00). 
There is also some good ma- 
terial on auditing in Bank Di- 
rectors—Their Duties and Li- 
abilities* by Birckhead (Price 
$1.25). Practical Bank Opera- 
tion by Langston (Price $8.15) 
contains some material on bank 
auditing. 

In THe Bankers MacGazine 
of July, 1921, there appeared a 
very comprehensive article on 
Who Should Make the Bank 
Examination? 

Some of the current books on 
auditing, although not on bank 
auditing are: Auditing Proce- 
dure by Castenholz ($3.25) ; 
Auditing Theory and Practice 
by Montgomery (2 _ vols.) 
($10.00) ; Principles of Audit- 
ing by Wildman ($2.00) ; .4udit- 
ing and Cost Accounting by 
Chase ($3.30). 


QUESTION: What lit- 
erature is available on the 
trust operations of a bank? 
We are contemplating the 
establishment of a trust de- 
partment in this bank.— 
G. E. J. 


ANSWER: ‘The only ma- 
terial on establishing a trust 
department seems to be what 
has been written in article form. 
There has appeared in THe 
Bankers Macazine within the 
last few years the following 
articles: T'rust Departments in 
Banks, a series of two articles, 
November 1920 and January 
1921; Trust Departments in 
Banks, August 1921; Trust De- 
partments in Banks, June 1921, 
(this article is available in 
pamphlet form); Charges for 
Trust Services, July 1919. 

In 1919 the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis pub- 
lished a pamphlet on Develop- 
ment of a Trust Department of 
a National Bank. 

Of course two of the best 
known books on trust companies 
are Trust Companies* by Her- 
rick (Price $5.00) and the Mod- 
ern Trust Company by Kirk- 
bride and Sterret (Price $6.75). 


QUESTION: I am inter- 
ested in bank credit. Can 
you give me a list of the best 
literature on the subject?— 
L. S. 

ANSWER: Some books on 
bank credit are Bank Credit 
Methods and Practice* by Kav- 
anaugh (Price $2.50), Bank 
Credit by Phillips (Price 
$3.15); Bankers Credits by 
Spalding (Price $3.60) which is 
written by a well known Eng- 
lish author; Banking and Cred- 
its by Dewing and Shugrue 
(Price $3.15). 

The first volume of Wester- 


field’s 5 vol. set on Banking 
Principles and Practice covers 
bank credit also. 


QUESTION: I have just 
been put in charge of the ad- 
vertising of this bank and 
would like to know if you 
have any books that would 
be of value to me. 


ANSWER: Here is first a 
list of books on bank advertis- 
ing to choose from: Mac- 
Gregor’s Book of Bank Adver- 
tising* (Price $5.00); Bank 
Window Advertising* by More- 
house (Price $3.00); Bank De- 
posit Building* by Morehouse 
(Price $4.00); How to Adver- 
tise the Bank (Price $1.10); 
Advertising and Service for 
Banks (Price $3.15). 

You no doubt will want to 
read some books on general ad- 
vertising of which some of the 
best are given here: The Ad- 
vertising Handbook by Hall 
(Price $5.15) ; Advertising Pro- 
cedure by Kleppner and Les- 
eritz (Price $5.15); Better Ad- 
vertising by Manly and Powell 
(Price $1.65); The Business of 
Advertising by Calkins (Price 
$3.15); Making Advertisements 
and Making Them Pay by 
Durstine (Price $2.15). 


& 
Books Received 

PRACTICAL Economics. By 
Henry P. Shearman. Price 
delivered, $2.60. 

Cost AccounTING PROCEDURE. 
By William B. Castenholz, 
AB. CPA, 

Apvancep Accountine. By 
George E. Bennett. Price de- 
livered, $4.10. 

Appiiep Busrness Frvance. By 
Edmond E. Lincoln. Price 
delivered, $4.10. 

ArpLirep Business CorresPoND 
ence. By Herbert Watson, 
Price delivered, $6.10. 

Accountine Prosiems. By C. 
F. Rittenhouse and A. L. 
Percy. Price delivered, $3.10. 
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The February Bankers Magazine contains 


“THE PLIGHT OF THE 
NORTHWEST FARMER” 


By Carl H. Getz 


AVE the bankers of the country any true conception of the 

desperate situation in which the farmer of the Pacific Northwest 
finds himself today? ‘The bankers in Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
Montana know well enough. At the present time JOHN H. SINCLAIR 
a young Minneapolis banker who, as the leader of the new country- 
banker-farmers’ movement, has joined more than 300 country banks 
together in an aggressive political and financial movement, is making 
frequent trips to Washington demanding immediate legislation to help 
a drowning industry. Read what MR. SINCLAIR says about THE 
PLIGHT OF THE NORTHWEST FARMER in the February issue. 


HAT return do you get on the advertising of your bank, and how 

do you know that advertising did it? O. R. JOHNSON of the 
COLLINS SERVICE in an article “MEASURING THE RESULTS 
ON BANK ADVERTISING” gives some very interesting conclusions, 
based on an intensive study of this subject. MR. JOHNSON looks 
carefully into the whys and wherefores of indiscriminate criticism of 
bank advertising, and shows how a large percentage of such criticism 
is devoid of any real value because of the lack of true evidence either 
for or against the advertising which has been done and is being done. 


HE property statement has been a bone of contention between many 

farmers and bankers, and in some cases is the reason for broken 
friendships and business relationships. G. BERLE FOX, an Ohio 
banker, has shown the farmer where the property statement, rather than 
being an intrusion on his private affairs, is a real help to himself as well 
as to his bankers. Through the use of the property statement in his 
dealings with farmers, MR. FOX is showing them more clearly where 
they stand at the end of the year, and has been able to suggest changes 
in farming procedure which have made business more profitable for his 
customers. TOM DELOHERY tells how this plan has worked out in his 
article SUCCESSFUL USE OF THE PROPERTY STATEMENT. 


OME of the other articles in this issue are GETTING BANK 

LITERATURE INTO THE READERS’ HANDS by JOHN T. 
BARTLETT; THE DENVER MINT ROBBERY; FUNDAMEN- 
TALS OF FOREIGN TRADE by DR. W. F. GEPHART; HOW 
CAR CARDS HAVE HELPED BANKS GROW by C. L. CHILTON; 
HOW MUCH DID WE SEILI. HIM LAST YEAR? by A. M. 
DEBEBIAN. 
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71 Murray St., New York 
Please send me a copy of the February issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE and 
put me down for a year’s subscription, billing me $5. If I like the February number 
which is sent to me without obligation on my part, I will pay the bill—if not I will 
notify you to cancel the subscription. 
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ITH a very small investment it is pos- 

sible for any bank or banker to ac- 
cumulate a useful and practical library of 
books pertaining to the immediate problems 
of bank administration. 

For the individual banker such a library 
means the increased efficiency which comes 
from keeping well informed. For the bank 
as an institution the maintenance of such a 
library means giving to members of the 
staff the means of increasing their useful- 
ness through increased knowledge. Every 
bank, no matter how small, should have a 
library of banking books. 

It is not necessary to purchase a complete 
library at one time. Books can be accumu- 
lated gradually, a few each month. In a 
surprisingly short time a_ well-rounded 
library can be built up. 

The books described in these pages were 
all written to be of practical value to the 
banker in the solution of his every-day prob- 
lems. They contain no theory or guess work 
but the tried-out conclusion of writers who 


have learned from actual experience. 


| 


{ 
How to Build a Banking Library 


Realizing that it is difficult to decide on 
the suitability of a banking book without 
an actual examination of the book itself, the 
Bankers Publishing Company has adopted 
an approval system which enables any bank 
or banker to send for any of its publications 
on five days’ examination, at the expiration 


of which time the books may be returned or 


remittance sent if they are satisfactory. 


These terms apply only on orders from 
United States. 


from outside the United States must be ac- 


points within the Orders 
companied by cash (New York Exchange) 
A refund will be made on all foreign orders 
if books are not satisfactory, provided they 
are returned to us within five days of re- 
ceipt. 

The approval privilege is extended only 
to banks or to bankers who should state 
their banking connections when ordering. 
Orders from customers who are not bankers 
should be accompanied by cash, which will 
be refunded if the books are not satisfac- 
tory and are returned within five days. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY—71 Murray Street, New York 


You may send me on approval the books checked below. 


At the end of five days | 


will pay you the amount indicated or return to you. 


| Bank Credit Investigator ........... —— | 
| | Bank Credit Methods and Practice ..... $2.50 
| | Bank Agricultural Department ......... $1.25 
| ] Bank Deposit Building -... $4.00 
| ] Bank Directors........ccscescccees os Sa 
[ ] Bank Window Advertising ......... $3.00 
| } Book of Bank Advertising .............. $5.00 


Name 


| | Commercial Paper and Analysis of 
Credit Statements..........ccceee. 

| | Elements of Foreign Exchange......... $1.60 
| | New Business Department.............. $1.25 
| Practical Work of a Bank.............-. $5.00 
| | Paying Teller’s Department............. $1.25 
| | Romance and Tragedy of Banking.... $5.00 
[ } NE II 6 v.56 viiicesssensdccavecnss $5.00 


[ Please print 


Bank— 


Address 


N. B. This approval privilege is restricted to banks x:nd bankers, 














State your banking connection. 
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A Book on Business Finance 


Apruep Bustness Finance. By 


Edward E. Lincoln. A. W. 
Shaw Company $4. 
Ix ris new book the author 


outlines the principles of financ- 
ing which actually arise in the 
operaiion of the average busi- 
ness concern whether  incor- 
porated or unincorporated. The 
author was formerly assistant 
professor of finance at the 
Graduate School of Business 
Administration of Harvard 
University and is at present a 
staff executive in one of the 
largest corporations in the 
United States. 

Of particular interest to the 
banker is the chapter headed 
“The Business and the Commer- 
cial Bank” in which the author 
discusses such interesting topics 
as the importance of adequate 
working capital; attitude of the 
small borrower toward the 
bank; nature of the unsecured 
bank loan; selecting the bank; 
questions raised by the banker ; 
should the banker know the 
purpose for which the loan is 
intended; application of bank 
borrowings to permanent uses; 
the periodic clean up of loans; 
the 20 per cent. deposit re- 
quirement; paying interest on 
deposit balances; borrowing 
from more than one bank; the 
future of commercial banking. 

In justification of the 20 per 
cent. deposit requirement the 
author makes the following sug- 
gestions: 

1. By maintaining this balance 


the borrower insures his credit. 


He can ordinarily be certain that 
When he needs to use his line he 
will be permitted to do so, pro- 


vided he abides by the require- 
I s 





oa It is extremely useful for the 
orrower to have such a cash re- 
Serve as a “buffer”. He can thus 


be sure of maintaining a more 
liquid and sounder financial posi- 
tion. He will be prevented from 
unduly reducing his cash reserves. 

3. This requirement will in it- 
self probably induce the borrower 
to keep more closely in touch with 
his bank at all times. 

The borrower who abides 
strictly by the requirements and 
treats his bank liberally in this 
regard, will be in the position of 
a preferred customer, who can be 


assured of the most favorable 
rates which the bank can give, 


while many a small business man 
has been disposed to regard the 
deposit requirement as an injus- 
tice and a hardship. The larger 
business houses keep generous bal- 
ances, even though they may be 
“out of the banks” for long 
periods at a time. When they 
need money, however, they have 
no difficulty in making use of their 
‘line’, and the rates which they 
pay are frequently much lower 
than those charged to a customer 
who has not protected his credit 
in this way. 


In the chapter on “Banking 
and Business Finance” the 
author discusses the industrial 
service of the bank. Here are 
the three types of industrial 
service he outlines as having 
been developed by a few banks: 


1. One form of this service ex- 
tends little beyond the collection 
of useful information for the pur- 
pose of distributing it to the 
bank’s clients. This sort of serv- 
ice may in many instances be of 
considerable value. However, in- 
asmuch as it is from a _ business 
point of view rather ancient his- 
tory by the time it reaches the 
customer in this impersonal sort 
of way, there is a doubt as to 
how much the borrower gains. 
There are already almost enough 
information disseminating institu- 
tions of various sorts. 

2. Another type of industrial 
service is rendered very much in 
the nature of a post mortem cere- 
mony. Certain very prominent 
banks have well organized sta- 
tistical and industrial departments 
whose function seems to be to 
assist largely in trying to solve 
the financial difficulties of some 
ef their clients after they have 
become unable to meet their loans 
when due. Much of the service 
thus rendered has been purely 
“rescue party’’ performance. Out 
of the knowledge thus gained, 
however, it is probable that the 


banks now rendering such service 






Magazine 


in self-defense, will ultimately be 
in a position, through construc- 
tive advice, to prevent the finan- 
cial difficulties, the evils resulting 
from which they are at present 
attempting to remedy. 

3. The third type of industrial 
service is of a more constructive 
sort, organized primarily to work 
in coéperation with the credit de- 
partment of the bank and to 
make deeper analyses than could 
be made from a mere study of 
the balance sheet. There is prac- 
tically no Hmit to the possibilities 
of usefulness along these lines 
both for paid and unpaid service. 

The business man will find 
this book both interesting and 
instructive and so will the 
banker who will perhaps gain 
through reading it a better un- 
derstanding of the financial 
problems of his depositors. 

The table of contents includes: 
Chapter I, Introduction, Busi- 
ness Finance and the Business 
Cycle; II, The Average Indus- 
trial Concern — Its Normal 
Problems; III, Shall the Enter- 
prise be Launched; IV, The 
Form of Organization; V, The 
Instruments of Long Time 
Finance, Stocks; VI, The In- 
struments of Long Time Fi- 
nance, Bonds and Notes; VII, 
Raising Long ‘Time Capital 
without Security Issues; VIII, 
Raising Long Time Capital by 
Means of Security Issues; IX, 
Raising New Permanent Capital 
for Established Concerns; X, 
The Business and the Invest- 
ment Banker; XI, Business Fi- 
nance and the Stock Market; 
XII, Customer Ownership and 
Employee Ownership; XIII, Fi- 
nancial Statements and Their 
Interpretation; XIV, Compara- 
tive Statements of Condition 
and Financial Standards; XV, 
The Business and the Commer- 
cial Bank; XVI, The Business 
and the Commercial Paper 
House; XVII, Trade Accept- 
ances and Bank Acceptances; 
XVIII, Miscellaneous Methods 
of Raising Working Capital. 
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Shop Talk 


THE January 
number of The 


Law Journal the editor of 


WritlING IN 
Banking 


this publication writes of 


“The Romance and Tragedy 
of Banking” 


The 
agreeable 
thoroveh 
pertaining to 
lowing the course of 
velopment. 

We have always known, for in- 
stance, that there was nothing il 
legal in drawing a check upon a 
bank for a sum less than $1.00. 
But we were never quite able to 
understand why the question as to 
the validity of such a check keeps 
repeatedly coming up It seems, 
that shortly after the Civil War 
an amendment was passed to the 
Act of July 17, 1862, making it a 
penal offense ‘‘to make, issue, cir- 
culate, or pay any note, check, 
memorandum, token or other ob- 
ligation for a less sum than one 
lollar, intended to circulate as 
money, or to be received or used 
in lieu of money.”’ 

The object of this statute was 
to prevent certain Southern states 
and corporations from issuing cer- 
tificates in the form of bank notes. 
“This provision of law,’’ writes 
Mr. Kane, “was brought promi- 
nently into notice by its reénact- 
ment in the codification of the 
eriminal statutes of the United 
States, approved March 4, 1909, 
ind gave rise to the impression 
that it was new legislation. and 
that an ordinary bank check is- 
sued in payment for a sum of 
money less than one dollar was 
prohibited by this Act. The Treas- 
ury Department, in reply to num- 
erous inquiries on the subject, ad- 
vised correspondents that it had 
always been held by the depart- 
ment that this law did not apply 
to bank checks, for the reason 
that a bank check is an order on 
a banker to pay a particular sum 
of money and is not designed to 
circulate as a_ substitute for 
money, and therefore the issuing 
of checks for any amount, how- 
ever small, was not in conflict 
with this statute,”’ 


book provides a most 
method of acquiring a 
knowledge of the laws 
banking and fol- 
their de- 


We Learn from the Editor- 
ial Department of Tue 
Bankers MaGazine that a 
reading course in banking is 
to be started as a regular 
monthly feature in the near 
future. The purpose of this 
course is to give systematic 
direction to the reading of 
the young banker. Regular 
reading assignments will be 
made each month and the 
following month a series of 
questions will be given based 
on the last month’s reading, 
the purpose being to test the 


knowledge thus acquired. 


SreakinG of reading courses, 


the banker who would ac- 
quire a sound knowledge of 
bank credit practice should 
“Some Bank Credit 


Problems” in every number 
of Tue Bankers MaGazine. 


read 


‘These questions and answers 
on the current problems of 
credit 
contain a_ wealth 
able information. 


& 


MorEHOUSE, 


the bank manager 


of valu- 


WwW. &. 
banking books have attained 


whose 


well deserved popularity, 
has just written a new book 
entitled “How to Succeed in 
the Bank”. This book is 
priced at $2.50 and is for 
sale by The Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company, 71 Mur- 
ray street, New York. 


& 


A VALUABLE feature of the 
second edition of “The Pay- 
ing Teller’s Department” is 
the inclusion of the text of 


MAGAZINE— BOOK 


TALKS 


the Negotiable Instruments 
teller 
should be familiar with all of 


Law. Every’ bank 
the provisions of this law, 
Another addition to the Ap- 

] 
pendix in this new edition is 
“The Story of the Money 
Department of the Cleveland 


Bank” 


Federal Reserve 


& 


Reavers of Book Talks ar 
always welcome at the office 
of The Bankers Publishing 
Company, 71 Murray street, 
New York. 


examine at their leisure the 


Here they may 


various publications on bank- 
ing published by this com- 


& 


published by 


pany. 


The 


Com 


Books 
Bankers Publishing 
pany are sold on approval to 
banks and bankers in the 
United States. 


be sure to always give the 


In ordering 


name of the bank with which 
you are connected. 


& 


We cearn from a bank in 
the West that a 
tellers has been organized 
and The Paying Tellvr’s De- 
partment adopted as a text 
book. 


dered extra copies for their 


class of 


Many banks have or- 


tellers and clerks who aspire 
to a teller’s job. 
& 

A sorrowep book is but a 

cheap pleasure, an unappre- 

ciated and _ unsatisfactory 

tool. To know the true value 

P ] > 

of books- -you must feel the 

delight of buying 


J. M. Baldwin. 


sweet 


them.-— 
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Bank Agricultural Ser- 
vice 

Organizing the De- 
partment 


Planning a Program of 
Work 


Using the Agricultural 
Survey 

Increased Crop Pro- 
duction Campaign 


Livestock Improve- 
ment Project 


Country Bank 


HERE is a book that tells the 

country bank how to organize 
and operate a special department 
to be of service to agricultural de- 
positors. What the New Business 
Department is to the city bank the 
Agricultural Department is to the 
country bank. 


The Bank Agricultural 


Department 


is written by R. A. Ward, General Manager 
of the Pacific Co-operative Woolgrowers and 
formerly vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Bend, Oregon. 

In this book Mr. Ward gives many con- 
crete examples of how a country bank can 
serve its community and build its own de- 
posits by the operation of its Agricultural 
Department 

Country banks and students of agriculture 
will find this little book both interesting and 
instructive. 

Order your copy today by signing and 
mailing the coupon below. 


Members’ Agreement ee ee Re eee ae ne es 
awry : | 
for Cow Testing As- | RANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
sociation i1 Murray St., New York. 
Yo lay send me on five days’ approval a 
; . . | ps "aa “The Br nik Agricultural Department” 
Boys and Girls Clubs | ». A. Ward. At the end of five days I will 
} ? rm e book or r« it $1.25 
| her tu the 1 k or remit $1.25. 
Advertising and Pub- ; a 
licity ' 
! Pank 
Banker- Farmer Ac- aan 
owe Address 
tivities ' 
N. B Sent on approval to banks and bankers 
| mils Be sure to state your banking connection. 
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Book Reviews 


Domestic AND Foreign Ex- 
CHANGE; ‘THEORY AND Prac- 
vice. By Ira B. Cross, PhD. 
Professor of Economics, Uni 
versity of California. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 

Tuis Book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of 
both domestic and foreign ex- 
change. As the author explains 
in his preface he has “sought to 
prepare a book on the exchanges 
which would be simple and ade- 
quate in its treatment of the 
subject, and suited to the needs 
alike of college students and the 
younger men engaged in actual 
exchange operations.” 

The author does not confine 
himself to the theory of ex- 
change but gives a great deal of 
valuable information on_ the 
technique of exchange opera- 
tions. A useful feature of the 
book is the large number of 
charts, forms and illustrations, 
all of the important credit in- 
struments used in exchange be- 
ing reproduced in facsimile. 

The book starts out with a 
chapter on Inter-bank Rela- 
tions showing how exchange 
operations are handled by banks 
through their correspondent ar- 
rangements. Various typical 
transactions are traced through 
from bank to bank showing in 
detail exactly how credits are 
transferred from one city to an- 
other and from one country to 
another. ‘This chapter also 
contains some examples of the 
exact terms of the agreements 
under which correspondent reia- 
tions are carried on between 
hanks. 

A chapter is devoted to do- 
mestic exchange in which the 
various instruments are de- 
scribed such as money orders, 
telegraphic transfers, bank 
drafts, circular letters of credit, 
sight drafts, trade acceptances, 
commercial letters of credit, etc. 
Typical transactions are de- 
scribed in detail. This is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on indorse- 
ment and acceptance liability. 


A chapter on exchange deal- 
ers is divided into two parts, 
one being devoted to exchange 
dealers in the United States and 
the other to exchange dealers in 
England. In this chapter the 
operations of the acceptance 
houses are also described. 

The following chapter head- 
ings will indicate the thorough 
manner in which Prof. Cross has 
covered the subject of foreign 
exchange: Principles of Foreign 
Exchange; Fundamentals of 
Foreign Bills of Exchange; 
Types of Foreign Bills of Kx- 
change; Import and Export 
Credits; Rates of Foreign Ix- 
change. As the titles indicate 
these chapters describe foreign 
exchange operations in detail 
and should give the reader a 
clear understanding of the fun- 
damentals of this extremely in- 
tricate subject. 

In a chapter on Gold and 
Gold Movements, Prof. Cross 
writes about the excess supply 
of gold in the United States as 
follows: 

We have no need of this excess 
gold, we are unable to use it to 
advantage, and yet its coming has 
sadly crippled foreign nations that 
could much _ better employ It. 
Various plans and programs have 
been suggested to alleviate the sit- 
uation caused by our excess of 
gold and its scarcity abroad, but 
at present the accepted policy 
seems to be to let matters take 
their course, naturally and with- 
out the application of artificial 
means of stabilizing exchange 
rates or of distributing the 
world’s gold on a more satisfac- 
tory basis. The future alone will 
disclose whether or nor present 
policies are to be justified. Bur, 
so far as our own country is con- 
cerned, we are still a free gold 
market, permitting the import and 
export of gold without any re- 
strictions whatsoever 

Other chapters are as fol- 
lows: Exchange Relations with 
Silver, Gold Exchange, and 
Paper Standard Countries; In- 
vestment, Speculation, Arbi- 
trage; the World War and the 
Exchanges. 

This is a book that any stu- 
dent of banking could read with 
profit whether he is directly 
concerned with foreign  ex- 


change work or not. A clear 
understanding of foreign ey- 
change is important knowledge 
for any banker and this book 
provides the means to acquire 
such knowledge in a_ pleasant 
and interesting way. 
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New Book on Investment 
Tne Art or INvEstMint. By 
Morrell W. Gaines New 

York: The Ronald Press. 
Morrett W. Gaines, associated 
with the international banking 
house of Brown Brothers & 
Company, New York has writ 
ten this book entitled “The Art 
of Investment”, an_ interesting 
addition to the literature of 
finance. ‘The solid fortunes, the 
author says, have been amassed 
through investment and _ not 
made by speculation. 

“The Art of Investment” 
aims to train investors in con- 
servative methods of 
ulating a competency alike from 
the long-term fluctuations of 
standard securities, and from 
the special opportunities which 
present themselves from time 
to time for acquiring securities 
with great possibilities of en 
hancement of value. It is th 
hope of the author to inspire as 
well as guide every investor- 
from the beginner saving a few 
hundred dollars a year against 
old age or the rainy day, to the 
millionaire possessed of a large 
and varied line of investments 
which he seeks to keep intact 
if not to increase. 

The character of the work 
is best indicated by some of 
the chapter headings, such as: 
“The Business of the Indus 
trials”, “The Business of th 
Railroads”, “The Business 0! 
Tractions and Other Utilities”, 
“The Relation of Bank Credit 
to Business”, “Business Barom 
eters”, “Corporation Reports”, 
“The Course of the Stock Mar- 
ket”, “The Course of the Bond 
Market”, “Classes and ‘Types 
of Securities”, and “Trust- 
worthy and Untrustworthy 
Dealers in Securities”. 
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The Romance and Tragedy of Banking 

By Tuomas P. Kanz, Deputy Comp- 

troller of the Currency. 

Over 600 pages. $5.00 

(he author of this book has been connected 
with the Comptroller’s office for thirty-six 
years, has known personally most of the 
Comptrollers of the Currency, and is inti- 
mately acquainted with the many incidents, 
both romantic and tragic, that have taken 
place in the banking world during his term 
of office. In this volume he tells the inside 
story of hundreds of interesting incidents. 
A chapter is devoted to the administration 
of each Comptroller. 


Bank Credit Methods and Practice 


By Tuomas J. Kavanaveu,  vice- 
president Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis and lecturer on 
credits at St. Louis University. 
Second edition. 241 pages. II- 
lustrated with forms. $2.50 
An accurate description of the operation of 
a credit department in a modern bank, show- 
ing how credits are passed upon by the bank 
executive and how essential information is 
kept on file. It is useful not only to the 
hanker but also to the business executive 
who is interested in learning the banker’s 
ittitude on credit risks. 


Bank Agricultural Department 


By R, A. Warp, general manager Pa- 

cific Coéperative Woolgrowers; form- 

erly vice-president First National 

Bank of Bend, Ore. $1.25 
lr'his book shows the bank serving an agricul- 
tural district how to organize a special de- 
partment to serve the farming interests of 
the community. It tells why a service of this 
kind is profitable for the bank and how it 
can be of help to the bank’s customers. 


Bank Credit Investigator 
By Russert F. Pruppen 

200 pages. $1.50 
Exact, definite and practical information in 
as concise a manner as possible as to what 
problems the young man may expect to meet 
in a bank credit department. In the chap- 
ters will be found information and advice 
as to the steps to be taken in a credit in- 
vestigation and analyzation of a credit risk. 


Some Books for Bankers 





Paying Teller’s Department 

By Gienn G. Muwn, lecturer, New 

York Chapter, American Institute of 

Banking. 

144 pages. $1.25 

Presents in a practical manner the functions 
of the paying teller and related departments 
in every phase—whether they occur in a 
city or country bank, or in the East or West. 
It is intended as a reference book to which 
the officers, paying tellers and other clerks 
may turn for guidance in answering ques- 
tions which constantly arise with regard to 
cashing checks, certifications, reserve re- 
quirements, supply and disposition of money, 
tests for counterfeit money and raised bills, 
shipping currency, ete. 


Bank Directors 

By O. W. Brrcxnean, former national 

bank examiner. 

75 pages. $1.25 

Written to explain in simple outline just how 
directors should proceed with an examina- 
tion of their bank. This book tells how to 
appraise the assets; verify the cash; verify 
exchanges for the clearing-house; check up 
loans and discounts; examine items such as 
bonds and securities, bank building, furni- 
ture and fixtures, real estate, etc. 


MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising 
By T. D. MacGrecor, vice-president I. 
Bird Wilson, Inc. 

400 pages. $5.00 

A complete treatise on bank advertising 
from every angle. The most exhaustive book 
on the subject yet published, it is really a 
cyclopedia of bank and trust company ad- 
vertising. It contains thousands of para- 
graphs which can be used as actual material 
for building banking, trust,. investment and 
safe deposit advertising. 


Practical Work of a Bank 


By Wit1u1am H. Knirrin, Jr. 

600 pages. Fully illustrated and 

indexed. $5.00 
There isn’t a single practical banking prob- 
lem or detail of modern bank administration 
that this book doesn’t take up carefully and 
describe in detail. Tells how to increase 
the efficiency of a bank—how to make the 
work run more smoothly—how to get the 
inost out of equipment. 


See last page 


Bankers Publishing Company, 71 Murray Street, New York 
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The Question Box 


On this page every month questions relating to bank- 
ing and financial books will be answered. Books marked 
with a star will be sent on approval to any bank or 
banker. Books not starred will be sent on receipt of 
the amount indicated. Make checks payable to The 
Bankers Publishing Company, 71 Murray Street, New 














QUESTION: Where can 
I get some information on 


accounting ?- 


bank cost 2 


Rn. B. 


ANSWER: Chapter 17, in 
The Practical Work of a Bank* 
($5.00) by Kniffin discusses 
this subject at some length and 
in an interesting manner. ‘The 
Guaranty ‘Trust Company of 
New York issued in 1922 a 
monologue by S. Il. Patterson 
entitled The Cost of Deposit 
Accounts. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York has also is- 
sued a pamphlet entitled Anal- 
ysis of Depositors’ Accounts. 
An article entitled A Profitable 
Account by A. Wall appeared 
in the October, 1921, number of 
Ture BanKers MAGAZINE and in 
the May 1921 number there was 
another article entitled JIow to 
Determine Banking Costs. 


QUESTION: Can you 
tell me where I can find some 
material on the 20 per cent. 
deposit requirements of a 
commercial bank ?—G. L. C. 


ANSWER: This subject is 
discussed in an interesting way 
beginning on page 406 of Ap 
plied Business Finance by Vin 
coln ($4.00). The same subject 
is also discussed in Chapter VI 
of Bank Credit Metheds* by 
Kavanaugh ($2.50) and on page 
255 of Practical Bank Opera- 
tion by Langston ($8.00). An 
article on the subject entitled 
The Twenty Per Cent. Rule or 
Why Banks Keeps a Part of 
the Money They Loan by Glenn 


G. Munn appeared in the Jan- 
uary 1922 number of ‘The 
JANKERS MAGAZINE. 


oh 


a? 


New Books 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING. By 
George E. Bennett. McGraw 
Hill $4.00. 

A CritiqvE or Economics. By 
Oswald Fred Boucke. Mac- 
millan $2. Attempts to show 
in what sense economics may 
be considered a science and 
what changes seem necessary 
to bring it into harmony with 
current facts and concepts in 
the allied fields of psychology, 
philosophy, logic and ethics. 

Avorn ‘TURNOVER IN INDUSTRY. 
By Paul Frederick Brissen- 

den and Frankel Emil. Mac- 
millan $3.50. 


Tne Law or Srocksrokers. By 


Douglas Campbell. Baker, 
Voorhies & Co. $4.50.  In- 
cludes the law relating to 
transactions for customers on 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


Apriiep Bustness Corresrponp- 


ENcE. By Herbert Watson. 
A. W. Shaw $6. 


Tue Atiien Dents. A sympo- 


sium edited and distributed 
by the American Association 
for International Conciliation, 
407 West 117th street, New 
York. 


Tue New Tirer. By Bolton 


Hall. Huebsch $1.50. Practi- 
cal advice on vital everyday 
economics; how to make 
money and to keep it working 
really to produce. 


Tire Rurat Communiry. By 
Llewellyn MacGarr, Macmil- 
lan $1.80. 

Pustic Finance. By M. B 
Robinson. Harcourt Brace 
$1.25. One of a series of 
handbooks dealing with cur- 
rent economic problems. 

New York Cours’ Excuaner, 
Distributed gratis by the 
Bureau of Business Research 
of New York University. A 
symposium resulting from a 
questionnaire answered by 
208 members of the American 
Economic Association 

ADVERTISING YEAR [Took ror 
1921-1922. Edited by Noble 
Tl. Praigg. Contains a com- 
prehensive digest of the most 
important papers and ad- 
dresses presented before the 
seventeenth annual convention 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

GrapHic CHarts IN Business. 
By Allan C. Haskell and 
Joseph G. Breagnell. Codex 
Book Co. $4. 

Avupir Work1ne Parers. By J. 
Hugh Jackson. American 
Inst. of Accountants. Found 
35; lea. $7.50. 

I.anor AND Pontrics. By Mollie 
Ray Carroll. Houghton Mif- 
flin $2. Discusses the attitude 
of the American Federation 
of Labor toward legislation 
and _ politics. 

Ser1aL Bonp Maturities. by 
Arthur Shepard Little. (Au- 
thor) St. Louis, Mo. $10. Con- 
tains a table of key numbers 
for obtaining with readiness 
and ease level-tax maturities 
for serial bonds, at various 
usual coupon rates to be re 
tired in any number of in- 
stallments from five to fort) 
years. 

Income Tax Procevvre. By 
Robert Hiester Montgomery 
Ronald $10. Includes Federal 
capital stock tax, Federal 
estate tax and supplement to 
excess profits tax procedure, 
1921. 

Orrice Pracrice AND BvstNEss 

Precepure. By Florence E 

McGill. Gregg Pub. Co. $1.20 
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The March Bankers Magazine contains 


“THE LABOR BANK MOVEMENT” 


By Leroy Peterson 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


cents $5 a year 


20 


N January last, organized labor acquired a substantial block of stock 

in the strong and long established Empire Trust Company of New 
York, with representation on the bank’s directorate. Now comes the 
word that labor will open its first bank in New York City with a 
‘apital of $200,000. LEROY PETERSON, who has just resigned from 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York to become the cashier of 
this new labor bank, contributes a timely and interesting article, THE 
LABOR BANK MOVEMENT, to the March issue. Labor banks are 
now established and in successful operation in a dozen cities of the 
‘ountry, with plans under way for the opening of several others 
in the near future. 


66 ET the bank examiner do it; that is his business,” might be taken 

to be the attitude of some country bankers concerning the audit- 
ing of the bookkeeping operations of their banks. At least from what 
he has been told by several bank examiners, R. L. WOODWORTH, 
issistant cashier of the Peoples National Bank of Barre, Vermont, feels 
that many country banks could apply to advantage the system described 
in his articlee AUDITING A COUNTRY BANK. This system as out- 
lined by Mr. Woodworth was approved by a bank examiner as desirable 
in every country bank and has proved very helpful in actual use. 


HERE is an amazingly large number of people who either do not 

know how to make out a check properly, or who through careless- 
ness or thoughtlessness fail to take even elementary precautions in 
making out their checks. CARL HH. GETZ points out in his article, 
TEACHING DEPOSITORS CARE IN THE WRITING OF 
CHECKS, why forgery and check raising are so common, and suggests 
some practical steps in educational work through which the bankers 
can help remedy this situation. 


RE high surtaxes a productive factor in the Government income 

tax? An examination of statistics for recent years shows that 
there has been a remarkable decline in the Jarger taxable incomes at the 
very time when the aggregate net incomes reported have been increased. 
MORRIS F. FREY, assistant treasurer of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, and an authority on income tax procedure, believes 
that the present income tax law is both defective in conception and 
unjust in application. In his article, CLOSING THE GAPS IN THE 
INCOME TAX, he points out very clearly and specifically the reasons 
for his beliefs. 
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Please send me a copy of the March issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE and 
me down for a year’s subscription, billing me $5. If I like the March number 
ich is sent to me without obligation on my part, I will pay the bill—if not I will 
tify you to cancel the subscription. 
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\ ITH a very small investment it is pos- 

sible for any bank or banker to ac- 
cumulate a useful and practical library of 
books pertaining to the immediate problems 
of bank administration. 

For the individual banker such a library 
means the increased efficiency which comes 
from keeping well informed. For the bank 
as an institution the maintenance of such a 
library means giving to members of the 
staff the means of increasing their useful- 
ness through increased knowledge. Every 
bank, no matter how small, should have a 
library of banking books. 

It is not necessary to purchase a complete 
library at one time. Books can be accumu- 
lated gradually, a few each month. In a 
surprisingly short time a_ well-rounded 
library can be built up. 

The books described in these pages were 
all written to be of practical value to the 
banker in the solution of his every-day prob- 
lems. They contain no theory or guess work 
but the tried-out conclusion of writers who 


have learned from actual experience. 


How to Build a Banking Library 


Realizing that it is difficult to decide on 
the suitability of a banking book without 
an actual examination of the book itself, the 
Bankers Publishing Company has adopted 
an approval system which enables any bank 
or banker to send for any of its publications 
on five days’ examination, at the expiration 
of which time the books may be returned or 


a remittance sent if they are satisfactory. 


These terms apply only on orders from 
points within the United States. Orders 
from outside the United States must be ac- 
companied by cash (New York Exchange). 
A refund will be made on all foreign orders 
if books are not satisfactory, provided they 
are returned to us within five days of re- 
ceipt. 


The approval privilege is extended only 
to banks or to bankers who should state 
their banking connections when ordering. 
Orders from customers who are not bankers 
should be accompanied by cash, which will 
be refunded if the books are not satisfac- 
tory and are returned within five days. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY —71 Murray Street, New York 


You may send me on approval the books checked below. 


At the end of five days I 


will pay you the amount indicated or return to you. 


| | Bank Credit Investigator ......... $1.50 
| Bank Credit Methods and Practice ..... $2.50 
| | Bank Agricultural Department ......... $1.25 
| } Bank Deposit Building ................. $4.00 
| Date DMS. oc iccsitcrcsscecscs ae 
| Bank Window Advertising ........... $3.00 
[ Book of Bank Advertising ............ . $5.00 


N ime 


{ Commercial Paper and Analysis of 

t Credit Statements......... leas iits $2.50 
| | Elements of Foreign Exchange.......... $1.60 
| | New Business Department............ . $1.25 
[ | Practical Work of a Bank....... waite $5.00 
| | Paying Teller’s Department....... ead, Se 
| | Romance and Tragedy of Banking...... $5.00 
| ] re O( 


Please print 


Bank 


1) 
Address 


N.B. 


Vaisapproval privilege is restricted to banks cnd bankers, 


State your banking connection. 
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BOK ‘THLEKS 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 


APRIL 1923 


The Credit Man and the Law 


Knowledge of Employers’ Legal Rights and Remedies 
Necessary to Credit Men 


Asvecrs oF CREDIT. 
Stanley F. Brewster. 
York: ‘The Ronald 


Company. $5.00. 


By 
New 
Press 


LEGAl 


['uis 1s a very valuable work 
for the credit man, a careful 
study of which will enable him 
to deal properly with problems 
of a legal nature constantly 
out of extension of 
credit. It will give him the in- 
formation necessary for the 
most effective protection of his 
employer’s interests at all 
stages of credit transactions. 

In a simple and direct way 
the book discusses the distinc- 
tion between sales and sales 
contracts, the passing of title to 
conditional sales, and 
It sets forth the 
methods of securing accounts by 
guaranty, suretyship, and chat- 
and the legal 
process of enforcing settlement. 

The credit man needs to know 
what constitutes a binding con- 
tract of sale, what obligations 
and rights result therefrom, and 
what steps are necessary to its 
legal performance. The author 
explains the application of some 
of the most important legal 
principles that have been estab- 
lished in this connection. 

In the chapter on “Legal 
Process” the author quotes a 
well-known writer on the sub- 
ject of the credit man and the 
lawyer, in defense of his belief 
that certain knowledge of the 
law will aid in a better under- 
standing between the two who 
should work together for the 
upholding of the rights of the 
credit man’s firm. 

The gri 


arising 


goods, 
warranties. 


tel mortgage, 


nee of the credit man 


against the lawyer is that he won't 
work for nothing, and the griev- 
ance of the lawyer against the 
credit man is that he expects 
something which may save him 
thousands, and which is some- 
thing of the lawyer’s stock in 
trade, for nothing. The credit 
man usually knows little about 
law, and the lawyer little’ or 
nothing about business, and when 
oil and water mix, we may ex- 
pect a satisfactory result from 
two such forces. 


Every step of the legal pro- 
cess of enforcing settlement is 
explained very simply and 
clearly, and should do away 
with the “mystery” which the 
credit man believes pervades 
the law. Of this the author 
says: 

There seems to be a more or 
less common impression among 
credit men that something mys- 
terious takes place after an ac- 
count is turned over to an at- 
torney, which is beyond the com- 
prehension of anyone but an at- 
torney, and the lack of knowledge 
on the part of many credit men as 
to what does transpire in the sub- 
sequent proceedings is not only 
surprising but a great mistake on 
their part, because there is ab- 
solutely no reason why anyone of 
sufficient intelligence to handle 
collections should not be just as 
familiar with the process of forc- 
ing a settlement as an attorney. 
The usual procedure to be com- 
plied with involves very little law, 
and practically no legal reasoning, 
and for the most part constitutes 
a mere matter of formal proce- 
dure. 


As supplementing its main 
purpose, the book also aims to 
give a simple but fairly thor- 
ough exposition of the funda- 
mental principles involved in 
credit-granting. ‘The chapters 
on the preparation and analysis 
of financial statements are very 
complete and weil illustrated, as 
are those on the sources of 
credit information, etc. 

The negotiable instruments 


law, the carrier's liability for 
goods in transit, and the special 
legal remedies afforded cred- 
itors, such as_ attachments, 
garnishment and replevin, are 
explained in a manner readily 
understood by the layman. The 
book closes with a similar 
treatment of insolvency pro- 
ceedings, including assignment, 
receivership, bankruptcy, and 
the liquidation of insolvent 
estates. 

The author has the advantage 
of being a practising attorney 
with considerable credit experi- 
ence, and is, therefore, excep- 
tionally well qualified to present 
the legal aspects of credit work 
from a standpoint calculated to 
serve the credit man to the 
greatest advantage. 

The table of contents is given 
here in part: 

Part I. takes up Types of Busi- 
ness Organizations and Their 
Legal Liability. The types ex- 
plained are: The Sole Proprietor- 
ship Partnerships and the Unin- 
corporated Association; The Cor- 
poration. 

Part II.—The Legal Nature of 
Sales. Sales and Sales Contracts; 
The Passing of Title; Warranties; 
Laws Governing the Validity of 
Sales Contracts. 

Part III.—Safeguarding Pay- 
ment in the Sale of Goods. Analy- 
sis of Mercantile Credit; Sources 
of Credit Information; Prepara- 
tion and Analysis of Financial 
Statements; Description and Val- 
uation of Assets and Liabilities; 
Analysis of Corporate Financial 
Statements; Income or Profit and 
Loss Statement; Laws on Publica- 
tion of Financial Statements; Com- 


parative Statement Analysis; Sig- 
nificance of Working Capital. 
Part IV.—Incidental Factors Af- 
fecting a Concern’s Credit Stand- 
ing. Manner of Payment; Se- 
curing of Accounts, Chattel Mort- 
gages; Credit Insurance; Granting 
of Extensions; Trade Abuses. 
Part V.—Legal Rights and Rem- 


edies of Mercantile Creditors. Ef- 
fecting the Collection; Legal 
Processes; General Rights and 


Remedies; Provisional Remedy of 
Attachment; of Garnishment; of 
Replevin; Bulk Sales Law; Com- 
mercial Fraud Carriers; Liability 
for Goods in Transit. 
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Shop Talk 


THE death of 
Thomas P. Kane, author of 
“The Romance and Tragedy 


SUDDEN 


of Banking” occurred on 
March 2. Mr. Kane had de- 
voted much thought and time 
during the last years of his 
life to the preparation of his 
book and it seems a fortu- 
nate dispensation of provi- 
dence that he was permitted 
to see its publication and 
suecess before his death. 
Shortly before his death 
Mr. Kane received a letter 
from a banker who had re- 
cently finished his book stat- 
ing that had 
searched diligently to find 


while he 


the “romance”—all he could 
find was “tragedy”. ‘To this 
Mr. Kane replied: 

You ask me why I used the 
word “romance” as part of the 
title. I though first of using 
the word “comedy” in place of 
“romance” but found nothing in 
the narrative which would make 
that word appropriate. There 
are some incidents showing im- 
becility of bank management 
and of Government supervision 
but not of the comedy nature. 
I, therefore, abandoned the 
word and substituted the word 
“romance”, not in the restricted 
sense of its application to fic- 
tion, but in the broader defini- 
tion of the word given to it by 


the lexicographer—“an act of 
experience or a series of inter- 
esting acts or happenings; a 
wonderful tale interest 
lies not so much in depiction or 


whose 


analysis of real life and char- 
acter as in adventure, surpris- 
ing incidents or the like’—such 
for instance as the Cassie A. 
Chadwick story and some of the 
celebrated and sensational bank 
robberies. 
oF 


Tue payineG teller’s job is 
no bed of roses is the read- 
er’s conclusion after finishing 
Glenn G. Munn’s interesting 
book “The Paying Teller’s 
Department”. No one can 
read this book 


quiring a 


without ac- 
greater respect 
for the qualities demanded 
of a good teller. Of the lat- 
ter’s importance Mr. Munn 


writes: 


Perhaps no teller is in a posi- 
tion to advertise the bank’s 
service qualities as well as the 
paying teller. He probably 
meets more of the bank’s cus- 
tomers than any other person, 
and for this reason he occupies 
a strategic position. He should 
have a memory for faces, be 
able to call the bank’s cus- 
tomers by name, and maintain 
a friendly and courteous atti- 
tude even though he may be 
working under pressure or 
other trying circumstances. The 
nature of his work is such, 
moreover, that he must combine 
the contradictory attributes of 
accuracy and speed. 


& 


Tuomas J. KaAVANAUGH, au- 


thor of ‘Bank = Credit 
Methods”, thinks that the 
bank’s credit officer also 


should have qualities of a 


high order. He writes in his 


hook: 


It is highly important that the 
credit man be a man of faith. 
ful application to his duties 
That he be in his habits 
and systematic in his methods 
He should not be a_ elock- 
watcher, for in the _ intensity 


exact 


with which he applics himself 
to his duties and faithfully per- 
forms them lies his chief valu 
to the bank and his future sue- 
cess. 

If there is one position in the 
bank in which tact is necessary, 
And the reason is 
simple. Credit is the most deli- 
cate subject in the field of 
human psychology. 


it is his. 


It embraces 
character, morality, wealth, pov- 
erty, ability and all the dis- 
abilities about a humar 
If you tell 
a man his credit is not good, 
you may be striking at any of 


which 
being is sensitive. 


the qualities he values most 
highly—his purity, his veracity, 
his worldly possessions, his an- 
tecedents—about which he may 
be most sensitive. Place your- 
self in the other man’s shoes 
and suppose you had _ spent 
years endeavoring to build up 
your credit standing, and then 
have it cast aside with one fell 
swoop by the unthinking credit 
man—how would you feel? 


2) 


In tue April issue of Tu 


Bankers MaGazine_ begins 


the series of articles on “A 
Reading Bank 


i ; 
Course in 


ing’, which will be a reguiar 
monthly feature of _ the 
Magazine. It is being cor 


ducted by Glenn G. Munn. 
instructor in banking of the 
New York Hudson 
County (New Jersey) Chap 
ter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. Order 4 


copy of the April issue and 


and 


look this article over. 
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Modern credit department methods 





The simple theory and principles of credit are combined with a description of modern credit 
department methods a spracticed by leading banks and trust companies ip this book. 


The credit department of a bank is the most important consideration before the banker, 
because it regulates the interchange between the bank and its customers. 


Bank Credit Methods 
and Practice 


By THOMAS J. KAVANAUGH 


Vice-president Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis; lecturer on credits, 
St. Louis University 





240 pages, 514 x 8, $2.50 postpaid 





This book should be of practical value not only to the credit department of the average 
bank, but also to the student of finance, whether in the college or the home. It will 
enlighten the commercial man as to the viewpoint of the banker in the making of loans, 
thus bringing him closer to his bank in mutual understanding. 


Credit department methods are given careful attention, such as the actual keeping o 
the necessary records with many illustrations showing the forms in use in the up-to-date 
banks. Statement analysis is given very thorough attention, and is well illustrated. 


One of the interesting features of the book is a study of the ideal personnel of th 
bank credit department, in which the author presents his idea of the successful bank credit 
man. ‘The personal element, tact, politeness, individual attention and other desired feat- 
ures of service are emphasized. 


12 chapters that cover 

the subject thoroughly 
I. The Theory of Credit. II. The Essentials of a Credit Risk. II]. Analyzing a Financial State- 
ment. IV. Foreign Credits. V. Bankers’ Acceptances. V1. Commercial Lines of Credit ; Recipro- 
cal Relations. VII, Theory of Statement Analysis. VIII. The Federal Reserve System. 1X. Com- 


mercial Paper and Trade Acceptances. X. Investigation and Compiling Information. XI. Credit 
Department Methods and Organization. XII. Importance of Statement Analysis. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


71 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK 
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Book Reviews 


Financinea Exports anp ImM- 
ports. By Allan B. Cook. 
New York: The Ronald Press 
Company. $2.50. 


“Financinc Exports and Im- 
ports” analyzes and illustrates 
with an abundance of practical 
detail the various methods of 
foreign trade financing, and 
describes the relative safety of 
It offers valuable hints 
concerning the adjustments 
which merchants engaged in 
foreign trade must often make 
with their bankers in the pres- 
ent unstable conditions of in- 
ternational trade and exchange. 
It gives a particularly useful 
discussion of the elimination of 
the exchange risk by the pur- 
chase or sale of future ex- 
change. 

This book, coming from one 
with banking and mercantile ex- 
perience, will be found of great 
practical service to the banker 
as well as the merchant. It is 
most important for the mer- 
chant to understand the merit 
of any request he makes and 
to be able to marshal his facts 
in a manner most likely to win 
the banker’s consent. This he 
cannot do unless he knows how 
and why the banker makes his 
decisions. 

There are on the other hand, 
certain sales and financial prob- 


each. 


lems confronting international 
traders with which the banker 
must be thoroughly conversant 
if he is to render these cus- 
tomers his best service. 

Bankers and merchants often 
fail to consider the wide, yet 
natural difference in their re- 
spective viewpoints, with result- 
ing misunderstanding on both 
There are sound reasons 
for the banker’s insistence that 
technical requirements 
be met by his customers, and 
on the other hand, there are 
equally good reasons why the 
merchant should be given the 
benefit of elasticity of 


sides. 


certain 


such 





terms as may safely be granted 
him. In the best interests of 
both one should understand the 
problem of the other. 

Certain broader topics, of 
great practical interest to im- 
porters and exporters in the 
prevailing international situa- 
tion are also treated, including 
the various channels by which 
the Government assists in for- 
eign trade, the Edge Law 
banks, and trade combinations 
in the export field. 

The author is assistant secre- 
tary of the Asia Banking Cor- 
poration and was formerly as- 
sistant treasurer of the Willys 
Overland Company and John 
N. Willys Export Corporation. 
He is a lecturer in foreign ex- 
change at New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance. 

The chapters cover: Technical 
Terms Explained; The Sources 
of Exchange Supply; The De- 
mand for Exchange; The Rise 
and Fall of Exchange Rates; 
The London and New York 
Discount Markets; The Four 
Currency Systems in Use; The 
Bank as a Dealer in Credit; 
How Payment is Made for Im- 
ports; The Import Letter of 
Credit; How the Exporter Ob- 
tains His Money; Export Let- 
ters of Credit; The Acceptance 
Credit; Dollar and _ Sterling 
Credits Compared; Eliminating 
Exchange Risks; Government 
Influence in Foreign Trade; 
The Branch Bank as a Trade 
Outpost; Trade Combinations 
in the Export Field, ete. 


© 


‘Tue STABILIZATION oF BusINnEss. 
Edited by Lionel D. Edie. 
New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 


THE prosteM of business pol- 
icies as they relate to business 
cycles is here analyzed by a 
group of special writers of 
established reputation. 


The 





dominating theme is the degree 
to which it is possible and de- 
sirable to control the business 
cycle, and the business policies 
which are sound and practical 
toward that end. 
The writers 
Andrews, 


John B 
secretary of the 
American Association for 
Labor Legislation; John R. 
Commons, Professor of Political 
Economy, University of Wis- 
consin; Henry S._ Dennison, 
president Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company; Frank Haigh 
Dixon, Professor of Economics, 
Princeton University; Irving G. 
Fisher, Department of Econom- 
ics, Yale University; Wesley C. 
Mitchell, New School for Social 
Research; E. R. A. Seligman, 
Professor of Political Economy, 
Columbia University; Walter 
Dill Scott, President of North- 
western University. The book 
has been edited by Lionel D. 
Edie of the Department of 
Politics, Colgate University. 


are: 


chapters are de- 
-auses of busi- 


Separate 
voted to basic 
ness cycles, to the steadying of 
price levels and of the purchas- 
ing power of money, to the in- 
ternational, financial and com- 
mercial factors in __ business 
stability, to the railroad prob- 
lem and the use of public 
works as an agency of control, 
to the codrdination of produc- 
tion and marketing policies in 
a business organization, to the 
prevention and control of un- 
employment, to the psycholog- 
ical problem of human engineer- 
ing in relations to cycles, to the 
banking and credit system as 
influences in stabilizing busi- 
ness. 

A balance is maintained be- 
tween the viewpoint of practical 
business policy and the view- 
point of sound economic prin- 
ciple. The book is deeply sug- 
gestive of the far-reaching ad- 
vantages attainable by a com 
structive attitude toward many 
fundamental economic policies 
of the nation. 
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The Romance and Tragedy of Banking 


By Tuomas P. Kane, Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 
Over 600 pages. $5.00 
‘The author of this book has been connected 
with the Comptroller’s office for thirty-six 
years, has known personally most of the 
Comptrollers of the Currency, and is inti- 
mately acquainted with the many incidents, 
both romantic and tragic, that have taken 
place in the banking world during his term 
ot office. In this volume he tells the inside 
story of hundreds of interesting incidents. 
A chapter is devoted to the administration 
of each Comptroller. 


Bank Credit Methods and Practice 


By Tuomas J. KavanauGu, vice- 
president Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis and lecturer on 
credits at St. Louis University. 
Second edition. 241 pages. II- 
lustrated with forms. $2.50 
An accurate description of the operation of 
a credit department in a modern bank, show- 
ing how credits are passed upon by the bank 
executive and how essential information is 
kept on file. It is useful not only to the 
banker but also to the business executive 
who is interested in learning the banker’s 
attitude on credit risks. 


Bank Agricultural Department 


By R. A. Warp, general manager Pa- 

cific Codéperative Woolgrowers; form- 

erly vice-president First National 

Bank of Bend, Ore. $1.25 
This book shows the bank serving an agricul- 
tural district how to organize a special de- 
partment to serve the farming interests of 
the community. It tells why a service of this 
kind is profitable for the bank and how it 
can be of help to the bank’s customers. 


Bank Credit Investigator 


By Russert F. Pruppen 

200 pages. $1.50 
Exact, definite and practical information in 
as concise a manner as possible as to what 
problems the young man may expect to meet 
in a bank credit department. In the chap- 
ters will be found information and advice 
as to the steps to be taken in a credit in- 
vestigation and analyzation of a credit risk. 


Some Books for Bankers 









































































Paying Teller’s Department 


By Gienn G. Munn, lecturer, New 
York Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking. 
144 pages. $1.25 
Presents in a practical manner the functions 
of the paying teller and related departments 
in every phase—whether they occur in a 
city or country bank, or in the East or West. 
It is intended as a reference book to which 
the officers, paying tellers and other clerks 
may turn for guidance in answering ques- 
tions which constantly arise with regard to 
cashing checks, certifications, reserve re- 
quirements, supply and disposition of money, 
tests for counterfeit money and raised bills, 
shipping currency, etc. 


Bank Directors 

By O. W. Bircxueap, former national 

bank examiner. 

75 pages. $1.25 

Written to explain in simple outline just how 
directors should proceed with an examina- 
tion of their bank. This book tells how to 
appraise the assets; verify the cash; verify 
exchanges for the clearing-house; check up 
loans and discounts; examine items such as 
bonds and securities, bank building, furni- 
ture and fixtures, real estate, etc. 


MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising 
By T. D. MacGrecor, vice-president I’. 
Bird Wilson, Inc. 

400 pages. $5.00 

A complete treatise on bank advertising 
from every angle. The most exhaustive book 
on the subject yet published, it is really a 
cyclopedia of bank and trust company ad- 
vertising. It contains thousands of para- 
graphs which can be used as actual material 
for building banking, trust, investment and 
safe deposit advertising. 


Practical Work of a Bank 


By Wituam H. Knirrin, Jr. 

600 pages. Fully illustrated and 

indexed, $5.00 
There isn’t a single practical banking prob- 
lem or detail of modern bank administration 
that this book doesn’t take up carefully and 
describe in detail. Tells how to increase 
the efficiency of a bank—how to make the 
work run more smoothly—how to get the 
most out of equipment. 


See last page 
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The Question Box 


On this page every month questions relating to bank- 
ing and financial books will be answered. 
with a star will be sent on approval to any bank or 
Books not starred will be sent on receipt of 
Make checks payable to The 
Bankers Publishing Company, 71 Murray Street, New 


Books marked 

















QUESTION: I am inter- 
ested in making a study of 
What 
would you recommend ?—R. 


Ps De. 


ANSWER: Practically all of 
the books on finance devote at 
least a chapter to acceptances, 
but a great deal of information 
about acceptance credits has 
been put in pamphlet form and 
published by many of the 
banks, and particularly by the 
American Acceptance Council 
from whom any amount of lit- 
erature on the subject can be 
obtained. 


acceptance credits. 


One book on the subject is 
Acceptances, Trade and Bank- 
ers, by Park Mathewson 
($3.50), and there is also Com- 
mercial Paper, Acceptances and 
Analysis of Credit Statements 
by Kniffin $2.50). Most all of 
the books on finance or bank- 
ing devote chapters to the sub- 
ject. 

Articles that have appeared 
in THe Bankers MaGazineE are 
Bank Commercial Acceptanc: 
Credits Useful in Export 
Financing, December, 1922; 
Criticism of the Use of Bank 
Acceptances (editorial) August 
1922; Bankers’ 
January 1922; Some Principles 


Acceptances, 


Relating to Acceptances, July 
1919; Developing the Accepl- 
ance Market Through the Sav- 
ings Banks, April 1919; Trade 
Acceptances—How They Ben- 
efit the Banker, May 1918; Lon- 
Their 


Caution 


don 
Creators, 


Acceptances and 
May 1916; 


About the Acceptance Business 
(editorial) April 1916; Redis- 
count and Acceptance System, 
April and May 1915; Bank Ae- 
ceptances and Rediscounts, 
August 1914. 


QUESTION: I am a 
small 
would 


vice-president of a 
bank 
like to develop a department 
that will bring the banker 


country and 


and the farmer closer to- 


gether. Has any book been 
published which would give 
me some idea as what other 
country banks might have 
been doing in this line ?- 
Woo 

ANSWER: We _ know of 
only one book that might help 
you, The Agricultural Depart- 
ment* ($1.25). Pamphlets on 
the results of boys’ and girls’ 
agricultural club work can be 
obtained for ten cents from the 
United States Superintendent 
of Documents. 

The banking magazines often 
publish articles which would 
give you ideas on how some 
country banks are helping the 
farmer. For instance in THE 
Bankers Macazine have ap- 
peared the following articles on 
the subject: Banking Service in 
the Rural Community, Novem- 
ber 1921; Country Banker as a 
Counselor Friend, April 
1922; Country Bank's Agricul- 
tural Problem, April 1921; 
Country Banks Promoting Club 
Work, July 1922; A Day in the 


and 


Agricultural Department of a 
Country Bank, November 1920: 
Does the Agricultural Depart- 
ment Pay?, September 1922; 
Successful Use of the Property 


Statement, February 1923; What 


One Bank Has Done to Help 
the Farmer, July 1917; What 
the Bank Farm Agent Can Do; 
July 1921. 


& 
New Books 


TRAINING FOR THE BUSINESS oF 
ApbvertisinG. By Charles Wil- 
son Hoyt. Woolson & Co. 
$1.50. Explains the various 
kinds of work that make up 


advertising and the duties 
connected with each. Con- 
tains the names and addresses 
of the leading advertising 
agencies. 

THE INTERNATIONAL ‘TRADE 


BALANCES IN ‘THEORY AND 
Practice. By Theodore H. 
Boggs. Macmillan $2. Sets 
forth the principles underly- 
ing the theory of the balance 
of trade and their practical 
application as revealed in the 
trade balances of various 
countries for the years 1911 
to 1913, together with the 
question of foreign exchange. 


Poverty; A Srupy or Town 


lure. By B. Seebohm Rown- 
tree. Longmans, Green $1.75. 
Cosr AccountTiInG PROCEDURE. 


By William Burtis Castenholz 
Ia Salle Extension Univ. 
$3.50. 

Marsu att Friern anp Company. 
By S. H. Ditchett. Dry 
Goods Economist $3. A stery 
of the principles and policies 
on which one of the world’s 
greatest business enterprises 
was built. 

Tre Creation oF ACCEPTANCE 
Crepits. By Wilbert Ward 
American Acceptance Coun- 
cil. pap. $.25. 

Some Lecat Puases or Cor- 
PORATE FINANCING, REORGAN- 
IZATION AND Reautation. By 

Lynd _ Stetson and 

Macmillan $3. 


Francis 
others. 
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The April Bankers Magazine contains 


“A READING COURSE IN BANKING” 


By Glenn G. Munn 


HIS is the first instalment of a series of articles which will run in 

Tur Bankers MaGazine, one every month, until completion. The 
series constitutes A READING COURSE IN BANKING that will be 
both thorough and complete, the articles being designed particularly to 
assist the enterprising banker to become better acquainted with the 
broader but practical phases of his business. The author, GLENN G. 
MUNN, is well equipped, both through his practical banking experience 
and his experience as an author and instructor of, and a lecturer on, 
banking subjects, to present this authoritative and practical series of 
articles on the broader aspects of present day banking. 


RANCH banking is without question the most vital problem before 

the bankers of the country today. In its ultimate satisfactory 
solution every banker is interested. Soundness of economic reasoning, 
and the thoroughness with which it deals with fundamental factors, 
mark the SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF BRANCH BANKING by 
HOWARD WHIPPLE, president of the First National Bank of Tur- 
lock, California, as one of the best and most illuminating articles on 
this subject yet written. This article bears evidence of the time and 
careful study that Mr. Whipple has devoted to the subject of branch 
banking. 


; Chinese Bankers are now strongly organized. ‘They have been 
developing a number of modern banking companies during the last 
few years, and are amalgamating in a Chinese Bankers Association. 
JULEAN ARNOLD, American Commercial Attaché Peking, points 
out, in his article AMERICAN BANKERS OF THE NEW CHINA, 
why American banking and financial interests will find in China a very 
field for the developmert of our foreign trade. 


HE future trend of prices is a matter of consequence to the banker 

as well as to the business man. So long as the manufacturer must 
carry inventories of raw materials, and the merchant stocks of finished 
goods at the risk of price changes, speculation must be an inherent 
accompaniment of business. Success or failure, therefore, depends in no 
small degree upon the ability of management to predetermine price 
trends. In his articlee THE OUTLOOK FOR COMMUNITY PRICES, 
careful studies of the nature and causes of the business cycle and its 
attendant price movements have been made by the author, GLENN G. 
MUNN. 
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Please send me a copy of the April issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE and put 
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How to Build a Banking Library 


ITH a very small investment it is pos- 

sible for any bank or banker to ac- 
cumulate a useful and practical library of 
books pertaining to the immediate problems 
of bank administration. 

For the individual banker such a library 
means the increased efficiency which comes 
from keeping well informed. For the bank 
as an institution the maintenance of such a 
library means giving to members of the 
staff the means of increasing their useful- 
ness through increased knowledge. Every 
bank, no matter how small, should have a 
library of banking books. 

It is not necessary to purchase a complete 
library at one time. Books can be accumu- 
lated gradually, a few each month. In a 
surprisingly short time a_ well-rounded 
library can be built up. 

The books described in these pages were 
all written to be of practical value to the 
banker in the solution of his every-day prob- 
lems. They contain no theory or guess work 
but the tried-out conclusion of writers who 
have learned from actual experience. 


Realizing that it is difficult to decide on 
the suitability of a banking book without 
an actual examination of the book itself, the 
Bankers Publishing Company has adopted 
an approval system which enables any bank 
or banker to send for any of its publications 
on five days’ examination, at the expiration 
of which time the books may be returned or 
a remittance sent if they are satisfactory. 


These terms apply only on orders from 
points within the United States. Orders 
from outside the United States must be ac- 
companied by cash (New York Exchange). 
A refund will be made on all foreign orders 
if books are not satisfactory, provided they 
are returned to us within five days of re- 
ceipt. 


The approval privilege is extended only 
to banks or to bankers who should state 
their banking connections when ordering. 
Orders from customers who are not bankers 
should be accompanied by cash, which will 
be refunded if the books are not satisfac- 
tory and are returned within five days. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY—71 Murray Street, New York 
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\ Hand Book for Bank Directors 


National Bank Examiner Tells How Directors Should 
Examine Their Bank 


Bank Directors: THEIR Duties 
ann Lianinities. By O. W. 
Bireckhead. New York: The 
Bankers Publishing Company. 


Price $1.25. 


One oF THE requirements of the 
Comptroller of the Currency 
calls for regular examinations 
of the bank by a committee 
of the board of directors. 
This same requirement is also 


made by most of the state 
banking departments. Owing to 


the lack of familiarity with the 
details of bank accounting this 
task is often a difficult one for 
directors adequately to perform. 

Mr. Birckhead, who has had 
many years’ experience as a na- 
tional bank examiner, wrote 
this book to help bank directors 
to perform their duties and to 
show them just how an exam- 
ination should be made. It is 
the most helpful book that has 
ever been written for bank di- 
rectors and should be read by 
everyone who holds this impor- 
tant office 


In introducing his subject, 
the author says: 

“There are two important 
parts of an examination which 


should he emphasized at the 
outset: First, the appraisal or 
valuing of the assets; and, 
second, proof of the actual 
existenve and legal custody by 
the bank of all assets called 
for by the general books. An 
examination is made to deter- 
mine whether the bank has 
actual legal title to and pos- 
session of all assets called for 
by the books; whether such 
assets are worth book value, if 
not, what depreciation has oc- 


curred; and whether all liabili- 
ties of the bank are shown on 
the books. 

“The appraisal of the assets 
is the most important. Most 
bankers and bank employees are 
honest, and not many banks, 
comparatively speaking, are em- 
barrassed by dishonest em- 
ployees. Nearly all serve their 
employers, the stockholders, and 
the depositors faithfully and 
honestly. But there must al- 
ways be placed about the bank’s 
funds all possible protection to 
guard against dishonest acts, 
which though infrequent may 
occur in any bank and result 
in serious loss.” 

There is no detail of the work 
that Mr. Birckhead has over- 
looked. He carefully tells how 
to go about all of the duties in 
connection with the examination. 

The index at the end of the 
book will help the reader to 
find quickly anything that he is 
in doubt about. 

The book is made additionally 
valuable by the extracts which 
it gives from the law defining 
the duties and liabilities of bank 
directors and the penalties pre- 
scribed for the neglect of such 
duties. 

These extracts cover such 
points as the appointment and 
powers of directors, qualifica- 
tions, falsely certifying check, 
making false entries in books, 
penalty for receiving fee or 
commission for making loans— 
and many others—including the 
liability of directors for mis- 
management and the degree of 
care required of directors. The 
last named is of particular in- 
terest as this book has been 


Magazine 


written in order to prevent di- 
rectors from unwittingly being 
careless in their examination 
through ignorance of the bank- 
ing business, as their business 


activities are often in other 
lines. 

The Suprenk Court of the 
United States has held (Briggs v. 
Spaulding, 141 U. S., 132) that 
directors of a national bank must 
exercise ordinary care and pru- 


dence in the administration of the 
affairs of a bank, and this includes 
something more than officiating as 
figureheads. They are entitled 
under the law to commit the bank- 
ing business, as defined, to their 
duly authorized officers but this 
does not absolve them from the 
duty of reasonable supervision nor 
ought they to be permitted to be 
shielded from liability because of 
want of knowledge of wrongdoing, 
if that ignorance is the result of 
gross inattention. 

It was further held in the same 
ease that the degree of care re- 
quired of directors of corporations 
depends upon the subject to which 
it is to be applied, and each case is 
to be determined in view of all 
the circumstances; that the direc- 
tors of a corporation are not in- 
surers of the fidelity of the agents 
whom they appoint and they can- 
not be held responsible for losses 
resulting from the wrongful acts 
or omissions of other directors or 
agents unless the loss is a con- 
sequence of their own neglect of 
duty. 

The United States Supreme 
Court in a decision rendered June 
9, 1919, in the case of Bowerman 
v. Hamner, held that a director 
who had never attended a meeting 
during five years’ connection with 
the bank, and who lived 200 miles 
from the place where the bank 
was located, was liable for mis- 
management because he did not 
exercise the diligence which a pru- 
dent man would usually exercise in 
ascertaining the condition of the 
business of the bank or a reason- 
able control and supervision over 
its affairs, and that he could not 
be shielded from liability because 
of want of knowledge of wrong- 
doing on his part, since that ig- 
norance was the result of gross 
inattention in the discharge of his 
voluntarily assumed and sworn 
duty. 


A special form is given at the 
end which is recommended for 
use in reporting the results of 
the examination to the board of 
directors. 
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Shop Talk 


edition of 


The 
Tragedy of 


‘THe NEW 


Romance and 
Banking by the late Deputy 
Cur- 


now 


Comptroller of — the 
rency, T. P. Kane, is 
ready. Judging from the 


way orders are pouring in 
from all parts of the coun- 
try, it will be necessary to 
print several more editions 
before the demand for this 
hook falls off. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Kane’s book is likely to re- 
main standard for many 
years to come on account of 
the wealth of historical ma 
that it 


ing on the banking: history 


terial contains bear- 


of the past half century. 
cS 


Hardt, 
Philadelphia 


Witiiam M. 


iner for the 


exam 
Clearing-house Association, 
who served as a bank exam- 
different 
comptrollers, recently wrote 
of Mr. Kane: “I could fur 


nish to a competent author 


iner under — six 


material for a book on the 
history of the Comptroller’s 
office that would show that 
the most important factor in 
the success of all administra- 
tions was the ability, fidelity 
and industry of Thomas P. 
Kane, always the valuable 


advisor and assistant who 
ably performed every duty 
assigned to him, was just to 
friend and foe and always 


true to his friends.” 


Tue Bank AGRIcuLTURAL 
DevartMENt is being well 
received, not only by bank- 
ers but by that portion of 
the publie that is interested 
in agricultural problems. 
That the banker and farmer 
should have a better appre- 
ciation of each other’s prob- 
lems has long been admitted. 
This book outlines a practi- 
cal plan of coéperation that 
is profitable to the banker 
and helpful to the farmer. 


& 


“COMMERCE AND FINANCE” 
says of The Bank Agricul- 
“er 


tural Department, 
this interesting booklet will 


Though 
be particularly useful to 
bankers who deal directly 
with agricultural depositors, 
the facts it outlines are im- 
portant enough to make its 
reading worth while for 
anyone interested in agricul- 


This 


hook sets out to prove by 


tural development. 
citing actual instances that 
a bank department devoted 
to agricultural improvement 
can become one of the most 
lucrative branches of a coun- 
try bank’s business.” 


& 


READING 
Banking” that began in the 
April issue of Tur Bankers 
Macazine gives to the young 


“THE Course in 


banker an opportunity to put 


method into his reading 


habits. By devoting a reg- 
ular amount of time each day 
to reading the assigned pas- 
sages in various books the 
student can systematically 
acquire a broad knowledge 
of the subjects with which 
a banker should be acquaint- 
ed. Complete information 
about this course will be sent 
Book 


to any reader of 


'TALKs on request. 


& 


WeE LEARN from thie editors 
of THe BANKING MaGazine 
that a series of articles of 
interest to country banks is 
now being 


planned. A 
definite announcement will 


be made shortly. 


& 


We wi t be glad to send to 
anyone interested a sample 
copy of The Banking Law 
Journal, a monthly publica- 
tion devoted exclusively to 
the legal aspects of banking. 


& 


Wer Book ‘Tarks to 
reach every banker who is 
interested in the literature of 
We would appre- 


ciate it if our readers wouid 


want 


banking. 


send us the names and ad- 
dresses of their friends and 
associates to be added to our 
list. 

& 


A Great MANY banks have 
ordered copies of “The Bank 
Credit Investigator” for 
each man in the bank credit 
department. 
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CONTENTS 


Development of Bank Credit Work 
Growth of Credit Departments. Ser 
vices rendered. Importance of Credit 
Training. Qualifications of an Inves 
tigator. 

Organization of the Credit Depart- 
ment 
Control of Bank Credits. Divisional 
Responsibility. Duties of Credit Man 
ager. Handling the Daily Mail. 

Credit Department Filing Systems 
Necessity of Systematic Filing. De 
scriptions of Filing Systems. Make up 
ot the Credit Folder. Loan and Dis 
count Information Card. 
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General and Special Reports. Record 
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tion Obtainable. « 

Elements of Accounting 
Importance of a knowledge of Account 
ing. Partnership Accounting. Theory 
of Double Entry. Journal and Ledger 
Entries. Closing the Books. Inventory 
faking. Preparation of Profitand Loss 
Statement and Balance Sheet. Advan 
tages of Corporate form of Organiza- 
tion. Corporation Accounting. Stocks 
and Bonds. Dividend Payments. Value 
of Audited Statements. 

Statement Analysis 
Bank Statement Analysis Forms. Cur- 
rent Ratio Explained. Internal and 
Type Analysis. Some Practical Prob 
lems. Analyzation of Assets. Analyz- 
ation of Liabilities. Significance of a 
Large Surplus. Value of Endorse 


ments. Contingent Liabilities. 
Interviewing Commercial Paper 
Brokers 


Development of Note Brokerage. Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of Using 
Open Market. Commercial Paper as a 
Bank Investment. Selection of Good 
Names. How to Question the Broker. 

Interviewing the Banker 
Purposes and Desirability of Bank In 
terviews. Important points to be Cov 
ered inan Interview. Bank Lines and 
Commensurate Balances. Foreign De 
partment Facilities. 

Interviewing Trade Houses 
Various Methods of Making Trade In 
vestigations. General Trade Condi 
tions. Listof Trade Terms. Suggested 
Questions. Use of Trade Acceptances. 
How to Take Notes and Value of Sten 
ography. 

Summarizing the Investigation 
Value ofa Summary. Suggest Forms. 
Auswer Credit Inquiries by Letter. 
Credit Department Ethics. Need of 
Constructive Criticism, Sound Judg 
ment and Courtesy. 







HIS book can well be used as a text 

book for the beginner—the young man 
who is just starting in at bank credit inves- 
tigation work. It is designed to give him 
an understanding of the importance of this 
branch of bank work, an appreciation of the 
necessity for tact and diplomacy and by con- 
crete examples to explain the various steps 
in the scientific investigation and analysis of 
a credit risk. 


The Bank Credit 


Investigator 
By RUSSELL F. PRUDDEN 


192 pages Price $1.50 postpaid 

It is not only for the beginner, as_ it 
contains much valuable information for the 
bank officer in credit work, especially execu- 
tives in smaller banks that have not yet had 
the opportunity to establish up-to-date credit 
departments. The book should also be valu- 
able to financial and credit men in mercantile 
and manufacturing houses. 

Credit managers will find it of the greatest 
usefulness in training the members of their 
staff and in helping them to avoid the errors 
that come from inexperience. Young bankers 
who expect to get into credit work should read 
this book in order to grasp the fundamentals 
of the work. It should be in every bank 
library. 

Read the Table of Contents 

An analysis of the contents of this valuable 
book is given here. Note particularly the 
chapters on statement analysis and those on 
interviewing commercial paper brokers, bank- 
ers and trade houses. 

You Can Decide for Yourself 


We will send this book on five days approval 
to any bank or banker and let you decide for 
yourself whether it is worth the slight cost. 
After five days you can either return the book 
to us or mail us your check. Check this book 
and fill out and mail the convenient coupon 
on the last page of “* Book Talks’*’ now. 
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Book Reviews 


ConTROLLING THE FINANCES OF 
A Business. By James O. 
McKinsey, A.M., LL.B., and 
Stuart P. Meech, Ph.B. New 
York: The Ronald Press 
Company. $5.00. 


A COMPREHENSIVE and detailed 
treatment of the problems with 
which the financial executive 
of a business must deal is given 
in this book. Emphasis is made 
upon those of an internal na- 
ture, but those arising from the 
external relations of business 
are also considered. 

The problems discussed are 
grouped as having to do with: 
(1) Determining the amount of 
capital required; (2) Securing 
it as cheaply as possible; (3) 
Controlling properly its invest- 
ment and use; (4) Controlling 
properly the use of resulting 
profits. Certain special prob 
lems of organization, promotion, 
consolidation, and eorganiza- 
tion are also taken up. 

Particular attention is given 
to the determination of capital 
requirements, and in this con- 
nection, to the business cycle, 
and its effect on financial plans, 
and to the control of disburse- 
ments, as secured by means of 
budgetary control and adequate 
supervision of credit extension. 


© 


CANADIAN BANKING Pracricr. 
By F. Wilson Smith. Pub- 
lished under the Auspices of 
the Canadian Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Fourth edition 


THE rourtHu edition of Cana- 
dian Banking Practice, now on 
sale, contains nearly fifty pages 
more than the previous edition 
The work has been revised to 
date by Albert Swindlehurst, of 
the Quebec Bar. In the revision 
of questions presenting legal 
problems, the answers were su- 
pervised by John D. Falcon- 
bridge, of the Ontario Bar, the 


well-known author of “Banking 
and Bills of Exchange”, whose 
services were specially engaged 
by the Canadian Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

The numerous and important 
changes in legislation within re- 
cent years have called for the 
present revised edition of Cana- 
dian Banking Practice. In the 
fourth edition over 200 new 
questions and answers appear, 
and the old answers have been 
thoroughly revised to conform 
with the numerous and import- 
ant changes in legislation. Ques- 
tions no longer of general in- 
terest have been omitted. Owing 
to changes caused by the Bank 
Act of 1918, and its amend- 
ments, and by decisions of 
courts on debatable — points, 
some of the answers in the pre- 
vious edition of 1912 had be 
come obsolete or misleading. 

In order to make the work 
more complete, notes have been 
added in all cases, where the 
law of Quebec differs from that 
of other provinces, and the ap- 
pendix has been greatly en- 
larged, by including the By- 
Laws of the Canadian Bankers 
Association, ‘The Finance Act 








How to Order 


We 

Orders for books men- 
tioned in Book Talks 
will be promptly filled 
on receipt of the price 
indicated. 

Books listed on the last 
page of Book Talks will 
be sent on five days 
approval to any bank 
or banker. 


Book Department 
Bankers Publishing Co. 
71 Murray St., New York 




















of 1914, the Dominion Notes 
Act, The Currency Act, the 
Amendments to the Bank Act 
of 1913, and sections relating 
to banks and banking in the 
War Finance Act, the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, and the Companies’ 
Act. 
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Capaciry, ‘Twin 9 Sisrer  ‘w 
CHARACTER IN THE Four Bu 
C’s. Part Ill. By William 
Post. Philadelphia: Central 
National Bank. 


Tue rourrny installment of the 
revision of “The Four Big 
”s”, which was written by 
William Post, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Cen 
tral National Bank of Philadel! 
phia has been issued by the 
bank in paper. ‘This installment 
is Part IIIf of “Capacity, Twin 
Sister to Character”. 

The chapters that the author 
has already revised are Char- 
acter; Capacity, Part I, I, Il. 
‘There remain chapters on Capi- 
tal and Collateral and all to- 
gether will constitute a volume 
of text close on to 400 pages. 

In relation to his title of 
“The Four Big C’s”, the author 
says that for the banker there 
will always be the four big C's 
—Collateral being the fourth, 
but not the least of the group, 
although it has been urged in 
credit journals and from credit 
platforms that there are but 
three C’s in credits. He says, 
“The trade men may have their 
Three C’s—Character-Capacity 
Capital—the banker to these 
will add the fourth—Collateral 

This volume which covers 
Part III of Capacity explains 
very thoroughly the statement 
and its analysis, giving very 
specific illustrations of every 
point brought out. 

Mr. Post has been actively 
associated with the Central Na- 
tional Bank for more than fifty 
years, and writes from experi- 
ence. 
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The May Bankers Magazine contains 


European Politics and the Economic Situation 
By Elmer H. Youngman 


RE Europe’s troubles more political than economic in their under- 
lying nature? ELMER H. YOUNGMAN, Editor of Tue 
Bankers Macazine who has been in Europe for the last ten months 
believes they are. He bases his beliefs on an intensive study made 
during his stay abroad of the economic and financial situation of the 
leading countries. In his article KUROPEAN POLITICS AND THE 
ECONOMIC SITUATION, Mr. Youngman says that an understanding 
uf political conditions is essential to an intelligent solution of the grave 
economic problems with which Europe is confronted. 
By you?:—Give four comprehensive definitions of credit; name six 
distinct kinds of credit; explain what is meant by “the manufacture 
of bank credit”; tell in what two ways a bank may lend its credit 
without having an equivalent amount of cash; explain how a bank could 
manage to pay all its depositors in actual cash if called for? ‘These are 
a few points touched upon in the FUNDAMENTALS OF CREDIT, 
the second of a series of articles in “A Reading Course in Banking”, by 
GLENN G. MUNN. 
BD gett gee anny the distinction between an examination and 
an audit is seldom recognized in the criticisms of bank examiners 
when banks suffer losses through dishonesty or other causes which have 
remained concealed for some time. ‘THOMAS P. KANE, late Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency, shows in his articles BANK EXAMINING 
AND BANK AUDITING, why every bank should be required by law 
to have an annual audit made of its affairs by a competent accountant, 
in addition to the examination made by the national bank examiner. 
A a banker you would not think of trusting all the funds of your 
depositors to one security. Applying the same principle to bank 
advertising, G. PRATHER KNAPP suggests in his article DIVER- 
SIFIED INVESTMENTS IN PUBLICITY, that simply because one 
form of bank advertising has been used by a bank with more success 
than others is no reason why the bank in question should discard all 
other forms in favor of this one alone. 


MALL banks in villages, state banks, national banks and trust com- 

panies of various sizes in towns and cities both large and small have 
established investment departments with success. Within a compara- 
lively short radius of Chicago are some seventy banks, all with well 
established investment departments that are helping to pay dividends. 
M. k. CHASE tells in his articles ESTABLISHING 'THE BANK’S 
INVESTMEN'T DEPARTMENT, how these banks are making their 
investment departments pay. 
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The Question Box 


On this page every month questions relating to bank- 
ing and financial books will be answered. 
with a star will be sent on approval to any bank or 
Books not starred will be sent on receipt of 
Make checks payable to The 
Bankers Publishing Company, 71 Murray Street, New 
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QUESTION: We are 
considering having an em- 
ployees’ contest for gaining 
new accounts for our bank, 
and are naturally very anx- 
ious to know the results of 
such contests in other banks. 
Do you know of anything 
in that line that would help 
us? 

ANSWER: In Bank Deposit 
Building* by W. R. Morehouse 
($4.00) a chapter is devoted to 
employees’ contests in which 
suggestions are given for start- 
ing one. In MacGregor’s Book 
of Bank Advertising* ($5.00) 
some pages are given to the 
subject. 1 might add that in 
the latter book there are sug- 
gestions for other contests such 
as Pig Clubs that are often be- 
banks, and 


gun by country 


theme contests among school 
children, ete. In his book Mr. 


MacGregor says of such con- 
tests, “A popular contest creates 
a great deal of discussion and 
such interest 
that the bank gets a lot of val- 
uable free publicity”. 


arouses general 


But if you are chiefly in- 
terested in the employees’ con 
sotne 


test for new accounts, 


definite information on how 
banks that have held such con 
tests have succeeded can also he 
found in some articles that have 
uppeared in ‘The BANKERS 
Magazine. Among them are: 
Getting 6500 New Accounts in 
Six Months, April 1923; 4A Suc- 
cessful September 
1922; Dangers in Some Short- 


Contest, 


cut Methods of Bank Publicity, 
January 1923; (In this last 
named article the author writes 
against contests); Mmployees’ 
Contests for Securing New De- 
positors, July 1913; How to 
Conduct an Employees’ Contest, 
November 1921. 


Le 
QUESTION: We would 


like to know how other 


banks handle their mail. We 
believe that something ap- 
BANKERS 


peared in THE 


MAGAZINE on this subject re- 





These Four 


Books for $12.00 


Paine’s National Bank- 
7th edition 
Paine’s New York 
Banking Laws, 7th 
edition, and Supple- 


ing Laws. 


ment 
Failed 
Savings Banks. 2nd 


Summary of 


edition 
Paine’s Analysis of the 
Federal Reserve Act 


lf ordered together the 
price is $12.00 


Address Book Department 


The Bankers Publishing Co 
71 Murray St., New York 




















cently, but are not able to 
recall what issue. 
ANSWER: In the S« ptember 
1922 issue of THe Bankers 
MaGaziIneE was published the re- 
sult of a questionnaire which 
was entitled How Banks Handle 
Their Mail. For new sugges- 
tions for efficiency in the mail- 
ing department there are chap- 
ters on the subject in Koniffin’s 
Practical Work of a Bank* 
($5.00), Langston’s Practical 
Bank Operation, Vol. 2; and 
Westerfield’s 


ciples and Practice, Vol. 3. 


Banking — Prin- 


© 
QUESTION: We would 


like to improve the corres- 
pondence that goes out from 
our bank. How can we get 
some new ideas without hir- 
ing an expensive corre spond 
ent? 

ANSWER: Bank  Letters* 
by Morehouse ($10.00) consists 
of 100 letters written by an ex- 
pert. A chapter in MacGregor's 
Book of Bank Advertising* 
($5.00) is devoted to bank let- 
ters and here also good exam- 
ples are given. Under the chap- 
ter “Direct Advertising” in 
Morehouse’s Bank 
Building*® ($4.00) are valuable 
hints on circularizing and sam- 


De posit 


ple letters are given for trying 
to get new accounts and to re- 
new inactive ones. 

In ‘Tuer BANKERS MAGAZINE 
there have been these articles 
on the subject: Some Thoughis 
Letters, July 1921; 
Efficiency in 
Bank Correspondence, January 
1916; Bank Letters That Pull 
and Hold February 
LOL. 

Books on general letter writ- 


ing may “also be of interest to 


on Bank 
Heonomy and 


Busine NS 


you. ‘I'wo recent ones are 
Modern Business Writing by 
Charles H. Raymond, and Ap- 
plied Business Correspondence 


hy Herbert Watson, ($6.00). 
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The Romance and Tragedy of Banking 
By Tuomas P. Kane, late Deputy 
Comptrolle r of the Currency. 

Over 600 pages. $5.00 
fhe author of this book was connected 
with the Comptroller’s office for thirty-six 
years, had known personally most of the 
Comptrollers of the Currency, and was inti- 
mately acquainted with the many incidents, 
both romantic and tragic, that have taken 
place in the banking world during his term 
of office. In this volume he tells the inside 
story of hundreds of interesting incidents. 
A chapter is devoted to the administration 
of each Comptroller. 


Bank Credit Methods and Practice 
By Tuomas J. Kavanavucn,  vice- 
president Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis and lecturer on 
credits at St. Louis University. 
Second edition. 241 pages. II- 
lustrated with forms. $2.50 
An accurate description of the operation of 
a credit department in a modern bank, show- 
ing how credits are passed upon by the bank 
executive and how essential information is 
kept on file. It is useful not only to the 
banker but also to the business executive 
who is interested in learning the banker’s 
attitude on credit risks. 


Bank Agricultural Department 


By R. A. Warp, general manager Pa- 

cific Coéperative Woolgrowers; form- 

erly vice-president First National 

Bank of Bend, Ore. $1.25 
This book shows the bank serving an agricul- 
tural district how to organize a special de- 
partment to serve the farming interests of 
the community. It tells why a service of this 
kind is profitable for the bank and how it 
can be of help to the bank’s customers. 


Bank Credit Investigator 


By Russert F. Pruppen 

200 pages. $1.50 
Exact, definite and practical information in 
as concise a manner as possible as to what 
problems the young man may expect to meet 
in a bank credit department. In the chap- 
ters will be found information and advice 
as to the steps to be taken in a credit in- 
vestigation and analyzation of a credit risk. 


Some Books for Bankers 





Paying Teller’s Department 


By Gienn G. Munn, lecturer, New 
York Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking. 
144 pages. $1.25 
Presents in a practical manner the functions 
of the paying teller and related departments 
in every phase—whether they occur in a 
city or country bank, or in the East or West. 
It is intended as a reference book to which 
the officers, paying tellers and other clerks 
may turn for guidance in answering ques- 
tions which constantly arise with regard to 
cashing checks, certifications, reserve re- 
quirements, supply and disposition of money, 
tests for counterfeit money and raised bills, 
shipping currency, ete. 


Bank Directors 

By O. W. Bircxuean, former national 

bank examiner. 

75 pages. $1.25 

Written to explain in simple outline just how 
directors should proceed with an examina- 
tion of their bank. This book tells how to 
appraise the assets; verify the cash; verify 
exchanges for the clearing-house; check up 
loans and discounts; examine items such as 
bonds and securities, bank building, furni- 
ture and fixtures, real estate, etc. 


MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising 
By T. D. MacGrecor, vice-president FE. 
Bird Wilson, Inc. 

400 pages. $5.00 

A complete treatise on bank advertising 
from every angle. The most exhaustive book 
on the subject yet published, it is really a 
cyclopedia of bank and trust company ad- 
vertising. It contains thousands of para- 
graphs which can be used as actual material 
for building banking, trust, investment and 
safe deposit advertising. 


Practical Work of a Bank 


By Wituam H. Kyirrin, Jr. 

600 pages. Fully illustrated and 

indexed. $5.00 
There isn’t a single practical banking prob- 
lem or detail of modern bank administration 
that this book doesn’t take up carefully and 
describe in detail. Tells how to increase 
the efficiency of a bank—how to make the 
work run more smoothly—how to get the 
most out of equipment. 


See last page 


Bankers Publishing Company, 71 Murray Street, New York 
































How to Build a Banking Library 


wr a very small investment it is pos- 
sible for any bank or banker to ac- 
cumulate a useful and practical library of 
books pertaining to the immediate problems 
of bank administration. 

For the individual banker such a library 
means the increased efficiency which comes 
from keeping well informed. For the bank 
as an institution the maintenance of such a 
library means giving to members of the 
staff the means of increasing their useful- 
ness through increased knowledge. Every 
bank, no matter how small, should have a 
library of banking books. 

It is not necessary to purchase a complete 
library at one time. Books can be accumu- 
lated gradually, a few each month. In a 
surprisingly short time a_ well-rounded 
library can be built up. 

The books described in these pages were 
all written to be of practical value to the 
banker in the solution of his every-day prob- 
lems. They contain no theory or guess work 
but the tried-out conclusion of writers who 
have learned from actual experience. 


Realizing that it is difficult to decide on 
the suitability of a banking book without 
an actual examination of the book itself, the 
Bankers Publishing Company has adopted 
an approval system which enables any bank 
or banker to send for any of its publications 
on five days’ examination, at the expiration 
of which time the books may be returned or 
a remittance sent if they are satisfactory. 


These terms apply only on orders from 
points within the United States. Orders 
from outside the United States must be ac- 
companied by cash (New York Exchange). 
A refund will be made on all foreign orders 
if books are not satisfactory, provided they 
are returned to us within five days of re- 
ceipt. 


The approval privilege is extended only 
to banks or to bankers who should state 
their banking connections when ordering. 
Orders from customers who are not bankers 
should be accompanied by cash, which will 
be refunded if the books are not satisfac- 
tory and are returned within five days. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY—71 Murray Street, New York 


You may send me on approval the books checked below. 


At the end of five days I 


will pay you the amount indicated or return to you. 


[ | Bank Credit Investigator -..........+++. $1.50 
[ ] Bank Credit Methods and Practice ..... $2.50 
[ | Bank Agricultural Department ......... $1.25 
[ ] Bank Deposit Building ..............+++. $4.00 
[ ] EE NONE asnccesvnceissesedessecne $1.25 
[ ] Bank Window Advertising ..........- $3.00 
[ ] Book of Bank Advertising .............. $5.00 


Name 


[ Commercial Paper and Analysis of 
REE SED cs cccnscsescccess $2.50 
| | Elements of Foreign Exchange........ . $1.60 
| | New Business Department.............- $1.25 
[ ] Practical Work of a Bank....... $5.00 
| ] Paying Teller’s Department........... $1.25 
[ ] Romance and Tragedy of Banking.... $5.00 
| ] IN sss scsi scares onese cous $5.00 


{ Please print] 


——— 


Address 


N. B.—This approval privilege is restricted to banks and bankers. 


State your banking connection. 
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BOOK TALKS 


Special Section of The Bankers 


~ JUNE 1923 


Literary Holiday of a Comptroller of the 


Currency* 


Tur RoMANCE AND ‘TRAGEDY OF 


Bankinc. By Thomas  P. 


Kane. Illustrated. 549 pp. 
New York: The Bankers 
Publishing Company. $5.00. 


For thirty-six years Mr. ‘Thomas 
P. Kane, whose death occurred 
in March of this year had been 
in the service of the National 
Bureau of Currency, during the 
first thirteen years of that time 
as Secretary to the Comptroller, 
and since 1899 as Deputy Comp- 
troller. Since the Currency 
Bureau, generally known as the 
Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, has direct supervision 
over ali the national banks in 
the United States, it follows 
that, when Mr. Kane discusses 
the banking business, he speaks 
having authority. 
Through the reports of the 
hank examiners he was in con- 
stant touch with all of the na- 
tional banks throughout — the 
When one of them is 
in trouble, it is the business of 
the Comptroller’s office to find 
out what caused the trouble and 
how it can best be remedied. 

One of the most sensational 
bank failures of recent years 
was that of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Oberlin, Ohio, 
which was wrecked by Cassie 
Chadwick. This remarkable 
woman succeeded in borrowing 
from the bank $250,000, more 
than four times the entire 
amount of its capital stock. All 
this she horrowed on forged se- 
curities, among them a note for 
half a million, purporting to be 
signed by Andrew Carnegie. 
That securities were ac- 


as one 


country. 


such 


= *Exts iets from the NEW YORK, 
TIMES reyiew of January 21. 


cepted without investigation 


bears eloquent testimony to the 
imbecility of the management 
and to the persuasive powers of 
Mrs. Chadwick. The first loan 
was for $13,000, and even this 
was $7000 more than the bank 
was permitted by law to lend 
to any one person. The bank 
held no security for this loan. 

Commenting on this failure, 
Mr. Kane says: 


Ilow many bankers who have 
read the story of this failure and 
the causes which led to it will 
profit by the lesson it teaches? 
Every president, and every cashier 
who is a director of a national 
bank is required by law to take 
and subscribe to an oath that he 
will not knowingly violate or 
willingly permit to be violated any 
of the provisions of the national 
banking laws. The president of 
the Citizens National Bank of 
Oberlin subscribed to this oath, 
and his violation of it brought dis- 
aster upon his institution. 


Contrary to the general opin- 
ion, a favorable report by an 
examiner is not a guarantee of 
the solvency of the bank. It is 
not a very difficult matter for 
bank officials to falsify the ac- 
counts so as to make it appear 
that everything is as it should 
be. The bank examiner does not 
make a complete audit. To do 
so would necessitate calling in 
all the passbooks and compar- 
ing them with the bank’s books. 
This would require more time 
than the examiner has at his 
disposal. One Comptroller of 
the Currency did try the plan 
of having the examiners call in 
a certain number of passbooks, 
the names being taken at ran- 
dom from the bank’s ledgers, 
but this plan was soon aban- 
doned. It was found that those 
who received requests for their 
passbogks from the bank exam- 


iner immediately jumped to the 
conclusion that there was some- 
thing wrong with the bank. In 
some cases this was enough to 
start a run on the bank. Some 
depositors became indignant 
and told the examiner it was 
none of his business how much 
money they had in the bank. 

The Comptroller’s office has 
charge of national bank notes 
before they are sent to the 
banks to be put into circulation. 
It has happened several times 
that a number of these 
have been stolen by employees 
of the office. Mr. Kane tells 
an amusing incident that hap 
pened in the issue division when 
a package of such notes was 


notes 


missed at the close of a day’s 
work. 


The entire force of the division 
was detained as late as 10 o'clock 
at night while search was being 
made for the missing package. A 
young man, an employee of the 
division, had an important social 
engagement for that evening 
which he was prevented from 
keeping because of his detention 
at the office, and he naturally be- 
came considerably exasperated 
After the vault had been thor- 
oughly searched for the missing 
package, without results, this 
young man in temper gave one of 
the desk chairs which was in his 
way a kick, upsetting it, and the 
lost money package fell off the 
chair on to the floor. Upon in 
quiry as to how the package came 
there it was learned that an 
absent-minded money counter had 
used the package during the day 
as a cushion. 


Mr. Kane takes up the ad 
ministration of each Comptrol- 
ler in turn, tells what changes 
were made in the banking laws 
and in the policy of the bureau 
under each, lists the important 
new banks organized, the fail- 
ures and the instances in which 
banks have been saved from 
failure through the action of the 
Comptroller and his aids, and 
gives much other information 
which should be of great value 
to students of banking. 
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Shop Talk 
Tuose READERS of Book 
Tacks who are studying 
banking will be interested in 
the article on Bank Organ- 
ization and Functions in the 
June issue of THe BANKERS 
Magazine. This is the third 
of the series of A Reading 
Course in Banking which is 
appearing monthly in’ the 
Magazine. With each ar- 
ticle is given a list of books 
for supplementary reading 
besides the books in which 


are the reading assignments. 


& 


‘nose wHo have ordered or 
are interested in ordering 
copies of our books on credit 
The Bank Credit Investi- 
gator or Bank Credit Meth- 
ods and Practice—will want 
to follow the department 
called “Some Bank Credit 
Problems” which is a 
monthly feature of Tue 
BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


& 


“Tue University Journal 
of Business” of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago says of 
The Bank Credit Investiga- 
tor, “It is a pleasure to 
recommend this little book to 
everyone who is interested in 
the subject and who appre- 
ciates interesting material 
treated with brevity.” 


Bank Crepir Meruops anpD 
Practice is as intensively 
practical as the banker 
would have it, in addition to 
being cleae and convincing 
as the trained teacher would 
make it, in the opinion of 
C. T. Murchison, profes- 
sor of business economics at 
the University of North 
Carolina. Mr. Murchison re- 
viewed this book in the Feb- 
ruary issue of The Tarheel 
Banker, the official publica- 
tion of the North Carolina 
Bankers Association. His 
review, part of which is 
given below, is of great help 
to the student in selecting a 
book on bank credit: 

What impresses the reviewer 
as being another valuable char- 
acteristic of this book is the 
sensible way in which it regards 
the bank as a living, going con- 
cern always confronting a cer- 
tain amount of readjustment. 
This is in pleasing contrast to 
many books which are content 
to instruct the student in bank- 
ing by giving him a cross- 
section survey after the manner 
of one teaching the structure of 
a steam engine or a skeleton. If 
the literature of banking is go- 
ing to help produce bankers, it 
must lead the student through 
the daily problems of the bank 
that spring from the changing 
seasons, the appearance of new 
forms of business, the constant- 
ly changing personnel of a 
bank’s customers, the thou- 
sand and one other forces that 
operate to affect the liquidity 
and size of a bank’s portfolio. 


& 


THe tite of our new book, 
The Romance and Tragedy 
of Banking, by the late 
Deputy Comptroller of the 
Currency, Thomas P. Kane, 


through an error was pub- 
lished in a list of compara- 
tively old books that were 
being advertised for by a 
California bookshop. It isn’t 
necessary for you to adver- 
tise for a copy now, merely 
order it from the publisher, 
but don’t delay for you will 
want it to complete your 
banking library. (Use the 
convenient coupon on the 
last page of Book Taxks.) 
Every banker should have 
this book in his library. The 
second edition has been off 
the press only a short time 
and is fast diminishing filling 
the many orders on hand. 


& 


THe Bankers MaGazine is 
trying each month to give its 
readers the most helpful ar- 
ticles obtainable. If you 
can write on some phase of 
banking that you feel will 
help your fellow-bankers, do 
so, and send your article in 
to the editorial offices. If 
you have been able to over- 
come some problem in your 
department in the _ bank, 
write up what you have done 
and send it in. Or there 
may be some phase of bank- 
ing that you would like t» 
see covered more often by 
interesting articles—if 0. 
write to us about it. We 
receive many inquiries about 
books as can be seen by thos 
we print on page 6 of Book 
Tavxs every month. We will 
be just as glad to hear from 
you about the kind of ar 
ticles wanted in Tut 
Bankers MaGazine. 
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BANK ADVERTISERS, ATTENTION! 


Here is a book which includes within its covers anything that the banker 
needs to know to plan and conduct an advertising campaign for his 
institution intelligently and effectively. It covers the subject thor- 
oughly, and the reader can rest assured that every idea and suggestion 
therein has stood the test of actual use. It eliminates costly experi- 
mentation. Its conclusions are not merely the result of one man’s 
experience and observation. The author has also set down in this 
work the results of the experience of hundreds of others who have 
been successful in advertising banks and trust companies in the past 
ten years or more. 


MacGREGOR’S BOOK 
OF BANK ADVERTISING 


By T. D. MaecGREGOR, 
Vice-President Kdwin Bird Wilson, Ine. 


HIS 400-page book is really a cyclopedia of bank and trust com- 

pany advertising, although not arranged in that form. It is thor- 
oughly illustrated and is in part a revision and re-arrangement of 
material from several of the author's previous books, but also contains 
a wealth of new material, the result of Mr. MacGregor's ever-widening 
experience and observation in this field. It contains thousands of 
paragraphs which can be used as actual material for building banking, 
trust, investment and safe deposit advertising in the form of newspaper 
advertisements, street car cards, lobby postérs, moving picture slides, 
booklets, circulars, form letters, outdoor displays, electric signs, etc. 


HE author is vice-president of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York, 

an advertising agency which specializes in bank advertising. 
Through this and previous agency connections, Mr. MacGregor has 
written advertising copy for hundreds of banks and trust companies in 
all parts of the country. In the past ten years or more, probably no 
man has written so much or more acceptably on the subject of bank 
and trust company advertising in all its various phases as Mr. 
MasGregor. 


HE chapter titles of “MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising” 

are: Copy and Typography; Advertising Mediums; Advertising 
Commercial Banking Services; Savings Account Advertising; Trust 
Advertising; Safe Deposit Advertising; Bank Emblems; Investment, 
Real Estate, and Insurance Advertising; Building Bank Business by 
Letters; Miscellaneous Bank Advertising Ideas. 


Check this book and fill out and mail the convenient 
$5.00 coupon on the last page of “‘Book Talks’’. $5.00 
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Scuoor Savings BANKING. ‘Text 
by Savings Bank Division, 
American Bankers Associa- 

New York: The Ronald 


$1.25. 


tion. 

Press Co. 
‘THis Book on school 
hanking has just been published 
for the American Bankers As- 
sociation by the Ronald Press 
ot New York. ‘The text was 
prepared by the Savings Bank 
Division of the Association un- 
der the direction of a special 
school savings 
In addition 


savings 


committee on 
banking methods. 


to general discussions of the 
educational aspects of thrift 
and savings, it presents the 


standard method for conduct- 


ing school savings banking sys- 
lems approved by the Associa- 
tion. ‘The committee says in the 
preface of the book: 


The conviction is growing among 
our people that if thrift is to 
become general, we must begin to 
train the child while he is in 

The thought is that by 
organization of school sav- 
ings banking as an educational 
project the habit of thrift may be 


school 
Wise 


ineuleated, even before the pupil 
is old enough to grasp its full 
significance By periodical repe- 
tition of the act of saving ac- 
cording to ability, the pupil can 
thus be led to develop a desire to 
ive, an intention to have some- 


und a determination 
expenditures 


things to Save, 
thriftless 
general 


to avold 
and waste in 

Reports from both 
ind unsuccessful projects seem to 

three requisites for any 
savings plan. First, every 
should be a regular partici- 
school banking sys- 
tem, just as everyone participates 
in the reading We can 
presume that there is no child ia 
who cannot earn and de- 

least one cent per week. 
effort to divert this 
from banking and into 
investments or sales schemes of 
uny kind should be tolerated; the 
child mind lacks the ability to 
judge of investments. Third, the 
success and value of each installa- 
tion can not be measured or de- 
termined without accurate records 
of results. 

The method adopted by the 
American Bankers Association 
provides for careful differentiation 
of responsibility between the 
teacher and the banker. The re- 
sponsibility of the banker is to 


successful 


Trehieate 
school 
pupil 
pant in the 


lesson. 


school 
posit at 
Second, no 


work away 


protect the child’s nickel as care- 
fully as the balance of the pros- 
perous adult The method here 


is so ordered that moral 
responsibilities are 
follows banking 
practice throughout. No deposit 
is too small or too large and is 
never in inconvenient form. Each 
penny is definitely and accurately 
accounted for as the property of 
the individual depositor. The 
teacher, meanwhile, is by this 
method freed from unaccustomed 
details of bookkeeping and en- 
abled to give her attention to 
correlating the bank work with 
the school work 


set forth 
and legal 
identical. It 


The scope of the book is in- 
dicated in the following topics 
treated in the various chapters: 
IK;conomic Reasons for the En- 
couragement of ‘Thrift; Educa- 
tional Value in School Savings 
Banking; ‘Teaching of ‘Thrift 

Banker-Citizen Viewpoint ; 
Teaching of ‘Thrift—Kducator’s 
Viewpoint; Statutory  Provi- 
General Movement— 
Statistics; American 
Association Method- 
Installation and Description; 
Pupil Organization; Serving 
School Depositors During Vaca- 
High School Credit for 
Savings Accounts; Bank <Ac- 
counting; Methods of Stimula- 
tion; Way to Wealth. 

The extent of the school sav- 
ings banking movement in the 
United States is indicated in a 
review of reported statistics of 
systems in actual operation, 
showing that they have been in- 
stalled in 5339 school buildings, 
that 1,543,406 pupils are par- 
ticipating as depositors, and 
that their bank balances amount 
to over $14,000,000. 


sions; 
With 
Bankers 


tion; 


© 


Vest Pocket Book KEEPER 
Suorreuts iN Ficures. 
New York: 
$1.00. 


Tue 
AND 
By F. M. Payne. 
T. J. Carey & Co. 


A simpLe and concise method of 
practical bookkeeping with 
complete instructions for the 
correct keeping of books of ac- 
counts, and numerous explana- 
tions and forms used in com- 
mercial business, showing an en- 
tire set of books based upon 


transactions. 


How to 
take off a trial balance sheet, 


actual 


and finally close and _ balance 
accounts. A working model of 
elementary bookkeeping and 


modern methods of accounts. 

This new popular work js 
considered by experts as the 
most thorough and perfect self 
teacher now published. The 
work covers the principles of 
bookkeeping in a form readily 
understood by both novice and 
business man. 160 pages, bound 
in leatherette. 
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Co-opERATIVE BANKING. By Roy 


IF. Bergengren. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 


Mr. BerGencren’s aim in this 
book is to explain 
phases of coéperative banking 
by. the credit 


certain 


as exemplified 


union, with some reference to 
other types of  codperative 
banks. 

Thrift promotion, the elim- 


ination of usury, the farmer's 
problem of short-term credits, 
legitimate investments for small 
savings—these are a few of the 
subjects of national concern in- 
the discussion. He 
some illuminating 


volved in 
also makes 
suggestions as to how the bank 
ing system might be supple 
mented by the extension of co- 
jperative banking, in order to 
bring banking service to the 
great masses of the people, and 
he sets forth the value of the 
credit union in a _ developing 


democracy. 


“Bankers of the World” 
The All-World Publishing Co., 
70 Fifth avenue, New York, is 
to bring out soon a volume to 
“Bankers of the 
short bi- 


be called 
World”, to contain 
ographies of bankers, stock ex- 
and investment house 
partners, etc., both domestic 
and foreign. R. G. Hopper is 
secretary of the company and 
will edit the publication. 
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The June Bankers Magazine contains 


Getting The Facts at a Glance 
By F. Ellis White 


RAPHIC charts are assuming ever increasing importance as a 

medium by means of which the bank executive or director can 
readily keep in close and comprehensive touch with all important devel- 
vpments in the bank from day to day. ‘The charts explained and 
illustrated in GETTING THE FACTS AT A GLANCE, by 
F. ELLIS WHITE, will enable directors to keep their fingers on all the 
important facts of the day: loans, deposits, new accounts, bills payable, 
in fact every item of importance within a bank. 


HE humorists who hold forth in the syndicated columns and comic 
"hae of the newspapers of the country seem to take a peculiar 
delight in harpooning the banker. If the professional humorist confined 
his activities as a rule to good-natured banter of the banker the aspect 
of things would change. But the columnist and the cartoonist are 
usually either caustic or ironic in their portrayal of anything related 
to banks and bankers. FRANK HILTON MADISON gives you in his 
article HE WHO GETS SLAPPED what he believes to be the under 
lying causes of this situation. 


poe days from the date the system was installed in thirty 
elementary schools of the district, over 5000 regular banking ac- 
counts with an average deposit of more than $3.00 were opened under 
the Los Angeles Plan now in operation in that city. Read the in- 
teresting story of THE LOS ANGELES SCHOOL SAVINGS PLAN 
as outlined and explained in detail by W. R. MOREHOUSE, vice- 
president Security ‘Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 


OU can probably answer the following questions. But how sure 

are you of the accuracy of your answers?—Name ten functions of 
a commercial bank? If you were to open a bank in your community, 
how would you determine what kind to establish? Can all banks make 
real estate loans, and if not which ones can? What kinds of banks 
other than savings banks are permitted to receive time deposits and to 
pay interest thereon? What is the primary purpose of building and 
loan associations? ‘These are only a few of the topics discussed in 
BANK ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS, the third of the series 
of articles of “A Reading Course in Banking”, by GLENN G. MUNN. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


50 cents $5 a year 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 
71 Murray St., New York 
Please send me a copy of the June issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE and put 
me down for a year’s subscription, billing me $5. If I like the June number which is 
sent to me without obligation on my part, I will pay the bill—if not I will notify you to 
cancel the subscription. 


Name ......... 


Address ... ‘ iaesaiie ’ : on ewes dsnmacusednensahiiinintie 
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banker. 
the amount indicated. 
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The Question Box 


On this page every month questions relating to bank- 
ing and financial books will be answered. Books marked 
with a star will be sent on approval to any bank or 
Books not starred will be sent on receipt of 
Make checks payable to ‘The 
Bankers Publishing Company, 71 Murray Street, New 














QUESTION: Can you 
refer us to books on the or- 
ganization of the Federal 


Reserve System and _ the 


Federal Budget Depart- 
mentr—X. Y. Z. 


ANSWER: The organization 
of the Federal Reserve System 
is explained in volume IL of 
Westerfield’s 
ciples and 


Banking — Prin- 
Practice; Willis’ 
Banking Under the Federal Re- 
serve System; chapter XII of 
Shugrue & Dewey's Banking 
and Credit; chapter XXII of 
White’s. Money and Banking. 
For information on the Federal 
Budget Department, write to 
the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at Washington. 

As supplementary to the 
hooks, you may be interested in 
these articles that appeared in 
Tur Bankers Macazine-How 
the Reserve Banks Clear by 
Wire, May 1922; 
Banks and the Federal Reserve 
System, October 1915. 

© 
QUESTION: Can you 


recommend any books to us 


National 


that will show whether it has 
been worth while for the 
banks to encourage school 
savings banking?—W. E. B. 

ANSWER: A_ very. timely 
answer to your request is given 
in School Banking 
which is just off the press. A 
review of the book is given on 
a previous page of Book Ta.ks. 
Examples of how the work has 
been organized in some schools 


Savings 





are also given in MacGregor’s 
Book of Bank Advertising* 
($5.00) page 135; Morehouse’s 
Bank Deposit Building* 
(34.00) chap. XI. A very 
comprehensive article by W. R. 
Morehouse on The Los Angeles 
School Savings Plan appears in 
the June issue of Tne BANkers 
MAGAZINE, 
© 

QUESTION: We would 
appreciate it if you could 
give us a plan of organiza- 
tion and operation of an em- 
plovees’ club for — social 
and educational purposes.- 


é. & BD. 


ANSWER: In Tue Bankers 
MaGazine there have appeared 
some articles on the above sub- 
ject, but they do not give a 
direct plan of organization. The 
first three articles mentioned 
can be obtained free as they 
have been reprinted from the 
issue in which they appeared. 
Nvery Bank Its Own Teacher 
(basis for training a_ bank's 
employees in its own methods) 
March 1921; Human Equation 
in Banking (how to cultivate a 
healthy esprit de corps among 
employees) December 1920; Re- 
lations Between a Bank and Its 
Lmployees, October 1921; Re- 
lations Between a Bank and tts 
Employees, November 1921; 
Country Homes for Bank Em- 
ployees, July 1922; Developing 
Future Bank Executives, Jan- 
uary 1923. 

Chapter XX VI of Langston’s 
Practical Bank Operation dis- 





BANKERS MAGAZINE-—-BOOK TALKS 


cusses bank personnel work and 
the employees’ club. 


& 
QUESTION: Kindly ad- 


vise me whether you have 
any books treating on the 
subject of bank examining, 
one that will tell how to con- 


duct an examination of a 


bank.—C. M. 


ANSWER: The subject of 
bank examining is thoroughl; 
covered in one of the chapters 
of The Practical Work of a 
Bank* ($5.00). Bank Directors* 
by Birckhead ($1.25) tells how 
directors should examine their 
bank in detail. A chapter in 
Langston’s Practical Bank Op- 
eration ($8.00) covers auditing 
and examining and also one in 
Westerfield’s Banking  Prin- 
ciples and Practice ($12.00). 

In the July 1921 issue of Tur 
Bankers MaGazine there ap- 
peared a very comprehensive 
article on Who Should Make the 
Bank Examination? 


& 
New Books 

Money Creprr anv ComMMERCE. 
By Alfred Marshall. Mac- 
millan $3. The third of a 
group the main purpose 0! 
which is to study the direc- 
tion of man’s efforts for the 
attainment of material ends 

ENeuisH MANvAL For Business. 
By R. Winternitz & P. T. 
Cherington. A. W. Shaw Co 
New York. $1.00. 

Maxine Lerrers Pay. By E. 
H. Schulze. A practical 
system for making business 
letters produce better results 
in less time, at lower cost. 
Appleton. $5.00. 

Cycies oF Prospertry AND De- 
PRESSION IN THE UNITED 
Srates, GreaT Britain AND 
Germany. By Alvin Harvey 
Hansen. Apply to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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By Tuomas P. Kane, late Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Over 600 pages. $5.00 
fhe author of this book was connected 
with the Comptroller’s office for thirty-six 
years, had known personally most of the 
Comptrollers of the Currency, and was inti- 
mately acquainted with the many incidents, 
both romantic and tragic, that have taken 
place in the banking world during his term 
of office. In this volume he tells the inside 
story of hundreds of interesting incidents. 
A chapter is devoted to the administration 
of each Comptroller. 


Bank Credit Methods and Practice 


By Tuomas J. Kavanavucn, vice- 
president Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis and lecturer on 
credits at St. Louis University. 
Second edition. 241 pages. Il 
lustrated with forms. $2.50 
An accurate description of the operation of 
a credit department in a modern bank, show- 
ing how credits are passed upon by the bank 
executive and how essential information is 
kept on file. It is useful not only to the 
banker but also to the business executive 
who is interested in learning the banker’s 
attitude on credit risks. 


Bank Agricultural Department 


By R. A. Warp, general manager Pa- 

cific Codperative Woolgrowers; form- 

erly vice-president First National 

Bank of Bend, Ore. $1.25 
This book shows the bank serving an agricul- 
tural district how to organize a special de- 
partment to serve the farming interests of 
the community. It tells why a service of this 
kind is profitable for the bank and how it 
can be of help to the bank’s customers. 


Bank Credit Investigator 


By Russert F. Pruppen 

200 pages. $1.50 
Exact, definite and practical information in 
as concise a manner as possible as to what 
problems the young man may expect to meet 
in a bank credit department. In the chap- 
ters will be found information and advice 
as to the steps to be taken in a credit in- 
vestigation and analyzation of a credit risk. 





Paying Teller’s Department 


By Gienn G. Munn, lecturer, New 
York Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking. 
144 pages. $1.25 
Presents in a practical manner the functions 
of the paying teller and related departments 
in every phase—whether they occur in a 
city or country bank, or in the East or West. 
It is intended as a reference book to which 
the officers, paying tellers and other clerks 
may turn for guidance in answering ques- 
tions which constantly arise with regard to 
cashing checks, certifications, reserve re- 
quirements, supply and disposition of money, 
tests for counterfeit money and raised bills, 
shipping currency, etc. 


Bank Directors 

By O. W. Birckxuean, former national 

bank examiner. 

75 pages. $1.25 

Written to explain in simple outline yust how 
directors should proceed with an examina- 
tion of their bank. This book tells how to 
appraise the assets; verify the cash; verify 
exchanges for the clearing-house; check up 
loans and discounts; examine items such as 
bonds and securities, bank building, furni- 
ture and fixtures, real estate, ete. 


MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising 

By T. D. MacGnecor, vice-president F. 

Bird Wilson, Inc. 

400 pages. $5.00 

A complete treatise on bank advertising 
from every angle. The most exhaustive book 
on the subject yet published, it is really a 
cyclopedia of bank and trust company ad- 
vertising. It contains thousands of para- 
graphs which can be used as actual material 
for building banking, trust, investment and 
safe deposit advertising. 


Practical Work of a Bank 


By Wiuu1am H. Kyirrin, Jr. 

600 pages. Fully illustrated and 

indexed. $5.00 
There isn’t a single practical banking prob- 
lem or detail of modern bank administration 
that this book doesn’t take up carefully and 
describe in detail. Tells how to increase 
the efficiency of a bank—how to make the 
work run more smoothly—how to get the 
most out of equipment. 


See last page 


Bankers Publishing Company, 71 Murray Street, New York 
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How to Build a Banking Library 


ITH a very small investment it is pos- 

sible for any bank or banker to ac- 
cumulate a useful and practical library of 
books pertaining to the immediate problems 
of bank administration. 

For the individual banker such a library 
means the increased efficiency which comes 
from keeping well informed. For the bank 
as an institution the maintenance of such a 
library means giving to members of the 
staff the means of increasing their useful- 
ness through increased knowledge. Every 
bank, no matter how small, should have a 
library of banking books. 

It is not necessary to purchase a complete 
library at one time. Books can be accumu- 
lated gradually, a few each month. In a 
surprisingly short time a_ well-rounded 
library can be built up. 

The books described in these pages were 
all written to be of practical value to the 
banker in the solution of his every-day prob- 
lems. They contain no theory or guess work 
but the tried-out conclusion of writers who 
have learned from actual experience. 


Realizing that it is difficult to decide on 
the suitability of a banking book without 
an actual examination of the book itself, the 
Bankers Publishing Company has adopted 
an approval system which enables any bank 
or banker to send for any of its publications 
on five days’ examination, at the expiration 
of which time the books may be returned or 
a remittance sent if they are satisfactory. 


These terms apply only on orders from 
points within the United States. Orders 
from outside the United States must be ac- 
companied by cash (New York Exchange). 
A refund will be made on all foreign orders 
if books are not satisfactory, provided they 
are returned to us within five days of re- 
ceipt. 


The approval privilege is extended only 
to banks or to bankers who should state 
their banking connections when ordering. 
Orders from customers who are not bankers 
should be accompanied by cash, which will 
be refunded if the books are not satisfac- 
tory and are returned within five days. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY—71 Murray Street, New York 


You may send me on approval the books checked below. 


At the end of five days I 


will pay you the amount indicated or return to you. 


Bank Credit Investigator” $1.50 


Bank Credit Methods and Practice $2.50 
Bank Agricultural Department ......... $1.25 
Bank Deposit Building $4.00 
$1.25 


Bank Window Advertising $3.00 


[ 
| 
| 
[ 
[ Bank Directors 
[ 
[ 


Book of Bank Advertising $5.00 


Name- 


| Commercial Paper and Analysis of 


Credit Statements 
] Elements of Foreign Exchange 


] New Business Department 


] Paying Teller’s Department 


[ 

| 

[ 

[ ] Practical Work of a Bank 
[ 

[ ] Romance and Tragedy of Banking 
[ 


] Trust Companies 


{ Please print) 


Address 


‘. B.—This approval privilege is restricted to banks and bankers. 


State your banking connection. 
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Laying the Foundation 


In 1849, Jacob C. Parsons, who 
had just become receiving teller 
of the Chemical Bank, looked 
with curiosity at the small room 
in the rear of the bank where the 
directors met. 








But shortly afterwards he wrote: 
“I had yet to learn that the men 
who gathered daily in that back 
room for consultation were build- 
ing on a public confidence, one 
of the greatest financial institu- 
tions of the country. 


A carefully managed bank then, 
A carefully managed bank today. 


Seeking New Business on Our Record 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
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cAn Ancient Check on “The Bank” 


T the new Uptown Branch of the Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany, at Madison Avenue and Sixty-third Street, is a relic of old New 
York worth dropping in to see. 


It is a check drawn by Aaron Burr in 1788 on the Bank established by his 
rival, Alexander Hamilton. It differs from the modern check in that the 
name of the bank does not appear. It is an order on “the Cashier of the 
Bank”; the name of the bank was not needed as The Bank of New York 
was the only bank in the city! 

There are many other banking institutions in the New York of today, but 
none is better equipped to give careful attention to financial business of 
all kinds than the Bank of New York and Trust Company, with one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine years’ experience as a Bank and ninety-three years’ 
experience as a Trust Company. 




















Bank of New York & Crust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over $15,000,000 
Banking Office Trust Office 
48 Wall Street 52 Wall Street 
Madison Avenue Office 
at 63rd Street 






































HARRIS, FORBES & CO 


Successors to N. W. HARRIS & CO. New York | 


Pine Street, Corner William 
NEW YORK 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Harris, Forbes & Company Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
incorporated Bond Department 
Boston Chicago 












































When Your 


Customers Travel 


you will be doing them a favor if you recommend 


ABA as Cheques 


-TRAVEL MONEY’ 


Wi hy? Because A: B-A Cheques are the offi- 
cial travel cheques of the American Bankers 
Association, enjoying international prestige. 


Both at home and abroad they are readily accepted 
at hotels, shops, banks and transportation lines. 
Safe, convenient and as handsome as bank-notes. 


Sold by more than 10,000 banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States and Canada in denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50 and $700. Enclosed in 
compact folders. 


Ask for A°B-A Cheques at your bank. 


For literature and information write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 














“NATIONALS 
|| BANK 


: 


Established 1851 
OFFICERS 


WILLIAM= WOODWARD 


at 
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E: HAYWARD FERRY 


VICE PRESIDENT 
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The “Hanover” is New York Correspondent of over 4000 Banks 
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Equipped 
to Serve Commerce 


at Home and Abroad 


THE 
NATIONAL PARK 
BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
214 Broadway 
Trust Department Safe Deposit Vaults 


Foreign Exchange Department 
Securities Department Credit Department 


Serving Financial Institutions 


Since 1856 























1864—SERVICE—1923 


ey ht years the First National 
Bank of J ersey City has striven con- 
tinuously for the attainment of the high- 
est ideals in banking SERVICE. 


Public preciation constantly in- 
creased the = mands made on this insti- 
tution until it became necessary to greatly 
increase facilities. 


This new building, the last word in bank 
construction, provides these additional 
facilities so that a still broader and more 
efficient banking service will be rendered. 


























The First National Bank of Jersey City 


Jersey City, N. J. 











EDWARD I. EDWARDS, President 


ROBERT E. JENNINGS - Vice-President JACOB R. WORTENDYKE . Asst. Cashier 
HENRY BROWN, JR. .... . Cashier CLIFFORD A. SPOERL . . Asst. Cashier 






CITY OF NEW YORK 
200 Million Dollars Resources 
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A BANK ONCE GAVE NAPOLEON 
AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE 


HEN Napoleon conquered Venice 

he expected to secure a large quan- 
tity of gold by looting its great bank. 
For the Bank of Venice had financed the 
city’s vast commerce for more than six 
centuries. 


But Napoleon reckoned without know- 
ing the facts about the bank—and had all 
his trouble for nothing. The vaults of the 
bank contained no specie, in fact, it never 
kept specie in its vaults. 


Other features are equally surprising; 
during its last 450 years it paid no interest 
on deposits; it did not pay specie on 
demand; it charged a premium for its 
bills of exchange, sometimes as high as 


30%. 


But it filled an urgent need—it provided 
a medium of exchange which everybody 
instantly accepted at face value, at a time 
when Venice was flooded by an endless 


diversity of coins, which caused endless 
disputes and wrangles. 
* * ” oF 

A strange bank, but it served Venice well. 
An historian of the period has said, “It 
has always been the genius of banking to 
followclose upon theneeds ofcommerce.” 
To which statement the Seaboard would 
like to subscribe—with a reservation. The 
world is setting too fast a pace for those 
who merely “follow.” In these days it will 
not do for a bank to “follow” the needs 
of commerce—it must anticipate! It must 
lead! 


The “old” Seaboard has built up a re- 
putation as a progressive bank. It has 
continually sought to co-operate with 
sound concerns which see opportunities 
for leadership through aggressive action. 
It has always been willing when properly 
safeguarded to step off the beaten path, to 
adopt new methods, to do new things. 


The Seaboard National Benk 


of the City of New York 


Main Office: Broad and Beaver Streets 
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Not Our Service— 
But Yours 


Although we providethe facilities for a rapid, 

efficient service in the New York wholesale 

districts by constantly dealing with mer- 

chants in those districts the service itself 

was organized and built for your use. 
We shall be glad to explain how you 


can use this service advantageously. 


THE BANK 
OF AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED 1612 





NEW YORK CITY 

















The 
COAL & IRON 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


PERSONAL SERVICE HEADQUARTERS 


Modern in every sense, yet always wisely con- 
servative, the Coal and Iron National Bank has 
long maintained an enviable standard of excellence 
in serving its hundreds of correspondent banks. 


Corner Liberty and West Sts., New York Cit) 
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1864 


Acts as 
Executor 
and 


59 Years 


Conservative Banking 


THE fundamental policy upon which 
this Institution was founded, Con- 
servative Banking, has enabled us to 
follow it successfully for over half a 
century. 


In strength of: resources, in volume 
of business, in widening of business 
friendships, our progress has been 
consistent and constant. 


While mindful of the best traditions 
of the past, our present management 
and Trustees are in complete accord 
with the needs of the present. 


We invite you, if you feel the need 
of an institution of this character, to 
use the complete facilities of our 
banking and trust service. 





| Acts as 





Adminis- 


trator 





Acts as Transfer Agent or Registrar 





1923 


Trustee 
Under 
Mortgages 








PLAZA OFFICE 
5th Ave. & 60th St. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 33 Million Dollars 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


80 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Member Frvrrat Reserve System 


42ND STREET OFFICE 
Madison Ave. & 42nd St. 
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The Broad Dimensions 
of a Great Bank 


we experience in terms of years and decades, Barclays 
Bank Limited lays more than two centuries on the scales of time. 
Surveying growth of facilities in banking units, this bank checks on the 
map of the British Isles over 1670 branches—with 161 affiliated bank 
offices in Scotland and many on the Continent. Measuring the sheer 
power of resources, Barclays recounts aggregate assets in excess of 
$1,618,000,000—forming one of the largest private reservoirs of credit 
in the world. 

Barctays’ services, tested by time, shaped for efficient use by thor- 
ough practice, and distributed throughout all the principal world mar- 
kets, are offered to American banks. The foreign business of American 
corporations and individuals is solicited only through co-operation with 
their own home banks. 


CorRESPONDENCE is cordially invited 


December 31, 1922 


Authorized Capital.......... $97,332,000 
Issued and Paid up Capital... 75,882,773 
Reserve Fund........................-. - 42,149,945 
Total Resources......................1,618,098,798 


(Sterling converted at Par) 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Frederick C. Goodenough, Esq., Chairman 
Sir Herbert Hambling, Deputy Chairman Edmund Henry Parker, Esq., Vice-Chairman 


Head Office: 54, Lomparp Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


Barcrays Banx (Overseas) Limireo: Offices in Paris, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Havre, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Rouen, Cannes, Mentone, Monte-Carlo, Nice and other Continental cities, 
also in Algiers. 

Tue Barrish Linen Bank: 161 offices in Scotland. 

Tue Union Bank or Mancuester: 148 offices in Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

Tue Ancto-Ecyetian Bank, Limitep: Branches in Egypt and Palestine; also at Gibraltar, 
Malta and Khartoum. 

Representative in America—H. Poe Alton 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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SERVICE 


The element of service in the ab- 
stract may be over emphasized in 
advertising for bank accounts: up 
to a certain point “‘service’’ 1s 
pretty generally standardized. 





Some of the distinctive service ad- 
vantages at the disposal of our cor- 
respondents are: 


A twenty-four-hour Transit 
Department. 


Private telephone wires to 
New York and to the local 
telegraph office. 


No charge for telegraphic 
transfers of funds. 


Direct collection service. 


All items, cash and collec- 
tion, wherever payable in the 
United States, received at par. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| Put Your Credit 


Problems Up to 
the Continental 








If we can be of service to you in the 

southwest, don’t hesitate to call upon 

us. Our credit facilities are at your 
disposal. 


Give letters of introduction to us whenever you have cus- 
tomers coming this way—route your collection and transit 
items through us to insure quick, accurate service. 
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CAPITAL and SURPLUS 


$7,000,000.00 


READY 
TO 
SERVE YOU 


IN CHICAGO 


CENTRAL IRUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 












































IN DETROIT 


Detroit Clearing House Association re- 
ports total deposits in Detroit banks 
February 21, 1923 - - $514,717,000 


February 21,1913 - - 172,316,000 | 
) Increase in ten years - $342,401,000 
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THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 


RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MEELTON DOLLARS 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


MAIN OFFICE, 45 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
BRANCH OFFICES 


115 Summer Street, Boston 


<< 


Uphams Corner, Dorchester 1 Belgrade Avenue, Roslindale 
Fields Corner, Dorchester 309 Washington Street, Brighton 
1219 River Street, Hyde Park 136 Brighton Avenue, Allston 


Capital . . . $2,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . .$2,000,000.00 


\ BANKING DEPARTMENT SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
TRUST DEPARTMENT REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER DEPT. 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, President 
Thomas W. Murray, Vice-President Endicott Marean, Assistant Treasurer 
Henry E. Bothfeld, Vice-President Lawrence S. Bearse, Assistant Treasurer 
\ B. Farnham Smith, Vice-President Charles D. M. Bishop, Assistant Treasurer 
A. Francis Hayden, Vice-President and Joseph J. Carson, Assistant Treasurer 
Secretary Arthur E. Smith, Assistant Treasurer 
Clifford B. Whitney, Treasurer Richard E. Chapman, Assistant Treasurer 
A. Edward Garland, Assistant Secretary Kenneth E. Downs, Assistant Treasurer 
Howard Norton, Assistant Secretary Walter J. O’Donnell, Assistant Treasurer 
Thomas F. Megan, Assistant Secretary Donald Kirkpatrick, Assistant Treasurer 














Let Us Serve Your Massachusetts 
Fiduciary Interests 


This Company offers its special training and experience to individuals 
and corporations having fiduciary business in Massachusetts. 
We are versed in the estate and Trust laws and practices of the State of 
Massachusetts, experienced in banking and modern methods of ac- 
counting, and keep in close contact with new developments affecting 
fiduciary matters. 
We render expert service as Agent, Attorney, 
Custodian of Property, Executor and Trustee 
under will and Trust agreements. You are in- 
vited to correspond with the president or other 
officers of the Company. 

Charles E. Rogerson, President 


BOSTON SAFE Deposit 6 


=» TRUST COMPANY 
100 FRANKLIN STREET 


C4 Arcn and Devonsuine Statets Boston 


We have over 800 Personal Trust Estates aggregating $73,000,000, 
the result of our 45 years’ experience in managing Trust business. 
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Buyers of Bills 


and sellers of Drafts and Cable 
Transfers on SOUTH AFRICA 
and AUSTRALASIA 


NATIONAL BANK? SOUTH AFRICA 


New York Agency, 44 Beaver Street 


Leopotp R. Morean, Agent 


Head Office, PRETORIA 


Capital and Reserves over $20,000,000 
Resources $350,000,000 
BOMBAY LONDON ANTWERP 









































ot international banking is provided through our 
63 branches and offices distributed as follows: 


Argentina Brazil Chile 


ENGLAND FRANCE SPAIN NICARAGUA 
GUATEMALA MEXICO PERU ECUADOR 
URUGUAY VENEZUELA COLOMBIA SALVADOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, U. 8S. 


Aacto-Seouth American Bank, Ltd. 


and its affiliations 


British Bank of South America, Ltd. 
ar" Bank of Spanish America, Ltd. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
“BANK, LIMITED 


New York Agency, 49 Broadway 
Norman C. Stenning, Agent Cecil Piatt, Sub-Agent 
Head Office, London 


Capital and Reserves Over $60,000,000 






































Citizens-American Bank & Trust Co. 
TAMPA, FLA. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus -  - 300,000.00 























DR. L. A. BIZE . . President | 
W.W. TRICE. . ._ Vice-President 
ISAAC MAAS. Vice-President 
L. L. BUCHANAN , Vice-President 
D.H. LANEY. . Cachine 
W. W. BLOUNT . Acistant Cashier 
EUGENE KNIGHT Awsistant Cashier 
C.E.HESTER. . . Ander 
Our extensive connections and complete facilities enable us z 
to handle all branches of foreign and domestic banking = 
with the highest degree of efficiency = 
. * . . = ' 
Collections given special attention, and prompt = ae 
remittances made = 
= 
aan 
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Use The “Old National” 
In Spokane 


—for the handling of your banking business 
in Eastern Washington, Eastern Oregon, 








Northern Idaho, and Western Montana. The 
services which we render are the result of 31 





years of successful operation in the “Inland 


The Old National Bank 
Spokane, Washington A 


Resources $22,000,000 
































Organized 1885 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Capital . . . . $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits . $1,190,000 
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The Oldest National Bank 


in Eastern Virginia 











ee CORRESPONDENTS — National City 
Bank, New York; National Bank of 

Commerce, New peor Fou Btreet 

Norronx, Virgina, National Bank. Philadelphia; | National 
a ahi, Shawmut —, Merc 


National Bank, timore. 










Our growth is the direct result of the confidence 
of the business world in our bank—a bank that 
has cultivated an intimate appreciation of busi- 

a ness problems and has tried to be helpful in up- 
ene" building vital business interests of our country 
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ees National Bank 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Capital $300,000 Surplus and Profits $766,812 Resources $7,374,400 


E. P. WILMOT, President WM. H. FOLTS, Vice-President 
JOHN H. CHILES, Vice-President MORRIS HIRSHFELD, Vice-President 
H. DAVIS, Vice-President Cc. M. BARTHOLOMEW, Cashier 

S. B. ROBERDEAU, Asst. Cashier LEFFLER CORBITT, Asst. Cashier 
This old established bank is thoroughly equipped in every department. Its 
strong financial position, efficient management and reputation commend it to 
banks, bankers and individuals requiring a good banking connection at the 

capital of the Union’s largest State. 


We are at the center of an Empire of Business and would like to represent you here 
































H. A. WROE, President 


R. C. ROBERDEAU, Vice-Pres. L. J. SCHNEIDER, Vice-Prea. 
A. D. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. L. D. WILLIAMS, Cashier 
H. PFAEFFLIN, Asst. Cashier D. H. HART, Jr., Asst. Cashier — 


For Prompt and Best Service Send Your 
Texas Items Direct to the 


American National Bank 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Capital, $300,000 Surplus, $800,000 
Olrectors Responsibility Over $8,000,000 United States Government Depository 


Will remit in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
or New Orleans Exchange when requested. We have unsurpassed 
facilities for collecting on all banking points in Texas. 
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NEW YORK AGENCY 


Banking 
Service in 
Canada, 
Newfoundland 


ESTABLISHED 1832 and West Indies 


With 280 branches in Canada, 22 in Newfoundland, 
11 in Jamaica and 8 in Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Dominican Republic, we are well equipped to handle 
the accounts of banks and corporations wishing to do 
business with these points. 


Capital Paid-Up . $10,000,000 
Reserve Fund . . $19,500,000 
Total Assets over . $220,000,000 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


GENERAL. MANAGER’S OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT. 


H. A. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


49 WALL STREET 
H. V. CANN and F. W. MURRAY, Agents 


LONDON BRANCH: 5 Old Broad St., E.C. 2 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Bank of England 


Lonpon, Enc.—London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd., 


New Yorx—Bank of New York & Trust Co. 


L_ 


National Bank of Commerce in New York 
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Capital. 
$5,000,000 














$7,000,000 |} 


L 


Head Office—TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADIAN COLLECTIONS— 


Special facilities through our Branches and arrangements with other Banks 

for making Canadian Collections for Banks and Business Houses in United 

States and Foreign Countries. Our service comprises close supervision and 

prompt remittance. Information will be gladly furnished when required. 
CANADIAN ACCOUNTS AND BALANCES— 


Deposits invited. Interest allowed on balances. Close rates of exchange 
given on amounts transferred. 


“BAN Ke TORONTO 
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THE MOLSONS BANK 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament 1855 
Heap Orrice: Montrear, CaNnaDa 


Capital Paid Up, $4,000,000 Reserve Fund, $5,000,000 
Resources Over, $70,000,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WM. MOLSON MACPHERSON, Honorary President 
F. W. MOLSON, President W. A. BLACK, Vice-President 
8.H. EWING WM. M. BIRKS JOHN W. Ross J. M. McINTYRE 


EDWARD C. PRATT, General Manager 
H. A. HARRIES, Superintendent of Branches T. CARLISLE, Chief Inepector 
E. HABERER, Inspector 


Agents in Great Britain and Colonies 
LONDON and LIVERPOOL— Westminster Bank, Limited. 
IRELAND—Maunster and Leinster Bank, Limited. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


—The Union Bank of Australia, Limited. SOUTH AFRICA—The Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Limited. 











Foreign Agents 
FRANCE — Société Générale. BELGIUM, Antwerp—Le Banque D’Anvers. 
Brussels—Société Générale de Belgique. CHINA and JAPAN—Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation. 


128 Branches throughout the Dominion of Canada 
Agents in all the Principal Cities of the United States 


Collections made in all parts of the Dominion and returns promptly re- 
mitted at lowest rates of exchange. Commercial letters of credit and 
travellers’ circular letters issued, available in all parts of the world. 
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1869 
A Local Institution 


1923 
An International Force 


ORN over fifty years ago in the City of Halifax 

and during the distracting period following the 
American Civil War, The Royal Bank of Canada, 
then known as the Merchants’ Bank of Halifax, 
started in a very modest way, but through sound 
business principles, foresight, faith in the Dominion 
and in its own development, it has today a history 
of phenomenal growth to its credit. 


The Royal Bank of Canada now stands in the 
forefront of Canadian Chartered Banks. It has 700 
branches within the Dominion and abroad, and 
it is recognized as one of the world’s largest finan- 
cial institutions. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Total Resources $520,000,000 
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Established 1875 


Imperial Bank of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 
Capital (Paid Up) - = = $7,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - 7,500,000 


PELEG HOWLAND, PRESIDENT 
WM. HAMILTON MERRITT, M.D., (St. Catherines), Vick -PRESIDENT 
A. E. PHIPPS, Gren. MANAGER G. D. BOULTON, Asst. GEN. MANAGER 
H. T. JAFFRAY, Asst. GEN. MANAGER 


Agents and Correspondents 


UNITED STATES GREAT BRITAIN and —— 
New York—Bank of the Manhattan Co. England—Lloyds Bank, Lim: 
Boston—National Shawmut Bank. Soqsinnd~The Commercial. ‘Bank of Boot 
Philadelphia—Fourth St. National Bank 
Buffalo—Marine Trust Co. Ireland—Northern Banking Co., Limited, 
Chicago—First National Bank. 7 " , 
San Francisco— Wells Fargo Nevada Na- FRANCE, BELGIUM and 

tional Bank. SWITZERLAND 

Seattle—Seattle National Bank. Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign 
Minneapolis— First National Bank. Bank, Ltd. 


Having as its correspondents the largest and strongest banks 
throughout the world, the Imperial Bank of Canada is in a 
position to afford the most efficient banking service. 


With 31:2 branches in Canada our facilities for handling business 
throughout the Dominion are unexcelled. 














WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 


Authorised Capital - $165,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - $45,018,590 
Reserve - - - $45,018,590 

[$5 = £1) 
New York Representative : C. M. PARKER 
804/5 Royal Building, 68 William Street 







THE BANK is represented by Branches or Agents in all the Principal Cities 
and Town: of the United Kingdom and has Correspondents throughout the World 


Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.a 

















































Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Capital Authorized and Issued. 

Capital Paid-Up £3,000,000 

Reserve Fund £3,250,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £6,000,000 


Head Office—71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Manager—W. J. ESSAME Aasistant Manager—W. A. LAING 
Secretary—F. H. McINTYRE 








Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand 187, viz.:— 
la Victoria, 43; In South Australia, 14; In New South Wales, 42; ln Western Australia, 20 
In Queensland, 19; In Tasmania, 3; In New Zealand, 4. 


Agents and Correspondents in all parts of the World 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. Commercial and Circular 
Credits issued available throughout the World. 



































Bank of Liverpool & Martins Limited. 


Head Office: 7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: 68 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 








Capital Subscribed $93,955,600 
Capital Paid Up . 11,744,450 
Reserve Fund and Surplus Profits... 8,130,495 
Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1922... 341,506,760 





345 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES. 





All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign 
Exchange Business Transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents for Foreign Banks 
on usual Terms. 
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Established 1833 


THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, Lt. 


($5 = £1) 


Subscribed Capital - $217,235,400 
Paid-up Capital - 46,547;080 
Reserve Fund - - 45,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


OVER 1000 OFFICES in ENGLAND and WALES. 


Every Description of Banking Business Transacted. 


The Agency of COLONIAL and 
FOREIGN BANKS undertaken. 


PRINCES STREET OFFICE: 2, Princes Street, London, E.C. 2. 


The Foreign Department at this Office is specially organized for the conduct of the 
Accounts of the Colonial and Foreign Correspondents of the Bank. 








COUTTS & CO. 
Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank 
LONDON: 440 Strand, W.C.?. 15 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 1 Park Lane, W. 1 










AUXILIARY 


LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
Principal Offices: London and Paris. 
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trial centers of Italy a branch of 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana per- 
forms all the functic-=> of a local 
bank, with its service closeiy inter- 
woven with the business affairs of the 


community it serves. 


The New York Agency of this insti- 
tution, therefore, brings to American 
bankers and business men an inti- 
mate knowledge of Italian commerce 
and industry obtained by constant 


In Every Important 
Italian Market 


N EIGHTY commercial and indus- 





c 








and direct relationship with these 


eighty Italian business centers. 


Foreign branches and afhlia- 


tions extend our service to England, France, Switzerland, Bel- 





exceptional breadth and scope. 


gium, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Turkey and throughout South America. 
Facilities thus provided for American foreign trade are of 


FOREIGN BRANCHES 


New York London 


Constantinople 


AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS 


Banca Commerciale Italiana (France): 
MARSEILLES, NICE, and other im- 
portant cities. 

Banca Commerciale Italiana e Bulgara: 
SOFIA and branches. 

Banca Commerciale Italiana e Romena; 
BUCHAREST and branches. 


Banca Ungaro Italiana: BUDAPEST 


Banque Francaise et Italienne pour 
VPAmérique du Sud: PARIS, BUENOS 
AIRES, SAO PAOLO, RIO de JA- 
NEIRO, VALPARAISO, and other 
important cities in Argentine, Brazil 
and Chile. 


Boehmische Union Ibunk: PRAGUE and 
branches. 

Banca della Svizzera Italiana: LU- 
GANO and branches. 

Credit Anversois: ANVERS, BRUXEL- 
LES and branches. 

Societa Italiana di Credito Commer- 
ciale: VIENNA, and branches. 

Banco Italiano: LIMA and branches. 

Banco Francés de Chile: SANTIAGO. 


Banco Francés e Italiana de Colombia: 
BOGOTA 


Banca Commercialeltaliana 


Head Office, MILAN, ITALY 


Authorized Capital $80,000,000 
Capital fully paid $69,757,200 


Surplus — $36,000,000 
Resources . . $1,345,547,956 


Five Lire = One Dollar 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 62-64 WILLIAM STREET 


Telephone—John 1000 





Giovanni Costa 
John Stewart Durland 


AGENTS 


Siro Fusi 


Edoardo Roffhi 
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BANK OF CANTON= 


New York Agency Established January 9th, 1922 
1 WALL STREET 
Hew Fan Un, Agent 
An institution equipped to render an exceptional banking service to American Bankers and busi- 
ness men, because of its native personnel, whose training gives them a most comprehensive knowl- 
edge of business conditions in the Far East. 
Valuable information is available at all times to those interested. We invite your inquiries and 
correspondence. 
HEAD OFFICE, HONG KONG 
Branches: SHANGHAI CANTON BANGKOK 


—=————_————— = —— 


BOOKS ..ON..BANKING 


HE Bankers Publishing Co. is headquarters for Books 
on Banking. A complete catalogue of all books on 
financial topics will be sent to any address on application. 


























The Bankers Publishing Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 




























A Native Bank in Peru 
for all Banking Operations 


BANCO ITALIANO 


Capital Fally Paid Lp. 400,000 Surplus Lp. 401,585 


BRANCHES 
Callao—Arequipa—Chincha Alta—Mollendo—Trujillo 


Representatives for the U.S. A. 
Banca Commerciale Italiana 


62-64 William Street, N. Y. 
Phone: John 1000 





































In Rhode Island 
—the Industrial Trust 


Branch offices in the principal centers throughout the state, and head- 
quarters in Providence, equip the Industrial Trust for prompt and satis- 
factory service. Your first transaction with us will prove this to you. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Main Offices: Providence, Rhode Island 
























































The Business Law Journal 


A new monthly publication 
for bankers and business men 


[* presents each month, in clear and concise form, 
the decisions of the courts, State and Federal, 
and the national and state legislation, which have 
a direct bearing on banking and business. 

There is no escaping the fact that much of the 
vast amount of business litigation is avoidable. 
It can be traced to overlooking some statutory 
provision or settled rule of elementary law. 

The most important of the business decisions are 
selected each month and published either in full or 
in digest form. 

It is not intended to provide a course of study in 
business law, but rather to keep the reader in touch 
with the utterances of the courts and legislatures 
which affect his everyday business transactions. 


Current decisions on the following suljects 
in each issue : 


Agents Guaranty 
Arbitration Insurance 

Banking Negligence 

Bank Checks Notaries 

Bills of Lading Railroads 

Chattel Mortgages Sales 

Contracts Stockholders 
Corporations Trade Acceptances 
Exports Warehouses 


Foreign Corporations Workmen’s Compensation 


Single Copies, 75 cents 
Yearly, $8.00 


The Business Law Journal Co. 


71 Murray Street New York City 




















































Banca Nazionale di Credito 
Capital Paid up - - Lit. 250,000,000 






HEAD OFFICE: ROME, ITALY 











Over 70 Branches and Agencies Throughout Italy 


Correspondents 





in all the Principal Cities of the Kingdom 







Every Description of Domestic and International 


a SN 


Banking Business Transacted 






Se a 


Special Travelers’ Letters of Credit and 






Money Order Departments 











Inquiries and Correspondence Solicited 





AFFILIATED BANKS 
Banque Italo-Francaise de Credit 


PARIS MARSEILLES TUNIS 
Capital Paid up - -_ Frs. 15,000,000 


Italian Discount & Trust Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Capital and Surplus - - $1,500,000 
































LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 





FREDERICK HYDE EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 
Subscribed Capital - -£38,117,103 
Paid-up Capital - - - 10,860,852 
Reserve Fund- - ~ - 10,860,852 

; Deposits (dec. 3‘st, 1922) - «= 354,406,336 








HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
OVER 1,670 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
Atlantic Offices: ‘‘ Aquitania’ ‘'Berengaria’’ ‘ Mauretania” 


AFFILIATIONS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CIl.YDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN !RELAND OVER 180 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 


THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 













































The Anglo-Egyptian Bank, Limited 


Subscribed Capital ; , £1,800,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP , ; £ 600,000 
Reserve Fund ‘ ee £ 720,000 


Head Office : 37 to 39 King William Street 
London, E.C. 4 


BRANCHES 
EGYPT. Alexandria, Cairo, Port-Said, Suez, Tantah, 
Zagazig, Mansourah, Assiut, Beni-Suef. 
SUDAN. Omdurman, Khartoum, Port Sudan, Makwar, 
Wad Medani. 


PALESTINE. Haifa, Jafta, Jerusalem, Ramallah, Nazareth. 
MEDITERRANEAN. Malta, Gibraltar. 
TRANS-JORDANIA. Amman. 


The Bank transacts every description of Banking business in Egypt 
and other Countries where it has branches, grants letters of credit 
and affords facilities to travellers proceeding to Egypt and elsewhere. 


Deposits received for one year at rates to be ascertained on application. 
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THE BANK OF TAIWAN, LTD. 


Incorporated by Special Imperial Charter, 1899 


Head Office: TAIPEH, TAIWAN 


Capital Subscribed... ZOA® ..Yen 60,000,000 
Capital Paid Up... ae ¥ Nn 52,500,000 
Reserve Funds... WNW Yen 12,580,000 
KOJURO NAKAGAWA, Esq. HIROZO MORI, Esq. 
President Vice-President 
Directors 
GUNJI KAWASAKI, Esq. MASUMI ESAKI, Esq. 
TADASU HISAMUNE, Esq. DENKICHI TAKITA, Esq. 
BRANCHES: 
JAPAN—Tokyo (General Manager’s Office), Kobe, Osaka, Yokohama, 
Moji. 


TAIWAN—Giran, Heito, Kagi, Karenko, Keelung, Mako, Nanto, 
Shinchiku, Taichu, Tainan, Takao, Tamsui, Toyen. 

CHINA—Amoy, Canton, Foochow, Hankow, Kiukiang, Shanghai, 
Swatow. 

OTHERS—Hongkong, London, New York, Singapore, Semarang, 
Soerabaia, Batavia, Bombay, Bangkok, Calcutta, Dairen. 


New York Office: 165 Broadway 


MASAJIRO ARAKI, Agent 


London Office: 25 Old Broad Street 


New York Correspondents: 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK HANOVER NATIONAL BANK 
NATIONAL CITY BANK GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST CO. EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY FARMERS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 


Cable Transfers, Drafts, and Letters of Credit issued; the 
Negotiation and Collections of Bills of Exchange and other 
Banking Business transacted through our various Branches 
as well as correspondents in all parts of the world; offers 
exceptional facilities for handling transactions in the Far East. 













































The Sean Bank, Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
(Successors to The Sumitomo Bank) 


Capital Subscribed . : - Yen 70,000,000 

Capital Paid up . ‘ , . “ 50,000,000 

Reserve Fund . j ‘. . “ 24,500,000 

Deposits (Dec. 31, 1922) ‘ . “ 333,900,000 
Head Office : OSAKA, JAPAN 


BARON K. SUMITOMO, President 
K. YUKAWA, Esq., Managing Director S. YOSHIDA, Esq., Managing Director 
N. YATSUSHIRO, Esq., Managing Director 


New York Agency, 149 Broadway, New York 
S. IMAMURA, Agent 


HOME OFFICES 
Osaka (11) Tokyo (7) Yokohama Kobe Kyoto (2) Nagoya 
Shimonoseki Moji Hiroshima (2) Hakata Hyogo Niihama 
Kurume Kure Wakamatsu Kokura Yanai Onomichi 
Foreign Branches—Shanghai, New York, Londen, Hankow, San Francisco, Bombay 
Affiliated Banks—The Sumitomo Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H.; The Sumitomo 
Bank of Seattle, Seattle Wash. 
Chief Bankers in New York and London—National City Bank of New York, New York; 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London 


Correspondents in All Important Places at Home and Abroad 


The Bank buys, sells and receives for collection drafts and telegraphic transfers; issues 
Commercial and Travellers Letters of Credit available in all important 
parts of the world, besides doing general banking business 

















THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Capital Subscribed . . - « Yen 100,000,000.00 
Capital Paid-Up. . . . . Yen 60,000,000.00 
ReserveFund (Aug. 1922). - + Yen 33,900,000.00 


HEAD OFFICE 
(No. 1 Suruga-cho, Nihombashi-ku) 


TOKIO 


BRANCHES 


Nihombashi(Tokio), Otaru, Yokohama, Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka, 

Nakanoshima (Osaka), Nishi (Osaka), Kawaguchi (Osaka), 

Kobe, Hiroshima, Shimonoseki, Moji, Wakamatsu (Kyushu), 
Fukuoka, Nagasaki, Shanghai, New York 


Foreign Agents 
London—Barclays Bank, Ltd.; London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Paris—Banque de 1’Union Pestdienne : ; Comptoir National d’Escompte 
de Paris 
Hamburg—Commerz und Privat Bank 
Bombay—National Bank of India, Ltd.; Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Cox Branch 




















Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government, 1909 


Capital Subscribed — Yen 80,000,000 
Capital Paid-Up . . €f Qt . . Yen 50,000,000 
Total Resources . . ~ ~ . . Yen 600,000,000 


Head Office, Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea) 


Governor, S. MINOBE Deputy Governor, T. KANO 
Directors 
S. OHTA S. KATAYAMA S. YOSHIDA S. KAKEI 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: TOKYO 


(All communications relating to the arrangements of correspondente and the Bank’s general 
foreign business to be addressed to the Fore: Department) 


Principal Branches : 
Cuosen: (Korea) Chemulpo, Pyengyang, Wonsan, Fusan, Taiku. 
Mancuuria: Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Newchang, Harbin, Antung. 
Jaran: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 
Cuma: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Tsinan. 
Srszzia: Vladivostok. 


New York Agency, 165 Broadway 











ajima Bank, Limited 
Established in 1888 
Yen 
CAPITAL PAID UP . . « « « «  15,100,000.00 
RESERVE FUND . . > = % ee 3,700,000.00 
DEPOSITS (Dec. 31st, 1922) . « « « « 138,985,881.69 


Keizo Hirooka, Esq., President Yukinori Hoshino, Esq., Managing Director 
Chusuke Yoshii, Esq., Managing Director Seishichi Kawakami, Esq., Managing Director 
Seijiro Gion, Esq., Director Hikotaro Ohmura, Esq., Director 
Tadanosuke Emura, Esq., Director Kyuemon Hirooka, Esq., Auditor 

Manroku Matsui, Esq., Auditor Kin-ichiro Hoshijima, Esq., Auditor 


Head Office, Osaka, Japan 


Principal Branches 
Tokyo Kobe Okayama Hiroshima Fukuyama Tokuyama 


Transacts General Banking, Foreign Exchange and 
Trust Company Business 


New York Correspondents London Correapondents 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 
Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 
London Joint City & Midland Bank, LAdé. 
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GOTHENBURG 


| SKANDINAV 
)KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET | 


Established in 1864 


STOCKHOLM MALMO 


Branches 


In All Parts of Sweden 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
KR. 182,000,000 


Telegraphic Address: Kreditbolaget 


Foreign Exchange bought and sold, bills collected, deposit 
and current accounts opened and all kinds of banking 
business transacted 
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Capital 
Reserves 









Commercial Bank of Greece 


(A Limited Liability Company registered in Athens) 


Head Office: Athens 


Branches: Piraeus, Argos, Pyrgos, Patras, Corfou, Cephalonia, Nauplie, 
Vostizza, Calamata, Syra, Chio, Candia, Volo, Salonica, Larissa, 
Triccala, Mytilene and Canea 
ASSOCIATED BANK in LONDON 


The Commercial Bank of The Near East, Ltd. 


1 Broad Street Place, E. C. 2 
with branch in CONSTANTINOPLE 


Correspondents in the principal towns of Greece and in foreign countries 
throughout the world 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Collectious, Letters of Credit, Cable Transfers, Current 
and Term Deposits, Etc. 


Dr. 25,000,000.00 


18, 103,997.79 


of the above Dr. 20,000,000 are represented by assets of £800,000 evaluated at Dr. 25 
















The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 


Authorized Capital, $22,500,000 
Subscribed Capital, $18,750,000 
Paid-up Capital, $ 6,250,000 
Reserve Fund, $ 6,250,000 NEW 


ZEALAND 
Head Office 
8 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 2 
Manager, ARTHUR WILLIS 
Chief Office 
In New Zealand at Wellington 


General Manager, ALFRED JOLLY 


































73 Branches and Agencies Throughout New Zealand. 


Bills of Exchange Collected. Wool and Produce Credits Arranged. 
All Classes of Banking Business Undertaken. 































Industrial and Agricultural 
Bank of Bohemia 


: 
(Ceska primyslova a hospodaéska' banka) | 






Prague, Checoslovakia 






Paid up Capital . : ‘ . K& 210,000,000.00 
Resources over . . ‘ . Ke 2,650,000,000.00 







62 Branches and Sub-Branches in Checoslovakia 


Correspondents in every town of the Republic 






Foreign Branch :—LJUBLJANA, Yugoslavia 






FOREIGN AFFILIATIONS: 
Hungarian-Bohemian Industrial Bank, Budapest, Hungary. 
Anglo-Roumanian Bank, Bucarest, Roumania. 







Reservee over - «. «+ Ke  60,000,000.00 
| 
| 

Special Facilities for Foreign Banking Business | 























Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 


Guaranteed by the Australian Commonwealth Government 


HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY 
F 5 EE Branches in all the princi- 





pal towns and cities of 
Australia, and at London 
(2), Rabaul and Kaewieng. 


A Savings Bank Depart- 
ment at all Branches and 
3,212 Savings Bank Agen- 
cies at Post Offices through- 
out the Commonwealth of 
Australia, Territories of 
Papua and New Guinea, 
Solomon Islands Protecto- 
rate and other parts of the 


Head Offi ; 
PR nag N. S.W. Pacific. 
Agents and Correspondents throughout the World 


Banking and Exchange Business 


of every description transacted within the Australian Commonwealth, 
United Kingdom, United States. Canada and Abroad 


December 3lst, 1922 


General Bank Deposits - - $137,717,907.63 
Other Items - - - - 37,147,936.54 
Savings Bank Deposits - - 197,470,584.08 
Note Issue Department - - 259,857 ,157.50 





$632,193,585.75 


Cable Remittances made to, and drafts drawn on United States, 
Canada and foreign places direct 
Letters of Credit issued to any part of the World 
Bills Negotiated or Forwarded for Collection 


Current Accounts Opened Interest on Fixed Deposits 
Advances made against approved Securities 

JAMES KELL, Esq. SIR DENISON MILLER, K.C.M.G. 
Deputy Governor Governor 
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ank of New Zealand 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861 
Bankers to the Government of New Zealand, which holds Prefer- 


ence Shares in the Bank for $5,474,812, and guarantees 
its Redeemable Stock $2,579,186 








ide Gee $19,003,624 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 10,247,963 
Aggregate Assets at 31st March, 1922 0. 210,866,370 
Head Office: 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
General Manager: H. BUCKLETON ! a | i T ’ 


London Office: 
1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E. C. 4 
Manager : ROBERT MILL 





Head Uttice, Wellington 


THE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND has hranches at Auckland, Blenheim, Christ- 
church, Dannevirke, Dunedin, Gisborne, Hamilton, Hastings, Invercargill, Masterton, 
Napier, Nelson, New Plymouth, Oamaru, Palmerston North, Queenstown, Rotorua, 
Timaru, Wanganui and Wellington, and has also Branches or Agencies at 185 other 
towns in New Zealand, at Melbourne and Sydney in Australia, Suva and Levuka in Fiji, 
and Apia in Samoa, also Agents in all the principal Cities in the World. 


The Bank has facilities for conducting every description of Banking Business. 


It is prepared to negotiate at any of its Branches, Bills drawn in dollars or sterling 
under Credits established by its American Agents, and to issue Drafts or Credits, either 
in dollars or sterling, on any of the principal Cities in North America. 

Chief Agents in New York: IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


Chief Agents in San Francisco: FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Other Agents and Correspondents in United States: 


American Exchange National Bank, New York Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
American Express Compan Hanover National Bank of the City of New York 
Bankers Trust Company, New York siengneus & a Te Corporation 
Bank of Bishop & Co., Ltd., Honolulu Illinois Merchants st Co., Chicago 
Bank of Italy International Banking Corporation 
Bank of Montreal Merchants National Bank of Boston 
Bank of Nova Scotia Mercantile Trust Sompeny, 8t. Louis 
Brown Brothers & Co., Boston Morgan & Co.,J. P., New York 
Canadian Bank of Commerce National Bank of Commerce, 8t. Louis 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China National Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
Chase National Bank, New York National City Bank of New York 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, New York National Park Bank of New York 
Crocker National Bank of San Francisco National Shawmut Bank, Boston 
Drexel and Co., Philadelphia Northern Trust Company, Chicago 
Equitable Trust Company of New York Philadelphia National Bank 
Farmers & Merchants Nat'l Bank, Los Angeles Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, New York Royal Bank of Canada 
First National Bank of Boston Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
First National Bank of Chicago Walker Bros., Salt Lake City 
Greenebaum Sons Bank & Trust Co., Chicago Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited 
Chief Agents in Canada: 
CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE BANK OF MONTREAL 
Other Agents and Correspondents in Canada: 

American Express Company Dominion Express Company, Toronto 

Bank of Nova Scotia Imperial Bank of Canada 

Dominion Bank Royal Bank of Canada 
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[ National Bank of Australasia, Lid | 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


Head Office: irae, 


tis 


$25,000,000 
. 10,000,000 
5,700,000 


Am — 4,140,000 
DIRECTORS 
Sir JOHN GRICE, Chairman . HON. F. G. CLARKE, M.L.C. 
EDWARD TRENCHARD, Esq., Vice-Chairman BOWES KELLY, Esq. 
J. NEWMAN BARKER, Esq. HUGH M. STRACHAN, Esq. 
Auditors: C. H. TUCKETT, F.C.P.A.. JOHN BISHOP, F.C.P.A. 
Solicitors: MALLESON, STEWART, STAWELL and NANKIVELL 
MOULE, HAMILTON and KIDDLE 
Chief Manager: Deputy Chief Manager: Chief Inspector: 
. H. WREFORD JAMES WILSON T. A. EDMEADES 


Authorized Capital 
Capital Paid Up . 
Reserve Fund 

Reserve uapility . 





OFFICES 
VICTORIA, Head Office and 130 Branches NEW SOUTH WALES, Sydney and 11 Branches 
8. AUSTRALIA, Adelaide and 41 Branches WEST. AUSTRALIA, Perth and 29 Branches 
Agents in all important towns in New South Wales, Queensland, New Zealand 
and Tasmania 
LONDON OFFICE, 7 Lothbury, E. C. 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Trade Bills discounted or collected. Foreign Bills bought or collected. Moneys remitted to 
all parts by Drafts, Telegraphic or Cable Transfers. Circular and other Letters of Credit 
issued, available in Australasia and Abroad for Touring and Commercial needs. 


SONNET 
_ cA 





SUPAUNVALUNVALANUAVAEUADOEGELAEOELONGOOEGOUOOUEUOEUOONOAUOEGOGAEOOUOOGEOOEDOEOEOOLOOOOOOEDOEOOUONOEDOOOEOONOOUOOGEONOEDOOOEOOEOEOOROOUOEGEOOEUOOOEOEOONUOOOAUOOOEOEOEUAOES 
| English Scottish & Australian Bank, 
Limited 
Authorized Capital .... . . . $15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital . . . . $6,599,435 
Further Liability of Shareholders . - $6,599,435 
Reserve Fund .. oo «© o 6 eee 


HEAD OFFICE:—5, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 
and 325 Branches and Agencies in Australia 


Banking and Exchange Business of every Acguiiadiias transacted with 
Australia. BILLS NEGOTIATED or sent for COLLECTION. RE- 
MITTANCES made by TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFER. WOOL and 
PRODUCE CREDITS arranged. LETTERS of CREDIT and 
DRAFTS issued on all the Branches of the Bank. 


Chief Agents in United States 


NEW YORK—Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
CHICAGO—First National Bank. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Crocker National Bank. 


E. M. JANION, Manager. 


BOTTI TTT IMUM LMU LLL DUD OOO 
SHUUUUAUUONAUENUUNNDORALYEOUUEUUENOUCAOUUGGOUOGUEEOUUEGOUEGOUEOUONUEEOOUOGOUOOUOOGUUONOUGOOUEOUUOOUOONUOOOOUOQUEOOUOONOEOOUEONUONNONONUNONUUNATE 
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(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - - £4,000,000 
Reserve Fund- - - - - - - £3,525,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 

under the Charter - - - - £4,000,000 
£11,525,000 


Head Office, 13 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 3 


VICTORIA 
Melbourne: 394 & 

396 Collins St.: 384 

Elizabeth St. 
Brunswick 


‘ood 
Elsternwick 
Malvern 
Port Melbourne 
Prahran 
8t. Kilda 
Williamstown 


Bairnsdale 
Ballarat 
Benalla 
Bendigo 


Corryong 
Drouin 
Euroa 

Fish Creek 
Foster 
Geelong 
Katamatite 
Kingston 
Koroit 
Korong Vale 
Korumburra 
Leongatha 
Mirboo North 
Mooroopna 
Morwe 
Nathalia 
Numurkah 
Port Fairy (Belfast) 
Rutherglen 
8t. James 
Sale 
Shepparton 


Wellington 
Ashburton 
Auckland 
Christchureh 
Dannevirke 
Dunedin 


Featherston 
Feilding 
Gisborne 


Gore 
Hamilton 


EDMUND GODWARD, Manager 


Branches in Australia 








Victoria, Contd. N.S. Wales, Contd. Queensland, Contd 
Stawell Goulburn Roma 
Stony Creek Grafton Toogoolawah 
Strathmerton Grenfell Toowoomba 
7 gatta Howlon Townsville 
Teran Jerilderie 
— gon Erogie” SOUTH 
ngam e 
Walwa Llewore AUSTRALIA 
Warragul Maitland (West) Adelaide 
Warrnambool Maitland (East) Kooringa 
edderburn Moree Mount Barker 
Welshpool Murwillumbah Port Lincoln 
Wycheproof Murwellbrook Port Pirie 
Yackandandah Narrabri Wirrabarra 
} np ntne nde ggama — 
arrawonga ewcastle 
6 Sane WESTERN 
NEW SOUTH Orange AUSTRALIA 
WALES Parkes Perth 
Sydney: Martin Peak Hill Alban 
Place: 64 Pitt St.; South Grafton Beverley 
555 GeorgeSt.south Stroud o Bunbury 
Hurstville Fs tentor Fremantle 
Wentworth Avenue Ww a-Wagea Gnowangerup 
Kogarah Woe Waa 8s Kalgoorlie 
Leichhardt Youn Moora 
Marrickville al Northam 
ewtown J - Pingelly 
Petersham = BENSLARD Wagin 
Albury risbane Wickepin 
— Gowns - 
athurst arters Towers 
Boga Chillagoe TASMANIA 
Bellingen Cooyar Hobart 
Berrigan Crow’s Nest Burnie 
Blayney Herbertop Deloraine 
Broken Hill Hughenden Devonport 
Cootamundra Ipswich Fingal 
orowa ingaroy Latrobe 
Crook well Longreach Launceston 
Dorrigo Maryborough Sheffield 
Dubbo Oakey Stanley 
Forbes Richmond Ulverstone 
Glen Innes Rockhampton Wynyard 
Branches in New Zealana 
Hastings Napier Te Kuiti 
Hawera New Plymouth Temuka 
Invercargill Otaki Te Puke 
Kaitaia Palmerston (Nth.) 
Levin Patea Timaru 
Manaia Raetihi Waipawa 
Mangonui Rotorua Waipukurua 
Marton Stratford Wairoa 
Masterton Taihape Wanganui 
Matamata Taumarunui Waverley 
Morrinsville Taurapga Whakatane 
Mota Te Aroha Whangarei 


Principal Correspondents in North America 


CANADA: 
Bank of Montreal 


UNITED STATES: 
National City Bank of New York 


Canadian Bank of (ommerce Vontinental & Commercial Nat. Bk. of Chicago 


UNITED STATES: 


Corn Exchange National Bank of Chicago 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co., Chicago 
National Bank of the Republic, Chic 


Bank of New York & Trust Co., New York Fourth Street National k, Philadelphia 
Hanover National Bank, New York Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank of San 
National Bank of Commerce, New York } Francisco 


Offer facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking Business in Australia 
and New Zealand. Negotiate or Collect Bills. Issue Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of 


Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits, in all parts of the world. 
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Up to the 

Minute Bank 

Corn Exchange National 
Philadelphia 


Of Course 


we want your business, but we want it 
on a basis that will pay you as well 
as ourselves. We want it because we 
have proper facilities for handling it. 
Don’t worry over poor service —send 
your business to 


“CORN EXCHANGE” 


PHILADELPHIA 


: 


Ne 


Ve 
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Established 1846 


The Bankers Magazine 


Published Monthly by 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 
465-475 Main St., Cambridge, 39 


CABLE ADORESS: 


at 71-73 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
601 No. Michigan Avenue 


** BANKMAG,"’ NEW YORK 























































Volume CVI JUNE 1923 No. 6 
Copyright 1923 by The Bankers Publishing Company 
Page 
Why the State Banks and Trust Com- Some Bank Credit Problems ....................- 
panies do not Join the Federal Banking Publicity 
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Getting the Facts at a Glance................ 989 Greenville Bank and Trust Company, 
The Los Angeles School Savings Plan.... 997 Jersey City ... 096 
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Government 


Public Utility 


62 Cedar St., New York 





Municipal 


INVESTMENT BONDS 
A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Railroad 
Industrial 
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STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


(with which is incorporated the 
AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED) 


Bankers to the Government of the Union of South Africa 
in Cape Province; to the Imperial Government in 
South Africa; and to the Administration of Rhodesia. 




























Authorised Capital - - - - - £10,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - ° ° . . £8,916,660 
Paid-Up Capital’ - - - : - £2,229,165 
Reserve Fund ° ° - ° : £2,893,335 
Uncalled Capital’ - : - - - £6,687,495 


£11,809,995 





BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 





HEAD OFFICE: 10, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 4. 


London Wall Branch : 63, London Wall, E. C. 2 

West End Branch: 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 (Opposite the Royal Colonial Institute 
Rotterdam Branch : 15, Coolsingel 

Hamburg Agency : Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 49-53, Schauenburgerstrasse 








Branches and Agencies Throughout 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA 


New York Agency: 67 Wall Street 
ROWLAND SMITH and R. GIBSON, Agents 
Representing in‘ Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 

New York / Bank of New South Wales 


The New York Agency 


ofters to Bankers and Merchants throughout the United States and 
Canada its unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with 
the markets of Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 















"ESTABLISHED 1817 


BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES 


AUSTRALIA 






. = + $29,321,800 | 
- = + 18,375,000 | 


| Paid-up Capital - - 
| Reserve Fund- - - 


| Reserve Liability of 
Proprietors - - - 























Aggregate Assets, 30th im, 1922, $365,618,735 
OSCAR LINES, General Manager 
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Head Office—George St., Sydney London Office—29 Threadneedle St., E. C. 
374 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


In all the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea) and London 
Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Places DIRECT 
Foreign Bills Negotiated and Collected. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes Issued. 
NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts every 
description of Australian Banking Business 

A . N Yy . Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
gents In ew ork: National City Bank of New York. 


Agents in San Francisco, Bank of California National Association, Crocker National 
Bank and Anglo and London Paris National Bank 






































For the Travel Season 


Are you fully equipped to meet 


the travel requirements of 





your customers ? 


HE best means of 
carrying funds when 


traveling is in the form of 
a Letter of Credit, avail- 
able all over the world. 


We furnish interior 
bank correspondents, on 
request, with supplies of 
blank Letters of Credit, 
enabling them to meet 
without delay the needs 
of their traveling clients. 


We shall be pleased to 
give you full details of 
this service and of the 
facilities offered to trav- 
elers by our offices abroad. 








Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
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OME of your records must last indefinitely. Some 

of your record books must stand the ravages of time 

and hard usage. You should insist that these books be 
made of Brown's Linen Ledger—the paper that never 
grows weak or discolors or loses its legibility from age; 
the paper that has wonderful strength because it is made 
of pure white rags without strong bleaching chemicals. 


Since the use of Brown’s Linen Ledger adds only 2% to 
the cost of the ledger or record book, and adds so much 
to the appearance as well as the durability of your 
books, isn’t it worth while to specify the use of Brown’s 
for all your record books and loose leaf systems ? 


Write for sample book today 





‘ & BROWN’S 


ise ter 5 Linen Ledger Papers 


Bond Papers 


L.L.BROWN PAPER CO. ADAMS. MASS..U.S.A. 















MANSION HOUSE /@ eee ibe RICCAR INN- 
ESTABLISHED 1795 te Sa a ae, ESTABLISHED 19/3 
OPEN ALL YEAR /(72e Eetmm OPEN ALL YEAR 


Polamel Spring 


Home Of World Farnous Poland Water 


magiiouse 


FORT Y-SEVENTH SEASON 
OPEN JUNE I5™ TO OCTOBER 











BEFORE DGPS 
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Zz The Open Door 


The plain-paper check 
leaves every door open 
to the check-changer— 
he can raise it, change 
the payee’s name, alter 
the date and endorse- 
ments. The change can 
seldom be detected by 
the naked eye. 

With National Safety 
Paper, every part of the 
check is protected. A 
slaring white stain ex- 

CETIONATS poses any change made 
SARETYSZ with chemicals, eraser, 

or knife. 


Ask your printer. 








George La Monte & Son 


Founpep 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 





